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THE Memoir of her late 
husband! which Lady Wan- 
tage has recently published 
is a remarkable and deeply 
interesting book. It paints 
the salient features of a career 
which “touched life at many 
points, as a soldier, a land- 
owner, 2 Member of Parlia- 
ment, a Lord-Lieutenant, and 
@ leader in works of public 
utility and benevolence.” It 
casts valuable sidelights upon 
many events of historical and 
national importance. It con- 
tains many charming sketches 
of travel and adventure. And, 
best of all, it gives a splendid 
example of a noble, manly, and 
unselfish life. 

Descended from the Earls of 
Balcarres, a younger branch 
of the Lindsays, whose title is 
now merged in that of the 


elder branch, which not long 
sinee celebrated the completion 
of the fifth century of the 
Earldom of Crawford, Robert 
James Lindsay inherited the 
traditions of noble blood. 
From his father, General James 
Lindsay, who saw much ser- 
vice in Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland, where he was severely 
wounded, he derived all a sol- 
dier’s best instincts. In his 
father’s beautiful Scottish 
home at Balcarres he acquired 
“the love of nature and of 
country pursuits that became 
leading characteristics of his 
after- days”; his character 
expanded in the congenial at- 
mosphere of Eton. It had 
been intended to send him to 
Haileybury, with a view to his 
entering into the Civil Service 
of India, but at the age of 
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eighteen came the offer of a 
commission in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, and young Lindsay 
thus obtained what had al- 
ways been his heart’s desire. 

It was in the winter of 
1851-52, when he was only 
nineteen years old, that, when 
passing his leave with his 
family at Rome and Naples, 
he first met Harriet, the only 
daughter of Lord and Lady 
Overstone, then a girl of 
fourteen, when the friendship 
between the two families com- 
menced, which led to a close 
intimacy, and to his marriage 
seven years later to the partner 
of his life, to whom we owe 
the present Memoir. 

But before there was any 
thought of marriage, there was 
to come the first great event 
in the young Guardsman’s 
career. In March 1854 he em- 
barked with his battalion for 
Varna, where they arrived in 
June. There, while cholera 
ravaged the camp and the 
fleet, Lindsay was struck down 
with dysentery, but was sent 
on board ship, where he re- 
covered, and was thus enabled 
to rejoin in time to cross over 
with the force to the Crimea, 
where they landed on 14th 
September, and where, a few 
days later, Lindsay was to 
receive, and come gloriously 
out from, his baptism of fire. 

The story of the battle of 
the Alma, with especial rela- 
tion to the part played in it 
by the Scots Guards, is admir- 
ably told by Lady Wantage. 
Owing to a mistake in an 
order, the Scots Fusilier Guards 
had for a few moments retired. 
Then 
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“a number of Russian infantry, 
thinking that a prize was within 
their grasp, dashed out from their 
redoubt, and a brief but deadly con- 
flict ensued. The mistaken order to 
retire was reversed, and the gallant 
conduct of the two young colour- 
bearers, Lindsay and Thistlethwayte, 
at this moment of supreme danger, 
had an important influence in hasten- 
ing the rally and re-formation of the 
Fusilier Guards. Their voices ran 
out with a summons to all who coul 
hear them, mot to retire. ‘ Fusilier 
Guards advance,’ they cried, ‘follow 
the colours,’ and while men were in 
hand-to-hand conflict all around him, 
Robert Lindsay’s whole care was con- 
centrated on the safety of the colours 
which he carried. (Quickly enough 
the Scots Fusiliers responded.” 


And now in his letters we 
begin to see one feature of 
Lindsay’s character. Neither 
in his letter to his father, nor 
in that to his friend Cust, 
written on the day following 
the battle, does he say a word 
of his own share in the fight, 
other than mentioning that the 
Queen’s colours had been shat- 
tered in his hand. Only to his 
mother does he say, ‘ We had 
some difficulty in rallying 
and re-forming under the pour- 
ing fire, and I had the good 
fortune to attract the attention 
of Bentinck and the Duke of 
Cambridge, who thanked me 
and Thistlethwayte on parade 
next morning before the Brigade 
of Guards and Highlanders.” 
And this is what later on the 
Duke said to his father— 


“T can tell you, General, your son 
is a very fine fellow, a most gallant 
soldier among gallant men, for they 
are a most noble set of fellows. How 
he escaped has been a marvel to me. 
I watched him with the Queen's 
colours at Alma,—at one moment I 
thought him gone, the colours fell 
and he disappeared under them, but 
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presently he came out from below 
them, the flagstaff had been cut and 
the colours fell over him, but he 
raised them again and waved them 
over his head. He has my highest 
approbation.” 


Two years or more later, 
when his name appeared among 
the first recipients of the Vic- 
toria Cross, ‘The Gazette’ 
said— 


“When the formation of the line 
of the regiment was disordered at 
Alma (20th September 1854), Captain 
Lindsay stood firm with the colours, 
and, by his example and energy, 
greatly tended to restore order.” 


Lindsay’s letters from the 
Crimea, written throughout 
the campaign, are full of preg- 
nant comments upon events, 
and have that deep interest 
which comes from the fact that 
he describes exactly what 
In 
reading them we have often 
been reminded of the lifelike 
pictures of the battle—or rather 
of what he saw in the battle— 
of Waterloo, in General Caval- 
lié Mercer’s ‘Journal of the 
Waterloo Campaign.’ In the 
beginning of October he was 
convinced Sebastopol would 
fall at once, but on the 28th 
he writes, “The confounded 
place is still before us.” From 
the heights above he was an 
eyewitness of the famous charge 
of Balaclava, and on the 5th 
November he was again to win 
further glory at the battle of 
Inkerman. No better picture 
of that soldiers’ battle is to be 
found than in his letter written 
on the 12th to his brother Sir 
Coutts Lindsay. We regret 
that we can only give one or 
two extracts. 


came under his own eyes. 
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“The enemy were well in possession 
of the plateau when we met them, 
and for three hours we fought the 

ound hand to hand, the tide of 

attle rolling backwards and for- 
wards, sometimes close to our camp 
and sometimes the enemy being 
driven off the plateau; but column 
poured up after column, and they 
more than once completely outflanked 
us. . . . We made frequent charges 
with the bayonet, and came hand to 
hand with them. I ran a fellow 
through with my sword, and was 
nearly bayoneted at the same time. 
The ground on which we fought was 
often in possession of the enemy for 
some minutes, and this is the reason 
of the great loss of officers on our 
side, as they stuck their bayonets 
through those that were lying wound- 
ed on the ground. .. , A battle is 
the most exciting thing in the world, 
I think—much more confusion than 
one usually imagines, and as for all 
the nonsense the newspapers write 
about unbroken lines and columns, it 
is all stuff. Those who funk lie down 
or get out of fire, and in a charge if 
you get ten or twelve men to follow 
you it isas much as youcando, As 
for colonels or mounted officers, one 
never sees them, or takes any notice 
if one does. In fact, it is just like 
boys snowballing one another at 
school. Some battles, of course, are 
different, and the troops, until they 
come to close quarters, preserve very 
decent order. I often longed for you 
at Inkerman, as I know how you 
would have enjoyed parts of it. I 
pursued some Russians so far down 
the hill when they were routed, that 
I was as near as possible being taken 
prisoner, or rather bayoneted. I had 
to run for my life, for the rascals had 

ot between me and the top of the 
hill, so I had to skirt ~— the 
bottom. I caught a pony an - 
loped him some way till he tumbled, 
and then I had to run again. I 
arrived in safety at last, so beat that 
I could hardly move one leg after 
the other.” 


Again there is not much 
here to suggest that the writer 
had done anything remark- 
able, but what others thought 
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we know from the same 
Victoria Cross Gazette which 
had already baldly chronicled 
Lindsay’s gallantry at the 
Alma :— 


“ At Inkerman (November 5), at a 
most trying moment, he, with a few 
men, charged a party of Russians, 
driving them back, and running one 
through the body himself.” 


And so, while still but twenty- 
two years old, Lindsay had 
already’ twice earned the 
Victoria Cross, in two hard- 
fought battles, a hero among 
heroes. 

Then in the letters we have 
a series of living pictures of 
that awful first winter in the 
Crimea—delightful letters, full 
of anecdote as well as of serious 
reflection. We live with him 
in the mud and cold and 
misery, in the hail of fire in 
the trenches; and throughout 
there is no complaint of his 
own discomforts—they are all 
taken as part of the day’s 
work; but there is always 
sympathy with the men. 
Writing on 20th December, he 
says— 

“You see by my account that we 
are much better off than we were, 
but the poor men are as bad as ever. 
I am id they won’t help them- 
selves, and prefer lying in their 
muddy tents to doing anything to 
them. Certainly they are very badly 
fed and hard worked, and when they 
come home from night duty and find 
nothing dry or warm, they seem quite 
heart-broken, and have not pluck to 
fetch wood and make a fire. The men 
frequently eat their rations raw.” 


And again on 6th January 
1855— 


“We buried three men of our 
regiment who actually died last night 
of cold. You will be shocked, per- 
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haps frightened, at this for my sake, 
and think that my condition and that 
of my brother officers is not much 
better. But this, 1 am sometimes 
sorry to think, is not the case ; there 
is too wide a difference between us 
and the men. The army starves 
within reach of plenty. Balaclava, 
where the utmost profusion prevails, 
is the scene of reckless waste; 
potatoes and onions—the most valu- 
able of all food for our poor fellows— 
lie rotting on the beach, and no 
means of conveyance, except private, 
to the camp. Officers with some 
difficulty procure this, and by degrees 
surround themselves with comforts, 
warm clothes, and good food. But 
the men, my dearest mother, it would 
make you cry to see them.” 


In March he was offered the 
post of aide-de-camp to General 
Simpson, who had arrived as 
chief -of-the-staff to Lord 
Raglan, but he only accepted 
on the understanding that it 
was not to interfere with his 
accepting the adjutancy of his 
regiment should a vacancy 
oceur, for his heart was with 
his men. He remained with 
General Simpson when the 
latter became Commander-in- 
chief after Lord Raglan’s 
death, but in the following 
August, the adjutancy having 
fallen vacant, he returned to 
his regiment, and again began 
life in the trenches. Then came 
the fall of Sebastopol, and 
Lindsay’s first great grief in 
the death of his father at 
Genoa in December. A short 
leave enabled him to spend a 
few weeks with his mother at 
Florence; then he went back 
to the Crimea, and remained 
with his regiment till it returned 
to England in June 1856. 

In all his letters it is difficult 
to find an unkind word of any- 
body, but just before leaving 
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the Crimea there is a delightful 
sentence in one of his letters— 
“Lord Panmure has sent out a 
most offensive order, expressing 
his satisfaction at the conduct 
of the army during the cam- 
paign, as if any one cared for 
approbation from him.” 

After his return to England 
there came a spell of regimental 
duty. While entering much 
into society, his life was full 
of serious thought and purpose. 
He was then, as through all his 
after-life, a deeply religious man. 
As Lady Wantage writes— 


“ A quotation from a sermon of the 
Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), jotted 
down at that time by him in a pocket- 
book, gives the keynote to his inner 
life: ‘For in the hearts of those who 
retire often from the littleness of 
common things into the greatness of 
God’s presence, there does, of His 
mercy, grow up day by day a noble- 
ness of aim, a quick steadiness of 
purpose, and a greatness of conduct, 
which makes them other than what 
they were before.’” 


He received his Victoria 
Cross from the Queen’s hands, 
attended a course of musketry 
at Hythe, and was assiduous 
in his attention to :his men’s 
military training and to their 
physical and moral welfare. 

In the spring of 1858 he was 
selected by the Prince Consort 
as one of three equerries and 
companions to the young Prince 
of Wales—Lord Valletort, now 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, and 
Major Teesdale, who had won 
his Victoria Cross at Kars, 
being the others. Writing to 
Baron Stockmar, this is what 
the Prince Consort said of 
Lindsay— 


“Major Lindsay of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards received the Victoria Cross 
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for Alma and Inkerman (as Teesdale 
did for Kars), where he carried the 
colours of the regiment, and by his 
courage drew upon himself the atten- 
tion of the whole army. He is 
studious in his habits, lives little 
with the other young officers, is fond 
of study, familiar with French and 
especially so with Italian, spent a 
portion of his youth in Italy, won 
the first prize last week under the 
regimental adjutant for the new rifle 
drill, and resigned his excellent post 
as aide-de-camp to Sir James Simp- 
son that he might be able to work as 
lieutenant in the trenches.” 


Writing to his mother tell- 
ing her of the appointment, 
Lindsay said, “If the humblest 
mother in the kingdom had 
picked me out to be with her 
son I should have been flat- 
tered. How much more when 
the offer comes from the 
Queen.” 

In this year he became en- 
gaged to Harriet Jones-Loyd, 
whom he had first met seven 
years before in Italy. The 
marriage took place in Novem- 
ber, and he then assumed the 
name of Loyd-Lindsay. Lord 
Overstone settled upon them 
a considerable fortune and his 
extensive landed estates in 
Berkshire, and in one of his 
earliest letters to his wife 
Loyd-Lindsay writes— 

“T see before us an immense happi- 
ness if we only know how to secure 
it. Think of the extended duties 
that come upon us so much earlier in 
life than to most people, and if pro- 
perly fulfilled giving endless happi- 
ness and enjoyment. At present I 
confess they are all before me in a 
maze, but we must endeavour to 
shape them out by degrees, and there 


is no one better able to help us than 
your father.” 


Lady Wantage writes— 


“She shared eagerly in all her 
husband’s pursuits and work, his 
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leasures and amusements — from 
unting and volunteering to estate 
management and politics. He relied 
much on her judgment and opinion ; 
everything was discussed and worked 
out iabecen them, and she herself 
used to say that she had filled the 
post, not altogether unsatisfactorily 
she flattered herself, of confidential 
private secretary both to her father 
and her husband.” 


Shortly after his marriage 
he retired from his equerry- 
ship. The claims of his new 
position as a wealthy land- 
owner soon demanded of him 
what we feel must have been 
a great sacrifice to so keen a 
soldier, and within a year of 
his marriage, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he left the army 
with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. But scarcely had he 
left the regular army when he 
became one of the earliest and 
staunchest supporters of the 
new Volunteer force, and in 
1860 he became commanding 
officer of the Berkshire Volun- 
teers, who held their first 
camp on the White Horse 
Down, the first of a long series 
of camp-trainings either on 
the Berkshire Downs or in co- 
operation with regular troops 
at the military centres of 
training. In Northampton- 
shire also he raised a fine body 
of mounted infantry from 
among the farmers and mem- 
bers of the Pytchley Hunt, 
whom he used personally to 
drill and exercise at Overstone, 
and in 1866 he became Colonel 
of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, a command that he 
held for fifteen years, during 
which he did much towards 
improving the military effici- 
ency of that ancient and 
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honourable corps. In _ the 
autumn of that year he com- 
manded a large body of Vol- 
unteers who visited Brussels in 
response to an invitation from 
King Leopold, and in the fol- 
lowing year took a leading 
part in the arrangements for 
the return visit from the Bel- 
gian Volunteers, whose officers 
he entertained at his house in 
London. 

It is impossible in such a 
notice as this to give any 
adequate idea of what Loyd- 
Lindsay did for the Volun- 
teers, and for popularising 
military training and effici- 
ency in rifle shooting. His 
connection with the force 
lasted for thirty-five years, 
during which he scarcely ever 
missed taking part in the 
yearly camp of his Berkshire 
Regiment. In 1881, the year 
in which the Volunteer force 
came of age, and a great 
review of her citizen soldiers 
was held in Windsor Park 
by the Queen, Lord Wantage 
was selected for the distinc- 
tion of Knight Commander of 
the Bath. In the same year 
we find him writing in ‘The 
Nineteenth Century’ a most 
excellent article on the Volun- 
teer force, pointing out how 
it had grown in value and 
in public esteem, and urging 
its further claims to consider- 
ation at the hands of the 
State. He urged its utilisa- 
tion as a feeder to the Regular 
Army Reserve, and its more 
complete incorporation in the 
military system of the country. 
He firmly believed that its 
expansion was the only real 
and effective alternative to 
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conscription. He constantly 
advocated the formation of 
mounted infantry, and insti- 
tuted the well-known and 
popular Loyd - Lindsay prize 
as an incentive towards that 
end. 

He was a staunch advo- 
cate of national training in 
rifle shooting, and for the 
four years, 1887-1890, was 
chairman of the National 
Rifle Association. His hospi- 
talities at their annual meet- 
ings at Wimbledon are famous. 
He superintended the trans- 
fer of those meetings from 
Wimbledon to Bisley, and 
after presiding at the first 
meeting at that camp in 
1890, retired from the chair- 
manship. 

In 1888 he had been ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General of 
the Volunteers in the Home 
Counties, and commanded his 
brigade at a field day at 
Aldershot before the German 
Emperor; and it was not till 
1895 that, amid the truest 
expressions of regret from the 
Commander-in-chief down to 
the men of his battalion, he 
severed his connection with 
the Volunteers. 

During all this time Lock- 
inge House, his Berkshire 
home, had been a centre of 
hospitality to the officers of 
the army who had taken part 
in manoeuvres on the Berk- 
shire Downs, and there is 
scarcely a soldier of any note 
who has not partaken of that 
hospitality. 

In 1865 Loyd-Lindsay was 
nominated as a parliament- 
ary candidate for Berkshire. 
He stood as a Conservative, 
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which he was by conviction ; 
and his father-in-law, Lord 
Overstone, we are told by 
Lady Wantage, though a 
staunch but moderate Liberal, 
fully sanctioned this decision. 
At the general election he 
was returned at the top 
of the poll, the two other 
Conservative candidates, Mr 
Benyon and Sir Charles 
Russell, coming next, and de- 
feating the two sitting Liberal 
members, Mr John Walter 
and the Right Hon. Edward 
Bouverie, and the third Liberal 
candidate, Viscount Uffington. 
He was again returned in 
1867. But it was not till 
some few years later that 
he began to play a promi- 
nent part in the House of 
Commons. 

Meanwhile, in 1870, the 
outbreak of the Franco-Ger- 
man War caused him to 
enter upon a new phase of 
his career,—a phase in which 
he became conspicuous not 
only at home but on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and in 
other more distant fields. 
Within a week of the declar- 
ation of war, he issued a 
stirring appeal for aid to a 
society to be called the 
National Society for Aid to 
the Sick and Wounded in 
War, heading the list with 
a subscription of a thousand 
pounds. Early in August a 
public meeting was held, and 
a large and influential com- 
mittee was formed, of which 
Loyd - Lindsay was elected 
chairman, and a ladies’ com- 
mittee, on which Princess 
Christian and Mrs _ Loyd- 
Lindsay took an active and 
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leading part. Subscriptions 
poured in, and the Society at 
once commenced operations, 
which soon had to be largely 
extended and elaborately or- 
ganised. The great battles 
fought in the north - eastern 
part of France soon demanded 
all the help for the tens of 
thousands of wounded that 
neutral nations could afford. 
The Society gave active help 
with surgeons and nurses, 
and, providing its own trans- 
port, poured in medical and 
other comforts into the hos- 
pitals at Saarbriick and Sedan 
from its depot across the Bel- 
gian frontier at Arlon; and 
later, immediately after the 
fall of Metz, into the hospitals 
in that suffering town. Later 
on, as the tide of war rolled 
westwards and southwards, 
its work kept pace with the 
new demands. In many cases, 
with the full consent of the 
Germans, in whose hands the 
French wounded remained, it 
took over the entire charge 
of hospitals; in other cases it 
helped with anzsthetics, with 
such rude forms of antiseptics 
as were then in use, with 
blankets and warm clothing 
and medical comforts, the sick 
and wounded in _ hospitals 
under French and German 
surgeons. 

During all this time the 
committee sat permanently, 
Loyd-Lindsay being unstinting 
of his time and labour. A 
most graphic description of 
the magnitude of the work is 
given by Lady Wantage, who 
has paid a generous tribute to 
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his and her fellow- workers in 
the cause. A grant of money 
had already been asked for by 
one of the belligerents, when, 
in October, Loyd - Lindsay 
started to hand over person- 
ally asum of £20,000 to each 
of them. At Versailles he had 
interviews with the King, the 
Crown Prince, and Bismarck. 
Having obtained permission 
from the German authorities 
to enter Paris for the purpose 
of his mission, he handed a 
cheque for £20,000 to Prince 
Pless, the Chief Commissioner 
of the German Voluntary Aid 
Societies, and then entered 
Paris, where he delivered a 
similar cheque. His notes 
of his interviews at Ver- 
sailles and in Paris are full 
of interest. The journey was 
not without incident, and even 
some peril, In Paris he was 
arrested as a spy, and had a 
second very unpleasant experi- 
ence with a crowd who took 
him for a Prussian. 

In the following July the 
Society presented its report. 
In succouring the sick and 
wounded of the two armies 
the Committee had expended 
£223,700, had sent out over 
200 surgeons and other agents, 
besides distributing the enor- 
mous mass of contributions 
in kind that had been made by 
@ generous public. 

In an article in this Maga- 
zine,! just thirty-one years ago, 
we sketched the origin and 
rise of this national society, in 
which we spoke of Colonel 
Loyd- Lindsay as the “real 
moving spirit—the man whose 








1 ‘Philanthropy in War,” ‘ Maga,’ February 1877. 
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unceasing personal exertions, 
day and night, through those 
weary months, won him the 
esteem, as his kindness and 
unselfish generosity won him 
the love, of all who knew him 
then.” Those words, written 
while the work was fresh in 
our minds, we gladly re-write 
now. 

At the same time we ex- 
pressed regret that after the 
close of the war the Society, 
with a large capital still re- 
maining in hand, had not 
taken steps, in accordance with 
the rules of the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1863, to organise 
trained help for our own sick 
and wounded in case of our 
being engaged in war. In this 
the National Aid Society was 
temporarily left behind, the 
Order of St John in England 
stepping in and organising its 
Ambulance Society and courses 
of training in first aid. We 
do not wish now to dwell on 
this. All is well that ends 
well: and these two bodies, 
together with the Army Nurs- 
ing Service Reserve, all co- 
operated with the military 
medical authorities in the 
South African War. “The 
hasty organisation,” Lady 
Wantage says, “was neces- 
sarily incomplete, and left 
room for further develop- 
ment and improvement in the 
future.” 

The Society next came to 
the front in the Turco-Servian 
War of 1876, when Loyd- 
Lindsay, accompanied by that 
great surgeon, Sir William 
MacCormac, who had already 
done first-rate work in the 
Franco-German War, himself 
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went out to Servia to direct 
and control the work of relief. 
Here he was an eye-witness of 
the battle of Alexinatz, when 
the Turkish army gained a 
complete success. His impres- 
sions of the war, and of the 
state of affairs in Servia at 
the time, as given in a letter 
to Lord Overstone, are full of 
scorn for the Servian authori- 
ties, expressed in strong lan- 
guage. Prince Milan is “a 
poor youth — with neither 
head nor heart, and is cer- 
tainly a coward, for he has 
never been within ten miles of 
his army in the field.” Ris- 
tich, the Prime Minister, is 
“a rogue who will soon be off 
with the money he has stolen 
during the war.” Tchernaieff, 
the General Commanding, is 
“a newspaper editor, who was 
turned out of the Russian 
army.” “The apathy of the 
peasants tells its own tale.” 
“This sham rebellion has 
failed.” “Russia is making 
war upon Turkey, under the 
rose, and would make war on 
us if she had the money.” 
This letter and others were 
shown by Lord Overstone to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
Lord Beaconsfield, and Lord 
Granville, whose appreciation 
of them is shown by their 
replies. 

After visiting the Turkish 
army, Loyd-Lindsay went to 
Constantinople, and then re- 
turned home. Less than two 
months after peace was con- 
cluded between Turkey and 
Servia, Russia was at war 
with Turkey. The National 
Aid Society again came to 
the fore with aid to both 
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armies, but Lindsay did not 
himself go out to the East, 
and while the war was raging 
important duties claimed him 
at home. 

The war between France and 
Germany had convinced this 
nation that the time had come 
for remodelling our own mili- 
tary institutions, and fortu- 
nately a real statesman was at 
the War Office in Mr Cardwell. 
To him Lady Wantage pays a 
generous tribute. Of him she 
says— 

“ Essentially a civilian without 
military training, he was a man of 
patriotic instincts, far-seeing judg- 
ment, and great initiative power. 
To him the British nation and 
army owe a large debt of gratitude, 
and a deh oh first 
opposed to one of his chief measures, 
was not slow to acknowledge the 
merits of his schemes for army re- 
form, and to give him his cordial 
support.” 


His first step was to abolish 
the purchase system; and for 
this end he brought in a bill 
in Parliament. Loyd-Lindsay 
moved an amendment to the 
second reading, appealing to 
the House not to sanction so 
great a change, estimated to 
cost £120,000,000, without 
sufficient consideration and 
discussion. When Mr Disraeli 
rose to speak, his support was 
lukewarm, and he ended by 
advising Loyd-Lindsay to with- 
draw his amendment. The 
bill passed the Commons by 
@ majority of 8, but was re- 
jected in the Lords; where- 
upon Mr Gladstone advised 
the Queen to cancel the Royal 
Warrant under which purchase 
existed. Thus purchase ceased 
to exist, and Lady Wantage 
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says—“The ground was thus 
cleared for those further meas- 
ures of reform which marked 
Mr Cardwell’s tenure of office, 
and inaugurated a new era in 
our army organisation.” These 
reforms—short service, the in- 
stitution of a reserve, the de- 
velopment of the Velunteer 
force and its affiliation with 
the Regular army, the forma- 
tion of a territorial system, 
and the closer union of the 
Militia and the Line—all re- 
ceived Loyd-Lindsay’s support; 
and they have since fully justi- 
fied, in the eyes of all parties, 
the wisdom of their author and 
his supporters. 

Loyd-Lindsay took part in 
the debates in the following 
years, and when, in 1874, 
Disraeli formed a Government 
in succession to Gladstone, the 
Premier wrote to Loyd-Lindsay, 
who had been again returned 
for Berkshire unopposed at the 
genera: election, that he had 
designed him in his first list 
for the post of Under-Secretary 
of State for War; but this 
combination could not be 
brought about, and it was not 
until 1877 that Loyd-Lindsay 
was brought into the ministry 
as Financial Secretary to the 
War Office. His duties be- 
came exceptionally heavy, as, 
early in 1878, when it seemed 
that England might become 
involved in the Russo-Turkish 
war, a vote of six millions was 
granted for preparations. He 
took a strong line at the War 
Office, opposing the grants of 
bounty to volunteers from 
other regiments to bring up 
to strength those in the First 
Army Corps, and advocat- 
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ing the calling out of the 
reserve; but it was not till 
some months later that his 
views gained the day, followed 
by the call of Indian troops to 
Malta, the Berlin Congress, 
and the occupation of Cyprus. 
Then came the Zulu War, and 
in March 1880 another general 
election, in which Loyd-Lindsay 
was again returned to Parlia- 
ment, though the general result 
was disastrous to the Con- 
servative party. The ministry 
resigned, and Loyd - Lindsay, 
though urged in 1885, when 
his party again assumed power, 
to accept the post of Surveyor- 
General at the War Office 
under Mr W. H. Smith, never 
again took office. 

It has been shown that dur- 
ing his tenure of the Financial 
Secretaryship he had an excep- 
tional spell of hard work; but 
he found time in those three 
years to occupy himself with, 
advocate, and press through 
several important reforms, He 
had also presided over the 
arrangements of the National 
Aid Society for giving help in 
the Zulu War. 

In 1882, at the request of 
Mr Childers, he served as a 
member of a War Office Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the or- 
ganisation of the military 
medical service for peace and 
war. He served on this com- 
mittee and on parliamentary 
committees throughout that 
and the following year. Early 
in 1883 his health first showed 
signs of failing, and he 
undertook a trip to South 
Africa, accompanied by his 
faithful friend and relative, 
Mr A. K. Loyd. His wife was 
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detained at home by the failing 
health of her widowed father, 
who passed away shortly after 
his son-in-law’s return. The 
tie between these two men had 
been a very close one,—the 
older man, a financier and a 
man of peace, a Liberal in 
politics; the younger man, & 
soldier to the heart’s core, a 
staunch Conservative. If Lord 
Overstone did much to educate 
Loyd-Lindsay, Loyd- Lindsay © 
in some sense educated Lord 
Overstone. Lady Wantage 
speaks of the depth and beauty 
of the relationship between 
them, and the influence each 
exercised upon the other. Her 
sketch of Lord Overstone’s 
character, and some of the 
chief acts of his life, is very 
touchingly drawn. 

Loyd - Lindsay’s health con- 
tinuing to give cause for 
anxiety, he made up his mind 
to retire from Parliament, but 
a tour in Italy and the Adri- 
atic improved his condition, 
and he consented to hold on. 
Meanwhile Red Cross work 
was again to the fore in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1884-5 
for the relief of Gordon, and 
he again took the lead in the 
Committee work at home. In 
1885, as already stated, he 
declined office, and on 13th 
July of that year he made 
his last speech, in favour of 
encouragement to Volunteers, 
in the House of Commons. 
For on the 28th he took his 
seat in the House of Lords as 
Baron Wantage of} Lockinge. 
Almost immediately  after- 
wards he was appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Berkshire. 

But his public services, apart 
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from county business, were 
not yet ended. For ten years 
more he continued active in 
the command of his Volunteer 
Brigade; in 1891 he visited 
the German manceuvres with 
a party of Volunteers. He 
was the life and soul of the 
National Rifle Association ; 
and in 1891 he became Chair- 
man of a Committee appointed 
by Mr Stanhope to inquire 
into the terms and conditions 
of service in the army. If 
little was done upon the re- 
commendations of the Report 
at the time, they have borne 
much fruit since. Its three 
cardinal points were the “clear 
shilling” a day to the men, 
increased elasticity of service, 
and the strengthening of the 
Reserve. 

Twice again the Red Cross 
work claimed his energies,— 
and he gave them freely,—in the 
Egyptian operations of 1898, 
and in the South African War. 
Within less than a month of 
his death he presided at a 
meeting of the Society. 

It remains to speak briefly 
of some other actions of Lord 
Wantage’s life than those con- 
nected with soldiering, the Red 
Cross, and Parliament. In a 
chapter entitled “Episodes of 
Business and Finance,” Mr 
Robert H. Benson, who mar- 
ried Lord Wantage’s niece, the 
daughter of Mr and Mrs Hol- 
ford, of Dorchester House, and 
became a devoted friend to the 
subject of the Memoir, tells a 
remarkable story. It com- 
mences with the opening of 
the Grosvenor Gallery in Bond 
Street, built by Sir Coutts 
Lindsay for the exhibition of 


pictures by Burne-Jones and 
others of the younger Pre- 
Raphaelites. Needing electric 
light to show off the pictures, 
he formed a limited liability 
company for its provision, and 
this soon began to supply light 
in many parts of London from 
the central generating Gros- 
venor station. Presently the 
demand outran the power of 
supply, and a larger company, 
The London Electric Supply 
Corporation, Limited, was 
formed, of which Lord Want- 
age became a director, together 
with Sir Coutts Lindsay and 
the Earl of Crawford. Land 
was purchased at Deptford, 
and buildings and plant were 
established on a large scale. 
Hampered by the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882, and by 
keen competition, the company 
got into difficulties. Lord 
Wantage increased his holding, 
till he had a controlling in- 
terest in the ordinary share 
capital of more than half a 
million. Later on he took 
£80,000 worth of debentures. 
In 1894 the company was in 
still lower water. Lord Want- 
age refused to entertain the 
idea of selling the undertaking 
at a low price, though his 
debenture money would have 
been returned to him. He 
appointed a receiver, not to 
wind up the company, but to 
pull it round, if possible. As 
Mr Benson says, “It was a 
financial forlorn-hope, but he 
was determined to lead it.” 
He met the directors of the 
rival companies, and declared 
that he would make war on 
them if they persisted in cut- 
ting rates, reminding them 
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that they had their share- 
holders to consider, but he had 
only himself. In 1897 he was 
able to tell the shareholders 
that the corner was turned. 
From first to last, independent 
of his holding in shares, he 
had advanced £170,000. When 
in 1897 he handed back the con- 
trol to the shareholders, their 
opinion was voiced by one of 
them at the general meeting, 
who declared that “Lord 
Wantage’s conduct had been 
as magnanimous as it had been 
bold, and the fact that his 
boldness had brought salva- 
tion to himself as well as to 
those jointly interested with 
him did not in the least detract 
from the debt they all owed 
him for his generous conduct.” 
At the first annual meeting 
held after his death the chair- 
man declared that in the world 
of business, where men are sup- 
posed to act purely from self- 
interest, this was the most dis- 
interested thing he had ever 
seen done. 

And why had he done this? 
In his own words to a friend, 
“TI thought, as a director, I 
had some responsibility for 
driving the coach into the 
ditch, and I was not going to 
ask anybody’s help to pull it 
out again.” Verily, as Mr. 
Benson says, “The world of 
business sheds a fierce light 
on character.” 

The company, which is now 
paying dividends on its ordi- 
nary shares, and is about to 
supply electric power on the 
high tension alternating system 
to the South London lines of 
the Brighton Railway, was 
saved to its shareholders by 
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one man’s self-sacrifice and 
courage. 

Another forlorn hope which 
his sense of public duty in- 
duced him to take up was an 
engineering business in the 
town of Wantage. It was on 
its last legs, and a hundred 
men were on the eve of being 
thrown out of work. He bought 
and rebuilt the works. At his 
death Lady Wantage supplied 
fresh capital, and continued his 
policy, till to-day over two 
hundred men are employed, 
and the community which this 
industry supports has acquired 
a new economic vitality. 

No notice of Lord Wantage’s 
life would be complete unless 
it said something of his agri- 
cultural pursuits and estate 
management. As Lady Want- 
age says, “He was one of the 
largest and in results one of 
the most successful of English 
farmers.” His Berkshire pro- 
perty consisted of some 26,000 
acres, of which ultimately he 
farmed half himself. He never 
dispossessed a tenant because 
he could not pay the old stand- 
ard of rent, but as farms fell 
in through death or voluntary 
surrender he took them over 
and farmed them himself. 

In the earlier years all this 
was at a dead loss; but in later 
years financial success crowned 
his efforts. His estate accounts 
were elaborately audited yearly 
by professional auditors. He 
charged rent at the rate fixed 
by the Assessment Committee, 
he charged a fair rate of inter- 
est on capital invested in the 
farm, he charged depreciation 
at a fair rate on farming stock, 
and he charged all labour ex- 
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penses. When, after all these 
charges had been met, there 
were profits, he shared them 
with his fellow-workers on the 
estate. As profits vary, they 
were taken on the average of 
the preceding six years. In 
prosperous times the labourers 
received as much as sixty shil- 
lings each out of this bonus. 

Lord Wantage more than 
once expressed the opinion that 
farming in this country could 
only be really successful when 
conducted on a large scale, 
with the highest possible culti- 
vation, by the capitalist who 
can afford to wait for results, 
or when carried on on a very 
small scale by the labourer, 
who puts his own work and 
the work of his family into the 
land. He was anxious to see a 
large extension of small hold- 
ings ; but it cannot be said that 
the Small Farm and Labourer’s 
Land Company, which he helped 
to promote, and to which he 
gave a large grant of land, 
had any substantial success. 

In the later years of his life 
he found time for many tours 
abroad, always accompanied 
by Lady Wantage. They thus 
visited Corfu and the Adriatic, 
Majorca, Algeria, Sicily, Nor- 
thern Spain, the Crimea, and 
Egypt. Of the scenery and 
incidents in their travels Lady 
Wantage gives charming de- 
scriptions, but for these we 
must refer the reader to the 
Memoir. 

Our notice must end with a 
brief reference to Lord Wan- 
tage’s home life. Those who 
wish for a perfect picture of 
English family life, in an ideal 
home, must read Lady Want- 
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age’s description of life at Lock- 
inge. That beautiful home, 
where nature and art combine 
to attain perfection, might well 
have tempted its owners to re- 
pose from the labours of self- 
imposed tasks. But this was 
never their idea of what life 
should be. We have shown 
some of the great undertakings 
which they—we may say they, 
for in thought and deed the 
two were inseparable—initiated 
and carried through. The 
duties of a Lord-Lieutenant, of 
a great landowner and farmer, 
of a Brigadier of Volunteers, 
—these and all other public 
duties were not enough for 
their generous hearts and un- 
tiring minds. We are brought 
here to another consideration 
on which Lady Wantage 
touches lightly. 


“The burden of work connected 
with private family affairs, often of 
a responsible and harassing nature, 
also increased yearly upon him. 
Every member of the family, young 
and old, who chanced to stand in 
need of support or counsel—and they 
were many—turned instinctively to 
one who was ever ready to give, not 
only substantial aid, but, what is 
rarer and more valuable, the sacri- 
fice of time and labour. He would 
patiently devote himself to the un- 
ravelling of the complicated affairs oft- 
times entrusted to him, endeavouring 
to place them on a sound footing 
and helping those concerned to start 
afresh. Few can be aware how fre- 
quently and generously his helpin 
hand was extended to friends | 
relatives, as well as to many who 
could urge no claims of kinship or 
even friendship. Many a man and 
many a woman in all classes owe 
their first start in life, or their first 
start after foundering in difficulties, 
to Lord Wantage’s liberal help and 
wise counsel. Such matters can only 
vaguely be alluded to here, but this 
taking upon his own shoulders the 
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responsibility and the burden of 
other lives formed a large and im- 
portant portion of his life’s work.” 


This is the least known of 
Lord Wantage’s work; but 
from our personal knowledge 
of cases where lives that 
seemed to be turning into 
wilderness were made to blos- 
som as the rose, by timely help 
from Lockinge, we can speak 
to the simple truth of the 
statement. 

It was the writer’s privilege 
to pay many visits to Lock- 
inge, and to pass there more 
than one Christmas. Then it 
was that the host and hostess 
were seen at their best, sur- 
rounded by members of their 
family, by old Guardsmen 
friends of the Crimean days, 
and one or two more—a privi- 
leged few. It was a perfect 
picture. Who can forget the 
simple, beautiful services in 
the little church in the garden, 
the host reading the lessons to 
the congregation of tenants 
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and labourers, their wives and 
families, his servants and 
guests; the Christmas-tree in 
the village school, and all the 
smiling, happy faces; the 
dinner, where the host’s aged 
mother always had the place 
of honour; the walks over the 
farm, the Shire horses, the 
host’s magnetic attraction to 
young and old? 

The portraits with which 
the Memoir is illustrated show 
the beauty of the form and 
face from youth to age, and 
alas! at the last the traces 
of suffering. An _ insidious 
disease slowly sapped his 
strength, He worked to 
within a few days of his 
death in June 1900, when he 
sank gently and peacefully to 
rest. 

Of him we may say with 
Browning— 


‘** Through such souls alone 
God, stooping, shows sufficient of His 
light 
For us in the dark to rise by.” 
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THE TRIALS OF A KING: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE VISIT OF THE FRENCH MISSION TO 
THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO AT THE SACRED CITY OF RABAT; 
TOGETHER WITH AN INTERVIEW WITH HIS MAJESTY. 


BY ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


‘* Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way.” 


On the afternoon of October 
6 a great warship steamed 
slowly down the coast of Mo- 
rocco, and near sunset cast her 
anchor off the sacred city of 
Rabat. Hardly had the chain 
ceased to rattle ere a little 
twelve-pounder roared forth a 
salute from the upper deck; a 
companion on the port side 
followed suit, and twenty-one 
times they spoke to the sacred 
city. Then the warship waited 
for the town’s welcome, which 
was so delayed that it was 
thought she was forgotten. 

“Where are your interna- 
tional manners?” the sailors 
asked. Then from the old fort, 
perched high on a rocky point 
overlooking the sea, at the 
mouth of the river Bouregreg, 
a great cloud of pure white 
smoke arose, and half a minute 
later the roar of the old smooth- 
bore, doubly charged with 
black powder, was borne to 
the warship. At irregular 
intervals the cannon of Rabat 
replied eleven times to the 
greeting of the French ad- 
miral; then there was a brief 
pause before the cannon of 
Sali, which stands as sentinel 
to the other side of the river, 
took up the toll of greet- 


ing the stranger. Compared 
to the crisp half-charge bark 
of the twelve- pounders there 
was something unnatural, a 
little mystic and sad, in the 
tremendous roar from those 
old-fashioned guns so potent 
a century ago. The sailors 
counted the shots until twenty- 
one had been fired, the number 
prescribed in the code of inter- 
national etiquette, and they 
thought the farce was at an 
end, when from Sali there 
came a final report—a giant 
among pigmies in intensity of 
sound and in volume of smoke. 
It startled the warship,— de- 
partures from prescribed eti- 
quette always do startle the 
agents of civilisationm—and a 
laugh ran round the crowded 
decks. 

“They’ve fired one too many 
—they can’t count,” said a 
junior officer in a tone of slight 
contempt. 

But to mere onlookers at 
this display of international 
manners, that twenty-second 
shot possessed a significance of 
its own, for the report seemed 
like the last remonstrance of 
barbarism against the coming 
of an unwelcome civilisation. 
What were the thoughts of the 
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Arab gunner as he rammed 
that final charge home? Did a 
voice whisper to him that he 
was about to sound the death- 
knell of Moroccan independ- 
ence? The faithful gunner of 
Sali knew well—for does not 
his pay only reach him at 
irregular intervals in a debased 
coinage ?/—that his master was 
in need of money, and for that 
reason he had invited the war- 
ship to Rabat. He needed 
gold, coined by the infidel, to 
support his tottering throne 
threatened by his own sub- 
jects. This is always a last 
resource of a doomed minor 
monarchy—the last artifice of 
a feeble king supported by 
feebler ministers; for, like 
strychnine which keeps the 
heart of the sufferer beating 
long enough for him to settle 
his earthly affairs, the bor- 
rowed gold of civilisation sup- 
ports the decaying dynasties 
of semi- barbarism until the 
time arrives for seizure and 
control. 

The roar of the guns brought 
the people from their homes 
and the warriors from their 
camp to forgather on the hills, 
which, rising straight up from 
the water, oppose a rocky ram- 
part to the intruder, and from 
there to gaze in wonder and ad- 
miration on the warship. Her 
crew leaning over the rails in 
idle curiosity saw before them 
a scene of surpassing barbaric 
splendour. They gazed on 
Sali, its thick wall dotted with 
cannon, which glowered from 
embrasures centuries old, on 
its white flat-topped houses 
and tall minarets, the whole 
sullen and aloof, separated from 
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more tolerant Rabat by the 
angry bar at the river’s mouth. 
For centuries Sali has remained 
the same, an enemy of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation, and 
still the most fanatical town 
in Morocco, just as Robinson 
Crusoe found it when held 
there a prisoner for two years 
by the two Barbary pirates, 
before setting out on his his- 
toric voyage. The Atlantio 
rollers breaking in cascades of 
spray at the mouth of the river 
mark the bar; then comes 
Rabat, standing as its sentinel, 
a jumble of rock forts and 
houses, nature and man’s work 
difficult to distinguish. The 
hills which front the ocean are 
thickly dotted with the tombs 
of former generations of the 
faithful. Beneath the soil lie 
those who laughed at the in- 
fidel and bade him defiance from 
the walls of the sacred city: 
men who were accustomed to 
charge their cannon with shot, 
not to salute strangers as 
welcome guests. The tombs 
remain, but the spirit of the 
heroic age has fled, the Bow 
of Allah is unstrung, and the 
faithful wander unashamed 
amidst the scenes of their for- 
mer glory. The hills beyond 
are spread with white tents 
clustering round a great striped 
one, the home of the Sultan 
when on the march. Beyond, 
and towering over all, stands 
the Hassan tower, emblem of 
a great Sultan who did rule, 
crumbling with neglect but 
still upright amidst the general 
decay of mind and matter. 
Among the tents, houses, and 
tombs the Sultan’s warriors 
wandered and wondered what 
ce) 
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the presence of the great war- 
ship could mean. 

But after a cursory glance 
at objects of interest, the eyes 
of all involuntarily turned to- 
wards the line of white foam 
which divides Sali from Rabat. 
The bar is symbolical of Mor- 
occo’s rocky coast. The only 
question ever asked by the 
traveller about the sacred city 
is, “ Will it be possible to land? 
Can the bar be crossed?” 
When the autumn gales set 
in, the Atlantic rollers break- 
ing over the silt at the river’s 
mouth render it impossible to 
land, and the bar has been 
closed for three months at a 
stretch. This is why Morocco, 
within three hours’ easy steam- 
ing from Europe, has remained 
in a state of medieval barbar- 
ism: there are no harbours, 
and consequently little com- 
merce. From Tangier to Mo- 
gador there is no sheltered 
anchorage, — nothing for the 
merchant-vessel save the open 
roadstead and the threatening 
lee shore; there are no quays— 
all merchandise must be landed 
in barges, and during the winter 
even this slow and precarious 
process has to be abandoned. 
Now, as civilisation only fol- 
lows the merchant, who so 
far has found little to tempt 
him, Morocco has been sadly 
neglected, for no country ever 
undertakes the moral and 
material salvation of another 
purely for the love of doing 
a good action. Thus the 
Moors have been able to lead 
the life for which they are 
best suited by their tempera- 
ment and surroundings. Dy- 
nasty has succeeded dynasty ; 
there have always been pre- 
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tenders, rivals, rebels, inter- 
necine warfare, oppression, 
brutality, slavery, and the 
thousand other tyrannies which 
the Oriental, in the eyes of 
the European philanthropist 
(after the merchant has in- 
stalled himself), is suffered to 
groan under. 

Yet this strange medley of 
tribes, constantly fighting 
amongst themselves, setting up 
rival chiefs, refusing to pay 
taxes, and acknowledging no 
master, is held together by 
the most durable of all bonds 
—a common faith. Hatred of 
the infidel is still paramount 
in the breasts of the faithful, 
and it is the only national cry 
left to the Mahometan. The 
failure to realise this, and to 
utilise the immense power 
which lies behind such vehe- 
ment fanaticism, has cost Abdul 
Aziz the respect of his people, 
—it may cost him his throne, 
and eventually Morocco her 
independence. The occupation 
of Casa Blanca by the French 
was the last opportunity to 
bring all the discordant ele- 
ments into line. The great 
man would have placed him- 
self at the head of the nation 
and declared a Holy War on 
the infidel. All the petty bick- 
erings, jealousies, and inter- 
necine strife would have van- 
ished before the Prophet’s own 
call to arms. 

But Abdul Aziz has missed 
his flood-tide, if indeed Nature 
has endowed him with the 
qualities necessary to steer the 
barque of State through the 
troubled waters of an inter- 
national struggle, with a crew 
mutinous and discontented. 
His eyes have been fixed on 
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his present necessities, not on 
the future: he required gold 
for himself, his harem, and to 
satisfy the greed of his viziers ; 
gold to buy motor-cars, photo- 
graphs, phonographs, sewing- 
machines, dolls, toys, and 
other trumperies of civilisa- 
tion, which seduce the degener- 
ate Oriental. The state of his 
country mattered not, as long 
as the infidel could provide the 
gold. 

On the day of her arrival 
the warship could not land her 
envoys, as the sea was rough, 
and the line of foam across 
the bar laughed back defiance. 
It was Nature’s last warning 
to barbarism: the waves break- 
ing over the bar seemed to 
whisper of the evils to come, 
once the infidel was allowed 
to land. But the faithful 


looked on in apathy, thinking 


the day to be written in the 
unchangeable Book of Fate. 
The breakers having done their 
duty, calmed down, and the 
Mission of civilisation was 
able to land. A great surf 
barge, manned by twenty-four 
of the sturdiest children of the 
Prophet, put out from shore, 
eagerly watched by thousands 
on land and sea. After a pro- 
longed struggle with the sub- 
siding breakers—still mutter- 
ing an angry disapproval— 
the barge passed the surf, and 
was towed to the warship by 
a steam-pinnace. The chief of 
the Mission, arrayed in a dress- 
suit, embarked, attended by a 
brilliant crowd of naval and 
military officers. They de- 
scended into the barge with 
the dignity befitting their rank 
and their mission, but oh! in 
what a state of misery they 
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landed. The Atlantic rollers 
are very democratic, and where 
they break over the bar at 
Rabat there is a strong sus- 
picion of Socialism in their 
conduct. The proud and the 
humble, ministers and clerks, 
generals and privates, are alike 
tumbled into a discordant, un- 
happy sea-sick mass, all made 
equal for one short hour by a 
common misery, Nature’s only 
Socialist. The Mahometan 
crew took their precious burden 
through the surf, singing loud 
praises to Allah, and calling 
upon him plaintively for pro- 
tection whenever a great wave 
threatened to overwhelm them. 
Better, perhaps, for their 
monarch and for the independ- 
ence of Morocco had the Pro- 
phet overturned the barge and 
buried all in the angry waters ; 
but it was written in the Book 
of Fate that the Mission was 
to land, and that the inde- 
pendence of Morocco is to 
gradually pass away. 

The true character of a 
monarch is never known un- 
til he finds himself face to 
face with difficulties. As a 
rule, the king is only seen 
on days of processions and 
great solemnities, in a fine 
uniform, attended by faithful 
guards, and cheered by his 
loyal subjects. The trials and 
misfortunes, like the power 
of a constitutional monarch, 
are strictly limited; his 
duties are carefully defined ; 
over the finances of his State 
he has no control, and con- 
sequently no anxiety, while his 
own are carefully regulated 
and are generally sufficient for 
his needs. His sole power lies 
in his personal influence and in 
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that mysterious pulling of the 
strings behind the scenes. But 
how different is the lot of the 
absolute monarch, for he bears 
on his shoulders not only his 
private troubles but also the 
cares of State. The respon- 
sibility for everything lies 
with him, and all the praise 
or all the blame is his. Surely 
no absolute monarch ever 
found himself in a more diffi- 
cult or miserable position than 
Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Morocco, 
whose dominions stretch 
from the Atlas to Algeria, 
from the Sahara to the At- 
lantic, and who is supposed to 
hold the sceptre over eight 
millions of the faithful! In 


reality his authority extends 
in a very uncertain manner to 
about half a mile beyond the 
particular place in which he 
happens to be. On his jour- 


ney from Fez his dominions 
stretched in a small circle 
round the great tent in which 
he slept; while the outskirts 
of his camp were nightly plun- 
dered by his loyal subjects 
who dwell beside the road. On 
arriving at Rabat he finds him- 
self the nominal ruler over a 
small, white, flat-roofed palace, 
and half a mile of green turf, 
on which are pitched the tents 
of his few remaining soldiers. 
The tribesmen, who formed 
the irregular mounted escort 
which accompanied him from 
Fez, have long since departed 
to their homes, while many 
have sold their rifles to the 
discontented Chaouia tribes in 
order to buy bread. The 
lonely monarch at Rabat sure- 
ly presents a pathetic figure, 
which must command the sym- 
pathies, and deserves the seri- 
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ous study, of his fellow-kings 
in this democratic age. Born 
in the purple, but with a 
character totally unfitted to 
hold the sceptre of royalty in 
a@ country where intellect is 
ever secondary to brute force, 
Abdul Aziz finds himself at the 
age of twenty-eight in the 
following unfortunate position. 
Six thousand infidels are en- 
trenched within forty miles of 
his sacred capital; their war- 
ships lie anchored with their 
guns trained on his sea-board 
towns; in the south, a rival 
monarch—his own half-brother 
—has set himself up, and threat- 
ens to march on Fez or to 
attack him at Rabat; in the 
north is a pretender, long quiet, 
but now seizing the moment 
of general unrest to assert his 
claims; his trusty adviser is 
held a prisoner by Raisuli, 
who practises open brigandage 
and extortion; his exchequer 
is empty; his State jewels are 
on their way to Europe to be 
pawned; his few remaining 
walriors are ready to desert 
the moment they can find a 
master who will pay them 
more than two days out of 
seven; and at his side is an 
unwelcome Republican, his 
pockets bulging with the Act 
of Algeciras. Surely this tale 
of misfortune is sufficient to 
break the most indomitable 
spirit. 

To the Occidental the re- 
puted antidote to sorrow and 
misfortune is philosophy, but 
how often is the remedy 
capable of curing, and how 
often does it drive reflection 
away? There are few who 
can so elevate their minds 
above their material surround- 
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ings as to regard with perfect 
equanimity and indifference 
the changes of fortune and 
prosperity. Now, as philos- 
ophy is the Occidental panacea 
in misfortune, so also is an 
implicit belief in predestina- 
tion the Oriental antidote. 
In the selection of predestina- 
tion as his chief article of 
faith, what consummate wis- 
dom and foresight the Prophet 
displayed, for who would 
change the comfort of that 
pernicious doctrine for all the 
solace of philosophy and the 
spiritual calm of the higher 
morality of Europe? But pre- 
destination contains the fatal 
germs of enervation and decay, 
for it is a doctrine of laissez-faire, 
indifference, and sloth. As the 
conception of Mahometanism, 
it was the most useful weapon 
in the Prophet’s armoury, for 
it could be used to explain 
his failures and to satisfy the 
incredulity of his followers 
when things went wrong. 
When all went well, but little 
was heard of it. Its baneful 
effects on later generations of 
the faithful were not apparent 
when the Arabs were struggl- 
ing to establish their dominion 
over the decaying Roman Em- 
pire, and swept forward in an 
irresistible flood of fanaticism. 
While success hovered over the 
Crescent, there was little in- 
ducement to flaunt this limit- 
ation of human prowess before 
the world; and the successive 
Mahometan conquerors were 
quite content to take the credit 
of their unexampled victory 
and spoliation. But the doc- 
trine became fatal after the 
early energy of Islam had 
spent itself, and the descend- 
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ants of the conquerors began 
to enjoy the ordinary life of 
settled communities. The vital- 
ity of the Mahometan world is 
very low at the present day; 
and while Christian nations 
are progressing in all branches 
of human endeavour, Mahom- 
etan countries are standing 
still or relapsing into greater 
darkness. How can this decay 
be explained? It is not mental 
or physical, for the life of the 
Arab is far more conducive to 
health and vitality than that 
of the average Christian. 
Surely the real cause is the 
fatal lassitude engendered by 
an unchanging belief in an 
ordained future. The old age 
of nations is rarely dignified, 
but Mahomet found a certain 
method of making the declin- 
ing years of Mahometan mon- 
archies tolerable. The evils 
predestination inflicts on com- 
munities, and the comfort it 
brings to the individual mind 
and conscience, are clearly 
visible in the present state of 
Morocco. What Occidental 
monarch could bear such a 
burden of calamity on his 
shoulders as is borne by Abdul 
Aziz? The unhappy state of 
his country, the miseries of 
his subjects, and the precarious 
condition of his own affairs, 
would surely overwhelm a 
Christian king. How his con- 
science would reproach him! 
If an absolute monarch, he 
would blame himself for the 
misfortunes he has brought 
on the State; if a limited 
monarch, he would deplore his 
inability to intervene. Richard 
II., when he found his throne 
gradually slipping from his 
feeble hands, derived a little 
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ray of comfort by reflecting on 
the divine right of kings. 


** Not all the water in the rough-rude 


sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed 
king !” 


he exclaims. Now the position 
of Abdul Aziz is every whit as 
bad as that of Richard II.; 
but whereas the latter’s cup of 
sorrow was filled to overflow- 
ing, the former is perfectly 
happy, and even regards the 
future with equanimity. He 
also says— 


‘* Not all the water in the rough-rude 
sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed 
king !” 


But he adds the important 
proviso, “unless it is other- 
wise written in the Book of 
Fate—a matter in which I am 
in no wise concerned.” This 
adds enormously to his com- 
fort, for it soothes his con- 
science, and marks the essen- 
tial difference between the 
agony of a Richard II. and 
the peace of mind of an 
Abdul Aziz. 

But this fatal doctrine, 
although in the darkest hour 
it may drive away the pangs 
of reflection and bring com- 
fort and a spirit of resignation 
to the monarch’s mind, is 
fatal to the interests of his 
subjects and to the independ- 
ence of his country. For as 
it brings relief to a reflective 
mind, and silences the re- 
proaches of conscience, so 
also does it banish thoughts 
of action,—for what matter 
can be altered by action un- 
less, indeed, the effort itself 
is regarded as predestined in 
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the Book of Fate ?—an unlike. 
ly contingency when dealing 
with a man of weak physique 
and indolent habits, born, 
nourished, and trained in the 
softening atmosphere of the 
harem. 

But what a beautiful seren- 
ity this doctrine of an ordained 
future casts over Eastern com- 
munities. The steady un- 
changing flow down the tide 
of time towards a settled end, 
which no human action can 
direct or alter, the apathy of 
the people to the gravest 
events and changes, the pa- 
tience of the Oriental, the 
absence of hurry, and the 
feeling that all the present 
and all eternity is yours, 
spring from the same fatal 
source, beautiful to look upon 
and to be near, but poisonous 
to the vitality of the individ- 
ual and to the progress of 
peoples. There are no nerves 
in the East,—none of the 
stress, the competition, and 
the restlessness of the great 
cities of Europe or of the 
New World, simply because 
nerves, rush, and restlessness 
are incompatible with pre- 
destination. 

The actual participants in 
world events enjoy—except at 
rare intervals—little of the 
concentrated interest and ex- 
citement experienced by those 
who read about them from 
a distance. The crowded 
columns of a newspaper con- 
tain the essence of all that 
is not ordinary in the lives of 
individuals and in the pro- 
gress of nations, served up in 
a form calculated to attract 
the eye of the sensation lover. 
But to those on the spot, de- 
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partures from the normal are 
so intermingled with the nor- 
mal that their relative im- 
portance in history, and their 
far-reaching effects, are often 
lost. To the spectator there 
is little distinction between a 
royal procession and a revol- 
ution. Negotiations, secret 
intrigues, and ministerial con- 
ferences, which make or alter 
the destinies of nations, are 
carried on behind closed doors 
unnoticed by, and of small 
interest to, the majority of 
mankind. Thus, in spite of 
the unhappy state of Morocco, 
there was little which caught 
the eye at Rabat to bring 
home the full gravity of the 
crisis through which the 
country was passing. The 
life of the people flowed on 
just as it had done for cen- 
turies; and being an Oriental 
crowd, there were not even 
those evidences of unrest 
which would be apparent 
under similar circumstances 
in a Western community. In 
reality, how little is the life 
of the masses affected by any 
of the changes which go to 
make history! It is only the 
small minority of the govern- 
ing class, the party-man and 
the place-man, who experience 
to the full the trials, passions, 
and tricks of fortune which 
spring from changes in minis- 
tries or the substitution of 
one form of government for 
another. If their religion is 
not interfered with, and as 
long as their material condi- 
tion remains the same, it mat- 
ters but little to the majority 
who guides the helm of State. 
This is all the more true in 
a purely agricultural country 
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like Morocco, where all are 
supported by the fertility of 
the soil, the fruitfulness of 
which is independent of the 
actions of ministries, the in- 
trigues of the palace, the 
vicissitudes of viziers, and the 
relations between the head 
of the State and Foreign 
Powers. 


Apathy reigned in Rabat 
after the first novelty of the 
French Mission had worn off. 
The ancient walled town, whose 
prosperity waned when science, 
in the guise of steam - boats, 
put an end to successful piracy, 
only wakes up from her 
lethargy when her monarch 
pays one of his infrequent 
visits. On this occasion he 
was accompanied by a great 
Mehalla to guard his sacred 
person, and, what was of more 
importance to the citizens of 
Rabat, that Mehalla was being 
paid at the princely rate (for 
Morocco) of two days for seven. 
All this money found its way 
into the little booths which 
serve as shops, where the Jew, 
the effete town Moor, the 
broken-down European, and 
negroes of all shades, sit side 
by side. No article is too 
humble for the retailer, and 
the poorest can buy according 
to his means. Thus there are 
hawkers in the streets who 
sell you six matches at a time, 
in case you cannot afford an 
entire box. What a study in 
types and characters the streets 
of Rabat afford as the Sultan’s 
warriors, some mounted, some 
on foot, but each man carry- 
ing his rifle—for no man dare 
leave this, the most cherished of 
all possessions in Morocco, for 
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a moment, lest his neighbour 
steals it,—hurry from one little 
store to another, a prey to the 
avarice and cupidity of the 
Jew, the town Moor, the 
European, and the negro. 
Through the crowded streets 
sad-faced camels, looking as if 
they bore on their shoulders 
the accumulated sins of ages; 
mules laden with the produce 
of the country ; water-carriers 
with their goat-skins thrown 
over their shoulders and 
tinkling their little bells,—force 
their way; while a babel of 
strange tongues, discordant 
shouts, and the unceasing 
prayers to Allah, add a fitting 
atmosphere to the scene. The 


houses of the many consuls, of 
the members of the Mission, 
and of the principal Caids are 
guarded by little groups of sol- 
diers, each man carrying a rifle 
with the bayonet fixed. They 


cannot be trusted with cart- 
ridges, either selling them to 
the first bidder or using them 
against those with whom they 
have been unable to make a 
satisfactory bargain. A riot 
ensues, a precious European is 
hurt: then come more fleets, 
more soldiers, and more gentle- 
men in dress-suits, with present- 
ation diamond rings in one hand 
and limitations of liberty in the 
other. The soldiers are typical 
of everything in Morocco,— 
chaotic, humorous, incondite; 
and they show the evils and 
the comic side of Europe’s med- 
dling. Formerly there were 
English, German, and French 
instructors at Fez, but each in 
turn realised the utter futility 
of attempting to create an army 
under the existing régime. The 
result has been a strange one : 
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there are soldiers who march 
like English Guardsmen, and 
who wear a uniform not dis- 
similar; there are others trained 
to the stiff German goose- 
step, who sport a green uniform 
which resembles that of the 
Kaiser’s troops ; and yet others 
drilled by the French, also 
wearing a distinctive dress. 
The discipline and drill have 
long since been forgotten ; only 
tattered uniforms, an upright 
carriage, a more regular step, 
and the slight swagger peculiar 
to all, whether Christians, 
Mahometans, or Heathens, 
who have once worn a uni- 
form, remain as a memorial of 
the instructors’ wasted efforts. 
The Moorish army resembles 
some stage troupe undergoing 
its first dress rehearsal, when 
the supers are neither accus- 
tomed to their kit nor at home 
with their surroundings. 

Yet this strange medley 
of races and tribes remains 
true to the commands of the 
Prophet, and for a month each 
year every man, woman, and 
child, above the age of twelve, 
touches no food and drink be- 
tween the hours of sunrise and 
sunset. What a trial of en- 
durance this is for even the 
strongest constitution, accus- 
tomed to its three recognised 
and numerous supplementary 
meals a-day! The month of 
Ramadan runs the circle of the 
year, and the ordeal is there- 
fore more exhausting in the 
summer than in the winter, for 
it means abstinence from water 
throughout the hottest hours 
of the day. What other 
prophet can rely on the faith- 
ful observance of such an 
exacting faith? This pro- 
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longed fast is bad for the 
health and spirits, and towards 
the end of Ramadan the mass 
of the people are irritable to a 
degree ; servants are so reduced 
that they can hardly struggle 
through their duties; and 
industry almost comes to a 
standstill, for the majority of 
the faithful are asleep when 
they should be up and doing, 
having passed the night in 
revels and excesses, natural 
offsprings of starved and 
miserable days. Yet down 
through twelve centuries no 
seer has arisen to question the 
wisdom of executing to the 
letter these stringent com- 
mands ; no learned college has 
attempted to put other inter- 
pretation on the Prophet's 
words; and no great chief 
has taken the responsibility— 
naturally a popular one—of 
relieving his followers from 
this onerous article of their 
faith, This is neither the 
time nor the place to com- 
pare the advantages and 
practical morality of vari- 
ous creeds, but what other 
religion can compare with the 
Mahometan in the severity of 
the sacrifices it demands from 
its followers; what other doc- 
trine has twelve hundred years 
of such unbroken observance 
behind it? The behaviour of 
the people of Morocco during 
the cruel month of Ramadan is 
surely a great lesson in faith 
and self-sacrifice, and one is 
tempted to ask, Are they men 
and women like ourselves, or 
are they, through the long ob- 
servance of strict formula 
throughout twelve centuries, 
devoid of all feelings and 
passions? But the human 
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element of the Arabs was seen 
at sunset during Ramadan at 
Rabat. Near that hour the 
people gather in hundreds 
round the old fort overlooking 
the sea. Some carry basins of 
food, others pitchers of water. 
At sunset a gun, doubly charged 
with black powder so that it 
may be heard all over the town, 
is fired. The waiting multi- 
tude, uttering wild shouts of 
joy, either eat their food on the 
spot, or disperse to their homes, 
like children released from 
school. Then it is you realise 
how much they have suffered 
during the long fast. 

It would be natural to sup- 
pose that a people who are 
capable of forgoing for an 
entire month each year all 
corporeal comforts and lux- 
uries, would be possessed of an 
individual and national char- 
acter cast in such a heroic 
mould that any encroachment 
on, or interference with, their 
liberty would be an impossi- 
bility. What, then, has caused 
the Arabs of Morocco to decline 
from world conquerors to a 
feeble collection of predatory 
tribes, still strong in the ob- 
servance of dogma, but weak 
in allelse? Partly, no doubt, 
it is the natural decay which 
overwhelms all nations in turn ; 
partly the decay which seems 
to dissolve all conquering 
hordes when the wave of 
conquest has spent its force, or 
breaks itself in vain upon 
impossible barriers, and the 
sounder qualities necessary for 
the establishment of permanent 
empires on the pathway of 
peaceful progression are want- 
ing. But the Arabs were not 
merely vulgar hordes of sav- 
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ages, who carried all before 
them by brute force, and who 
planted none of the seeds of 
enlightenment and progress. 
At the darkest period of medi- 
eval history, when all learning 
and culture seemed dead in 
Europe, the spark of science 
and culture was kept burning 
at Fez, and it was the rays of 
Arab learning and philosophy 
which pierced the gloom of 
Europe’s ignorance. But the 
awakening of Europe seems to 
have been fatal to Mahometan 
progression, and since that 
period Morocco has stood still, 
and even retrograded. 


A spectator of all the events 
related, I sought an audience 
with the Sultan. I was inter- 
ested to see how the harassed 
man bore himself in the midst 
of his misfortunes; and I 
thought his deportment and 
attitude towards life might 
supply the secret of Morocco’s 
decline and Mahometan decay. 
I asked for an audience with 
considerable misgiving, for I 
knew grave matters of state 
occupied his attention, and 
I expected either a refusal 
or to endure the typical Ori- 
ental delay before receiving a 
definite reply. But to my sur- 
prise, on the following morning, 
I was commanded to be at 
the Palace at 2 P.M. that same 
afternoon. The Sultan speaks 
no French or English, and it 
was necessary to have an 
interpreter who could speak 
Arabic, and I was happy in 
finding a friend to play this 
thankless réle. At the ap- 
pointed hour we were outside 
the palace gate: it is not 
etiquette to knock or to ring, 
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and you must wait until some- 
one who has been notified 
of your arrival passes you 
in. After a long delay we 
came to the conclusion that we 
had either been forgotten or 
that we were at the wrong 
gate. A short gallop took us 
to the other side of the palace, 
rather late for our appoint- 
ment. This time we were 
successful. A dusky attendant 
motioned us to dismount, our 
horses were held by soldiers, 
and we were ushered into the 
Imperial garden through a 
small postern. We followed 
our guide to a small out- 
building, and here he held up 
his hand as a signal for us 
to halt, while he entered the 
house. A moment later he 
returned, his face wreathed in 
smiles, showing he had gazed 
on the well-beloved, his Im- 
perial Master. He made me 
leave my camera on a flower- 
bed, and then bowed us into 
a little bare, white-washed 
room about ten feet by twelve, 
a kind of summer-house, where 
you expect to find a few string- 
less racquets, some chipped 
croquet balls, and a machine 
for marking tennis - courts. 
The sudden transition from 
bright sunlight to inner dark- 
ness somewhat confused me, 
and a few seconds elapsed 
before I realised we were not 
alone, and that a man was 
standing in the centre of the 
room, close to three plain 
wooden chairs. Seeing my 
companion bow, I knew I must 
be in the Imperial presence, 
and did likewise three times, 
which I had been told was the 
correct number. His Majesty 
smiled in a most engaging 
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manner, and shook hands with 
us both. 

Abdul Aziz is not a pure 
Arab, for his mother was a 
Circassian, and he is much 
more swarthy than is usual 
with his countrymen. His 
face is covered with dark 
hair, and he wears a short 
beard which conceals his weak 
chin ; his forehead is good ; his 
eyes are very fine, and continu- 
ally light up as he becomes 
interested ; but unfortunately 
his face is much disfigured 
by small-pox. He wore the 
ordinary dress of the Moors, 
a long, white, outer robe with 
a hood, which he turned up 
over his red fez, which was 
very large, coming down to his 
eyes and covering half his ears. 
During the time I was with 
him he continually pushed 
back the fez and hood with 
his right hand, and scratched 
his forehead. 

When I remembered the 
wretched state of his country, 
the discontent of his subjects, 
and the precarious condition of 
his own fortunes, I expected to 
find the troubles and despair- 
ing misery of a Richard IL. 
stamped on his Imperial brow ; 
but in this I was agreeably 
mistaken, for, instead, I found 
the life and hope and joy of 
an Alfonso. He beckoned us 
to be seated, saying, ‘You 
have just come from Casa 
Blanca ; they tell me you have 
seen the fighting; have you 
any photographs? If so, I 
would like to see them.” 

I had a collection with me, 
for I had been warned he had 
a great fondness for photo- 
graphs, and sometimes takes 
them himself. The Sultan ex- 
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amined them carefully, and 
marked what each represented 
on the back in Arabic. My 
friend leaned towards me and 
whispered, ‘‘ He means to keep 
them.” This came as rather 
a shock, for of many I had 
no duplicates. I asked him 
to tell his Majesty I would 
send a collection from Tangier 
in an album. This satisfied the 
Sultan, and he handed them 
back. He then asked a series 
of questions. 

Sultan. “Did the 
tribes fight bravely?” 

I replied ‘ Yes,” which 
made his eyes sparkle with 
pleasure. 

Sultan. “ Did 
fight bravely?” 

‘“‘ Yes—especially the officers, 
who always stand up in action 
and take no cover.” 

Sultan, “Icannot understand 
any one going to war who is 
not obliged to: I am sure I’d 
be very frightened. But tell 
me, if the Chaouia tribes had 
put more men in the field, 
would the French have sent 
reinforcements ?” 

“Yes; I feel sure they 
would.” 

Sultan. “T hear the Foreign 
Legion have French, German, 
English, and other national- 
ities serving in the ranks—so 
my people have been fighting 
all Europe.” 

I explained that the major- 
ity were French or Germans, 
and that there were but very 
few Englishmen —for they 
have plenty of opportunities 
for fighting in the Colonies. 

Sultan. “Did the field- guns 
do much harm? Because they 
tell me the big shells from the 
warships did not.” 


Chaouia 


the French 
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I replied that the field-guns 
using shrapnel did more harm 
than the shells from the war- 
ships. 

Sultan. “What is a shrap- 
nel?” 

He was astonished when I 
told him each shell contained 
three hundred bullets, and that 
the area of destruction was 
two hundred and fifty yards 
by twenty; and that the 
Arabs, discovering this fact, 
rode in small parties thirty 
or forty yards apart, so as 
to localise the effect of each 
shell. This interested him, and 
he repeatedly nodded his head 
in approval of their sagacity. 

Sultan. “You have seen the 
Japanese fight? Are my people 
as brave?” 

This pertinent question 
placed me in an awkward 
dilemma, for I had either to 
suppress the truth or offend 
his Majesty. I decided to 
sacrifice the former, and re- 
plied, “ Yes; but they have not 
the same training, skill, or 
tenacity of purpose.” 

His Majesty has a keen 
sense of humour, and laughed 
heartily when I told him the 
story of the Arab who found 
an unexploded six-inch shell. 
He took it home, summoned 
his family and relatives in 
great pride, and requisitioned 
the services of the blacksmith 
to open it in their presence. 
The latter proceeded to bang 
in the top with a huge 
hammer. At the third blow 
it exploded ! 

Up to this time the Sultan 
had asked me repeated ques- 
tions, and I had no opportunity 
of putting any to him. But 
now there was a pause, and I 
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ventured to ask him his views 
on the present state of Morocco. 
He hesitated a little, his face 
became serious, and when he 
spoke it was with great dignity. 

‘Naturally I am distressed 
by these troubles, but if God so 
wills ‘it, I trust all will come 
right in the end. Then I will 
be able to proceed with reforms, 
which recent events have post- 
poned. During the last two 
years a press has sprung up 
in this country, consequently a 
public opinion has arisen, and 
people are beginning to think 
for themselves. I have been 
greatly upset by all that has 
occurred, at Casa Blanca, but I 
will not attempt to lay the 
responsibility.” 

The last part of the sentence 
was accompanied by an expres- 
sive shrug of the shoulders. 
Now I ventured on very danger- 
ous ground, and asked what his 
Majesty thought of Mulai Hafid. 
For a few seconds he made no 
reply, and I began to think he 
was offended; then a faint smile 
crept over his face, and he 
looked up, speaking with great 
animation, almost with fierce- 
ness. 

“We do not fear him; his 
cause is not making progress. 
Why, in order to obtain fol- 
lowers he was obliged to declare 
a Holy War, which I alone 
have the right to do; then he 
went about saying I was re- 
sponsible for the occupation of 
Casa Blanca.” 

At this point the Sultan 
stopped short and laughed 
outright, for I think his own 
vehemence had astonished him. 

“Will your Majesty shortly 
march against Mulai Hafid?” 
I asked. 
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Again he smiled. “No, cer- 
tainly not: at present the 
affairs of Morocco are in the 
hands of diplomats; when di- 
plomacy fails, it will be time 
enough to consider that ques- 
tion.” 

“Does your Majesty think 
the tribes round Casa Blanca 
will remain peaceful now they 
have given in their submis- 
sion?” 

* Again he became serious, 
and answered very deliberately : 

“Tf the French leave Casa 
Blanca, I will guarantee the 
Chaouia remain peaceful, but 
if they stay I fear there will 
be continual troubles during 
the winter.” 

He repeated the same words 
twice, with great emphasis. 

“But,” I asked, “will not 
the fast of Ramadan keep the 
tribes quiet during the next 
month?” 

“T’m afraid there are many 
Arabs who don’t keep the 
fast in times of trouble,” he 
answered with a laugh. 

He now became tired of 
politics, and turned the con- 
versation on to a variety of 
lighter topics. 

“T want,” he said, ‘above 
all things to visit England, 
but at present there seems 
small chance of my doing so. 
However, we never know what 
destiny holds in store. I like 
Englishmen, and I can always 
recognise them immediately, 
for they are different to all 
other peoples. I have an Eng- 
lish doctor; and in my palace 
at Fez I have nothing but 
English things.” 

“Is your Majesty fond of 
travelling?” I asked. 

‘“*No, it tires me, and it is 
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very difficult, because I have to 
take so many tents and people 
with me. When your king 
travels he stays with his sub- 
jects, does he not? But I 
cannot do that, so I have either 
to stay in one of my palaces, or 
else in the big tent you have 
seen outside.” 

“Does your Majesty feel 
keeping the fast of Ramadan 
very much?” 

“Yes, I only take food twice 
in the twenty-four hours— 
once just before and once just 
after sunset.” 

The Sultan’s keen sense of 
humour is proverbial; he ap- 
preciates every point of a 
story, and laughs heartily. 
I told him how the Spanish 
cavalry were bathing on the 
beach at Casa Blanca, when 
the Gloire commenced to shell 
a party of Arabs, over their 
heads. One six-inch shell 
burst prematurely on leaving 
the muzzle of the gun, churn- 
ing up the water with flying 
fragments of steel, some of 
which whizzed close by the 
Spaniards. The latter, think- 
ing they were attacked, retired 
hastily into the town. I asked 
him if he had ever heard of 
Robinson Crusoe, and he re- 
plied, “Yes.” Then I related 
how he had been imprisoned 
at Sali for two years, and that 
Mr Harris, the special corre- 
spondent of ‘The Times,’ was 
going to collect a party and 
search for the house in which 
he was imprisoned. When it 
was found he was going to 
telegraph the news to Eng- 
land, and suggest it should be 
bought by the nation. This 
pleased the Sultan greatly. 
He said, “That is just like 
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Harris.” He then volunteered 
a story of his own. “ Yester- 
day,” he said, “all the French 
correspondents came to see me 
together, and they asked me 
many questions about Morocco, 
and what was going to happen 
in the future. ‘Gentlemen,’ I 
said, ‘you ought to be able to 
tell me better than I can tell 
ou.’ ”? 

“What do you think of the 
position of Caid Maclean?” 
The Sultan made a little 
gesture of despair, and spoke 
sadly : 

“T approve of all measures 
which will secure his speedy 
release, for I only wish to see 
him again.” 

He rose as a signal the 
audience was at an end. I 
wanted to take his photo- 
graph, but my companion said 
he did not think he would 
allow me to do so during 
Ramadan, but he was good 
enough to ask. The Sultan 
immediately consented, and 
stepped out into the bright 
sunlight of the garden. I 
took one picture, then shut 
up the camera, not liking to 
trouble him further, but he 
stopped me and said: 

“Take two or three; for 
the destinies of photographs, 
like that of empires, is un- 
certain.” 

He held out his hand, then 
vanished through a little door 
into his harem, and as I heard 
@ woman’s laugh a_ few 
moments later, I suppose he had 
already begun to entertain his 
ladies with an account of what 
had passed. 

We made our way through 
the garden to the outer gate, 
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amidst an avenue of bowing, 
obsequious officials, who taking 
their cue from the long period 
we had passed with their 
sovereign—over an hour and 
a half—treated us with the 
utmost respect. 

I felt, after I had left the 
Palace, that I had learnt the 
secret which explains the decay 
of Morocco and the decline of 
Mahometan vitality. All who 
come in contact with the 
Sultan are struck by the 
charm of his personality, his 
keen intelligence, his extensive 
knowledge of men and matters, 
and his delightful sense of 
humour,—qualities which go 
to make the great monarch. 
Why, then, is Abdul Aziz such 
a lamentable failure as a ruler ; 
and why has Morocco sunk 
into chaos and decay? The 
answer is not far to seek. It 
is partly due to defects in his 
own character; partly to the 
evils of the system under 
which he rules, which develop 
and accentuate those defects. 
The absolute monarch, even 
though possessing a great 
personality, surrounded by 
favourites, who are generally 
flatterers (for thus is weak 
human nature constituted), 
seldom hears the truth or 
finds himself in touch with 
his subjects. His gaze cannot 
pierce the mist of intrigue 
and self-interest which en- 
virons all his actions. When 
he thinks he is ordering affairs 
to please his subjects and to 
benefit his country, he is but 
playing into the hands of a 
small clique, who throw dust 
into his eyes. But the evils 
of the system are only seen at 
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their worst in an Oriental 
country, where there is no 
press, and consequently no 
public opinion to equipoise the 
malign influence of the favour- 
ites who surround the throne; 
and the evils are exaggerated 
in an incredible degree when 
the character of the Oriental 
monarch is weak. In spite of 
his high intelligence, Abdul 
Aziz is but a feeble monarch ; 
and he is entirely under the 
thumb of successive favourites, 
chosen, not for their ability to 
govern, but for their capacity 
to tickle with fresh allure- 
ments the capricious levity of 
their sovereign. Thus the 


Sultan is incapable of carrying 
out reforms, for he has neither 
the moral courage nor the 
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physical energy: all his abili- 
ties are squandered on the 
small things of life that 
please; and his knowledge of 
men, affairs, and the necessities 
of his country, instead of being 
put to practical use, is dis- 
sipated in the lighter and more 
congenial atmosphere of the 
harem. But whether he rides 
the present storm and emerges 
more powerful and enlightened, 
or whether he shares the 
common fate of so many Ori- 
ental potentates, it is certain 
that, borne up by an implicit 
belief in an ordained future 
which no action of his can 
direct er modify, Abdul Aziz 
will meet either extreme of 
fortune in a spirit of kingly 
resignation. 
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To the present generation 
the name of “Coke of Norfolk” 
conveys little beyond a vague 
memory of his having been a 
successful farmer and an un- 
compromising Whig; but in 
his own time—that is, in the 
latter half of the eighteenth 
century—he was probably the 
best known and the most dis- 
tinguished Englishman, with 
the exception of William Pitt 
and Charles Fox, both in his 
own country and on the Con- 
tinent. There were many 
reasons for his filling so large 
@ space in the popular imag- 
ination. Firstly, he was an 
English squire of the best 
type — emphatically a grand 
sergneur of illustrious descent, 
of distinguished manners and 


appearance, and with a prince- 


ly fortune. Furthermore, he 
was a mighty hunter, one of 
the keenest sportsmen of his 
day: the trusted friend of 
Charles Fox, and the stren- 
uous advocate of popular 
rights. And lastly, he was 
an ideal landlord, and one of 
the most practical and scien- 
tific farmers that the country 
has ever known. To this it 
may be added that, although 
masterful and imperious, Coke 
was a man of sterling integ- 
rity of character, was warm- 
hearted and generous almost 
to a fault, and in his own 
domains was the prince of 
hosts and good fellows. 

It has always been a matter 


of comment and surprise that 
no adequate biography of so 
notable a character should have 
appeared during the century 
and a half which has elapsed 
since hisdeath. As a matter of 
fact, such a biography was being 
prepared by Coke’s brother-in- 
law, Mr Thomas Keppel; but 
by some unaccountable acci- 
dent the materials compiled by 
him disappeared, and though 
some sketches of Holkham and 
its master have appeared at 
one time or another,—notably 
those by Dr Rigby and Mr 
Walter Kye,—it has been re- 
served for Mrs Stirling to 
present us recently with an 
interesting, though somewhat 
desultory, account of her 
great - grandfather and his 
numerous friends! In spite 
of many digressions into the 
family history whieh might 
well have been condensed or 
suppressed altogether, there is 
humour, as well as spirit, in 
much of her narrative; but 
her book would have been 
better if it had been shorter, 
and there is too much of Dr 
Parr, Mrs Opie, and Mr 
Martin Rishton. Two huge 
volumes of this kind might 
(as Macaulay once remarked) 
have been regarded as light 
literature by Hilpah and 
Shallum before the Deluge; 
but, alas! we have neither 
the courage nor the endur- 
ance of our antediluvian an- 
cestors. To our mind, the 
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best form of a biography is 
a post-octavo volume which 
practically tells us all we 
want to know on the sub- 
ject, and which you can hold 
comfortably in one hand and 
read by the fireside with your 
feet on the fender. 

However, we must so far 
follow Mrs Stirling’s example 
as to touch upon Coke’s line- 
age and antecedents, for it 
was only by a series of (to 
him) fortunate accidents that 
‘he beeame the owner of 
Holkham and the “lord of 
Norfolk.” The vast estates in 
many counties bequeathed by 
the founder of the family, Sir 
Edward Coke, the great Chief 
Justice, had, owing to the 
failure of male heirs, become 
practically divided towards 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century between two persons 
—Thomas Coke (created Earl 


of Leicester), who had the 
lion’s share of the property, 


including Holkham; and 
Wenman Roberts, who took 
the name of Coke after in- 
heriting the Derbyshire pro- 
perty. He was Lord Leicester’s 
nephew by marriage, and the 
father of Thomas William Coke, 
always known in later life as 
“Coke of Norfolk,” to distin- 
guish him from two of his 
namesakes who also had seats 
in Parliament. At the time of 
his birth there seemed little 
chance of his ever succeeding 
to the Holkham property. But, 
as it happened, Lord Leicester’s 
son, Edward Coke,—the only 
one who grew up to manhood, 
—illustrated in his career the 
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various stages of the “ Rake’s 
Progress.” His marriage to 
Lady Mary Campbell—a wilful 
and eccentric beauty with the 
airs of a tragedy queen—turned 
out a disastrous failure. They 
practically separated at the 
church door, and never lived 
together as man and wife. A 
few years later, in 1753, Lord 
Coke’s unhappy life came to 
a premature end, and then 
Mr Wenman Coke became 
Lord Leicester’s heir - pre- 
sumptive, 

After his son’s death the 
Earl lived on at Holkham—the 
palace which he had created on 
the bleak shores of the North 
Sea, where (as he said himself) 
his nearest neighbour was the 
King of Denmark. He was a 
man of taste and learning, had 
travelled much in Italy, and 
when a mere youth had formed 
a priceless collection of rare 
manuscripts, marble statues, 
and masterpieces of the Italian 
school, for his new house at 
Holkham, of which the founda- 
tions were laid in 1734. It is 
a huge pile of white brick, 
planned after a design by 
Palladio. Externally it is as 
austerely massive and impress- 
ive as the Cathedral of St 
Mungo, and would have de- 
lighted the heart of Andrew 
Fairservice: “Nane o’ your 
whigmaleeries or curly-wurlies 
and open-steek hems about it, 
—a’ solid weel-jointed masonry 
that’will stand as lang as the 
warld.”! This description 
would well apply to Holk- 
ham, which is so solidly built 
as to be practically fireproof, 
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and has, we believe, never 
been insured. When you once 
pass the low doorway into the 
lofty entrance hall, you find 
yourself in an Italian palace. 
The interior is aglow with 
coloured marbles and varie- 
gated alabaster; and the stately 
rooms and corridors are hung 
with tapestries and Genoese 
velvet, and covered with paint- 
ings by Titian and Guido, Paul 
Veronese and Claude Lorraine. 
This house and its furnishing 
was practically the work of 
Lord Leicester’s life. After his 
son’s death he lived on at 
Holkham with his Countess, 
as proud and imperious as 
himself, in a kind of splendid 
isolation, adding room after 
room to his vast palace, and 
accumulating treasures which 
no son of his was ever destined 
to inherit. The house was 
finally completed after his 
death in 1754 by his widow, 
in accordanee with the original 
design. 

Meanwhile Thomas Coke, the 
child who was to eventually 
inherit the Holkham property, 
was growing up at Longford, 
the fine old manor-house in 
Derbyshire whose castellated 
tower dated from the Norman 
conquest, and which had been 
bequeathed by the Chief Justice 
to his sixth son. When ten 
years old Thomas Coke was 
sent to Eton, entering the 
school in the same year as 
Charles Fox left it. Even in 
those early days he must have 
been a first-rate shot, for we 
hear of seventy snipe being 
found in his room, and also of 
his being pursued by the royal 
gamekeepers for killing a 
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pheasant in Windsor Park. 
His great-aunt, Lady Leicester, 
seems to have taken no notice 
of him until he left Eton in 
his eighteenth year, when she 
wrote a curt and characteristic 
note offering him £500 a-year 
to travel on the Continent, and 
shortly afterwards she invited 
him to visit her at Holkham. 
Coke accepted both offers, and 
in the year 1771 he first set 
foot in the domain which has 
been so indelibly associated 
with his name. But his recep- 
tion was by no means en- 
couraging. The old lady 
received him with freezing 
dignity, gazed at him long 
and earnestly, and then 
addressed him: “ Young man, 
you are in Holkham for the 
first time, and you will prob- 
ably one day be master of this 
house; but understand that I 
will live as long as I can.” 
And then she shook her 
clenched fist in his face with 
such vigour that the sofa 
trembled under her. But she 
was evidently resigned to the 
situation, and throughout his 
visit Coke was treated with 
much state and ceremony, 
and when he expressed a wish 
to attend the Assizes at 
Norwich, Lady Leicester sent 
him over in a coach and six, 
with postilions, outriders, and 
a retinue of servants. On his 
return she questioned him 
minutely as to his partners at 
the county ball. He named a 
Miss Pratt, who he said was 
the prettiest girl in the room. 
“Pratt! Pratt!” said the old 
lady, in a tone of ineffable 
contempt. “Sir, you should 
have condescended to dance 
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with no one lower than Miss 
Walpole.” But, with all defer- 
ence to Lady Leicester, it may 
be remarked that the Pratts can 
claim to be of as ancient descent 
as the Walpoles themselves. 

It is not surprising that 
young Coke should have been 
eager to change the monotony 
of life at Holkham, where Lady 
Leicester rarely saw a visitor, 
for the freer atmosphere of 
foreign travel. That was be- 
fore the days of Cook’s tourists 
and monster hotels; and the 
young Englishmen who “saun- 
tered Europe round” in the 
eighteenth century were mostly 
scions of noble families, who 
travelled leisurely from capital 
to capital and consorted on 
equal terms with princes and 
ambassadors. Coke was a 
favourable specimen of this 
class. He was well educated 
and intelligent, the heir to a 
princely fortune, so handsome 
that he was known as le bel 
Anglais, and he had the frank 
manners and the unembarrassed 
bearing of the English youths 
who excited the admiration of 
Goethe some fifty years later. 
“Their deportment in society 
is as easy and as full of confid- 
ence as if they were lords 
everywhere, and the whole 
world belonged to them. It 
is thus that they make such 
havoc in the hearts of our 
young ladies!” ? 

Coke quite justified the phil- 
osopher’s opinion, and seems to 
have won all hearts in the 
royal circles, where he was 4 
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welcome guest. At the King 
of Sardinia’s Court he led the 
cotillon with the king’s daugh- 
ter, the Princess of Saxony. 
At Rome he became intimate 
with Princess Louise of Stol- 
berg, better known as the 
Countess of Albany, then a 
charming girl of twenty, who 
had recently married Charles 
Stuart (the Young Pretender), 
and she presented him with his 
own picture by Alboni, which 
still hangs in the saloon at 
Longford. Coke is depicted 
as a gallant youth in fancy 
dress leaning against a pillar, 
while in the background is the 
reclining statue of the love- 
lorn Ariadne, who is supposed 
to represent the princess. It 
is not surprising that the late 
Queen Victoria, though she 
had a marvellous memory for 
names and dates, should have 
been astonished when reminded 
late in life that she had actu- 
ally been the guest of a man 
(in 1835) who had danced in 
his youth with the Pretender’s 
wife. While at Rome Coke fol- 
lowed the example of his great- 
uncle in buying antiques and 
curios,—though of course on a 
much smaller scale,—and he 
showed considerable taste and 
judgment in his selection. He 
was especially fortunate in 
being present when the tomb 
of Nonius, the Senator, was 
opened, and bought on the spot 
the famous red opal ring men- 
tioned by Pliny, which Mark 
Antony wanted to buy as a 
present for Cleopatra.2 From 





1 Eckermann’s ‘ Conversations of Goethe’ (Oxenford), p- 317. 

2 Coke would never say what he gave for this priceless relic, which is now 
an heirloom in the Spencer-Stanhope family. It is said to have been valued at 
£20,000. 
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Rome Coke passed on to Flor- 
ence, Naples, Vienna, and Paris, 
and finally returned to Eng- 
land in the summer of 1774. 

The two following years were 
the most momentous in Coke’s 
life. Old Lady Leicester died. 
Coke himself became of age 
and married the woman of 
his choice, Jane Dutton (his 
brother-in-law’s sister), whose 
charming face still smiles at 
us in her admirable portrait by 
Barber. Then Mr Wenman 
Coke died, and his son found 
himself master not only of 
Holkham but of the major part 
of the estates accumulated by 
his ancestor, the Chief Jus- 
tice. His income could not 
have been less than £60,000 
a-year, and there must have 
been a large accumulation of 
ready money as well. Coke 
was, indeed, “a landed 
grandee,” as Canning called 
him, and, next to the Speaker, 
was indubitably the First Com- 
moner in England. With his 
princely fortune, his youth 
and strength, his exuberant 
vitality, and his marriage to 
one of the most charming 
women of her day, he was 
practically master of all that 
made life worth living, as far 
as the good things of this 
world are concerned. 

Soon after Coke had settled 
down at Holkham he was 
elected member for Norfolk, in 
his father’s place, without op- 
position. He retained his seat 
—with an interval of some six 
years—for half a century,— 
from 1776 to the passing of 
the first Reform Bill. But we 
do not propose to dwell upon 
his political life. He was an 
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uncompromising Whig from 
the outset to the conclusion of 
his parliamentary career; and 
just as Dr Johnson in the 
opposite camp maintained that 
the first Whig was the devil— 
the father of lies,—so Coke 
held that “the vile Tories and 
their viler instrument, Mr 
Pitt,” were the origin of all 
evil. This belief was, in fact, 
a tradition in his family. It 
had been part of his father’s 
advice to his son: “Tom, never 
trust a Tory.” This is a hard 
saying to those of us who have 
seen a succession of Tory Min- 
isters of unblemished honour 
and integrity ; but, as a matter 
of fact, there was little to 
choose between Whig and Tory 
as regards political honesty in 
those bad old times. Indeed, 
the most barefaced plunderer 
of the public in the eighteenth 
century happened to be a 
Whig — that is, if he had 
any principles at all. This 
was Charles Fox’s father, the 
Paymaster -General, who de- 
served to have been impeached 
for peculation, instead of being 
created the first Lord Holland. 
Autres temps, autres mours. 
Had Coke lived a century later 
he would probably have been 
a staunch Conservative. The 
most consistent Tory among us 
could not object to the favour- 
ite toast at the Holkham ban- 
quets: “The respectability of 
the Crown, the durability of 
the Constitution, and the pros- 
perity of the People.” As 
to other matters, Coke was 
sound on the subject of the 
game laws; his views on Pro- 
tection would have satisfied 
even Mr Henry Chaplin; and 
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we may be certain that his 
sturdy common-sense would 
have no sympathy with latter- 
day sentimentalism in politics, 
cranks and faddists, socialists 
and suffragettes. 

When Coke first entered 
Parliament, Lord Orford, his 
neighbour at Houghton, pro- 
phesied that he would soon be 
“a clog in !the wheels of the 
Government,” and so indeed it 
proved. His uncompromising 
honesty and force of character 
made him a formidable op- 
ponent; and, though he made 
no pretension to be an orator, 
a few sentences from his mouth, 
as in the case of his friend Lord 
Althorp, from their simplicity 
and directness, often carried 
more weight than the care- 
fully prepared speeches of 
more ambitious politicians. 
Both the Duke of Portland 
and William Pitt offered him 
a peerage to detach him from 
the Whig party, but both 
offers were contemptuously 
refused. He preferred, as he 
said, to be at the head of the 
Commons rather than at the 
tail of the Peerage. He was 
too proud and too wealthy to 
be bribed or conciliated. From 
the first he was strongly op- 
posed to the inglorious war 
with America, and it was 
he who in the session of 
1782 brought forward the 
motion for recognising the 
independence of the United 
States,—a motion which, after 
an all-night’s sitting, was car- 
ried by a majority of one. It 
was Coke, also, who carried up 
the address to King George, 
praying him to give his assent 
to the motion,—dressed as he 
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appears in a fine portrait by 
Gainsborough, in the long 
coat, the leather breeches, 
and the top-boots with the 
spurs of a Knight of the Shire. 
No envoy could have been’ less 
acceptable to George III. than 
Coke of Norfolk. Certainly 
no two characters could have 
been more antipathetic. It 
was a time when party pas- 
sions ran high, and Coke was 
probably the best hater of his 
time. The man whom he 
hated most intensely was 
George III., as the fountain- 
head of political corruption 
and the cause of the Ameri- 
can War. It has usually been 
an accepted maxim in politics 
that “death quits a’ scores,” 
and the tomb brings with it 
silence, if not reconciliation. 
But Coke was implacable to 
his foes, whether dead or liv- 
ing. Like the hero of Rokeby: 


“ Eternal as their own, his hate 
Surmounts the bounds of mortal fate, 
And dies not with the dead.” 


At a public dinner in 1830, a 
toast was proposed, “to the 
memory of George III.” Coke 
not only refused to drink the 
toast, but delivered a vehement 
speech in which he denounced 
the late king as “ the worst man 
that ever sat upon a throne.” 
This lapsus lingue, as the Duke 
of Sussex somewhat mildly 
termed it, was an unpardon- 
able outrage on good manners 
and good feeling, and was re- 
sented even by that most easy- 
going monarch, William IV. 
But if Coke could hate, he 
was also capable of strong 
affections. Throughout his life 
he was the devoted friend and 
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admirer of Charles Fox, but 
this fact did not prevent him 
from doing his utmost to dis- 
suade that statesman from 
joining the ill-omened Coali- 
tion Government of 1783, which 
resulted in the Whigs losing 
160 seats at the next election. 
Coke was himself one of “ Fox’s 
martyrs,” and gave up his seat 
for Norfolk. He did not re- 
enter Parliament till 1790, 
when divergent views on the 
French Revolution were break- 
ing up the Whig party, and 
when William Pitt was practi- 
cally the dictator of England. 
From that date till 1832 he 
was member for Norfolk, and 
for many years previous to his 
retirement was Father of the 
House of Commons. Had Coke 
accepted the peerage offered 
him so frequently, he would 
probably have saved half a 


million of money, for that is 
the sum which he is said to 
have disbursed in election ex- 


penses. This enormous outlay 
obliged him to sell some valu- 
able property near Manchester. 
It was sold, of course, at a 
mere fraction of its present 
value; and if it had been pre- 
served in the family, the pre- 
sent Earl of Leicester would 
be one of the richest peers in 
England. 

Personally, Coke was by no 
means sorry to leave what he 
called “the pestiferous walls ” 
of the House of Commons, even 
for a time. He had entered 
Parliament from a sense of 
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duty and without enthusiasm, 
and he left it without reluct- 
ance or regret. He was now 
free to follow the pursuits of 
country life and the sport in 
which his soul delighted. He 
had succeeded his neighbour, 
Lord Townshend, as M.F.H. 
in West Norfolk; but he had 
kennels in Suffolk and Essex 
as well, and at one time hunted 
over a vast extent of country, 
from Holkham to Epping 
Forest. As time went on, and 
he grew heavier in the saddle, 
he practically gave up hunting 
for shooting. The battues at 
Holkham began in the first 
week of November, and were 
continued twice a-week till the 
end of the season ; and though 
the amount of game killed 
would seem contemptible to a 
modern sportsman, there was 
an abundance of ground game, 
3000 hares and 12,000 rabbits 
being killed in a single season.* 
From boyhood, Coke himself 
had been one of the finest 
shots of his day, rarely missing 
a bird, killing on one occasion 
82 birds in 84 shots, and on 
another he brought down 726 
partridges in five days—and 
this with the old muzzle- 
loader, with its antiquated 
flint and steel arrangement. 
But Coke’s time was not 
entirely engrossed by politics 
and field sports. In 1778 he 
found the true vocation of his 
life. By a fortunate accident 
one of his tenants—a Mr Brett 
—had declined to renew his 





1 The amount, as stated in the Badminton volume, seems absurdly small, and 
is difficult to reconcile with what we know of the actual bags made at a single 
day’s shooting in Coke’s time. The total number of game killed in 1793 is stated 
to be 2083 ; and in 1818, 10,599.—** Badminton Library”: ‘Shooting ’ (conté.), 


p- 17. 
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lease of the home farm at 
the moderate rental of three 
shillings and sixpence an acre, 
and Coke determined to farm 
the land himself. At the out- 
set he probably knew neither 
more nor less about farming 
than the average country 
squire, who thinks it as much 
a part of his duties as a 
territorial magnate to breed 
shorthorns as to preserve foxes. 
But Coke threw himself into 
his new réle with characteristic 
energy and thoroughness. He 
visited the counties which had 
a reputation for good farming 
—Yorkshire, Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire; he noted the methods 
of cropping, and the various 
treatment of live stock; he 
consulted the best authorities, 
as well as practical farmers, 
especially his friend, the fifth 
Duke of Bedford, and Robert 
Bakewell, the famous short- 
horn breeder. And then he 
set to work to reclaim Holk- 
ham almost literally from the 
wilderness, Nothing could 
have been more unpropitious 
or discouraging than the as- 
pect of his property. It was 
a vast rabbit- warren, sand 
and shingle, with here and 
there a stunted and immature 
plantation, fringed by salt 
marshes, and swept by the 
bitter winds which appeared 
to blow direct from the North 
Pole. The soil, already poor 
and barren, was further im- 
poverished by a vicious system 
of cropping—three white crops 
in succession, and then turnips, 
sown broadcast. Wheat was 
scarcely grown at all, and had 
to be imported. There was 
not an ear of corn in the 
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thirty-five miles between Holk- 
ham and King’s Lynn. The 
land was badly stocked. No 
milch cows were kept on the 
farms, for the simple reason 
that there was no fodder to 
support them; and on the 
three thousand acres which 
formed the Holkham estate 
there were only 800 sheep, 
which were fed with difficulty. 

Coke’s first work was to in- 
crease the number of beasts on 
his farms, and to get rid of the 
old breed of Norfolk sheep— 
“the most worthless,” as he 
said, “that could be kept.” 
First he tried Merinos; but 
these were always regarded as 
an exotic, and in spite of their 
fine wool were never acclima- 
tised to Norfolk. Then he im- 
ported Southdowns, and soon 
had a flourishing flock of 2500. 
Old - fashioned people com- 
plained that his “ Whiggish 
sheep” had ruined the quality 
of the marsh-fed mutton; but 
Coke might have replied, in 
the spirit, if not in the exact 
words, of Dinas Vawr in Pea- 
cock’s novel— 
‘*The Norfolk sheep are sweeter, 

But the Southdown sheep are fatter, 
Therefore we think it meeter 

That we should breed the latter.” 
Besides this excellent reason, 
the erratic propensities of the 
old black-faced Norfolk breed 
had to be taken into account. 
They were as wild and un- 
tamable as the mouffions in 
Corsica. ‘They are penned 
with difficulty,” says a writer ; 
“deer hurdles will hardly hold 
them; and if they get out, 
they must be sought in the 
next county.” 

Then Coke turned his at- 
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tention to the cattle, and 
probably by Bakewell’s ad- 
vice introduced shorthorns ; 
but he found that they con- 
sumed more than they pro- 
duced in the market, and 
were, in fact, more profitable 
to the butcher than the 
farmer. Then the Duke of 
Bedford sent him a present 
of twenty Devons from Wo- 
burn. These succeeded admir- 
ably, and (as he said) “Devons 
would flourish on a pasture 
where Durhams would starve.” 
His next work was to timber 
his estate. He planted fifty 
acres every year, of which 
two-thirds were thinned by 
degrees, leaving only oaks, 
beeches, and Spanish chest- 
nuts, until he had surrounded 
his estate with groves and 
plantations; and there is a 
well-known story of his em- 
barking at Lynn (cr Wells) 
in 1832 on a ship made of 
timber from oak-trees of which 
he had himself sown the acorns. 

Furthermore, at almost in- 
credible labour and expense, 
he reclaimed 700 acres of the 
salt marshes near Wells, and 
we are told that “within two 
years corn was growing upon 
soil which had hitherto been 
shingle swept. by the daily 
tides.” Acting under the ad- 
vice of an expert known as 
“Strata Smith,” he introduced 
an effective system of irriga- 
tion and drainage; he made 
a liberal use of manures, 
especially marl, for the poorer 
soils; and he introduced the 
drill instead of the wasteful 
habit of sowing the seed broad- 
cast. On his farm buildings 
and cottages he is said to 
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have expended £100,000, and 
he granted his tenants long 
leases at a moderate rental. 
Coke carried out these and 
other improvements in the 
face of ridicule, misrepresenta- 
tion, and the deeply rooted 
prejudices of the old-fashioned 
Norfolk farmer. One reason 
of his success was undoubt- 
edly the whole-hearted energy 
which he showed in every 
detail of farm work. “I have 
seen him and the late Duke 
of Bedford,” wrote Arthur 
Young, “put on a shepherd’s 
smeck, work all day, and not 
quit the business till darkness 
called them to dinner.” The 
results of his liberal and far- 
sighted policy were soon ap- 
parent. In less than thirty 
years his rental at Holkam 
had risen from £2200 to 
£20,000; the population had 
increased from 200 to 1100; 
the barren heaths and salt 
marshes had given place to 
rich pastures, luxuriant crops, 
and stately avenues. Instead 
of importing corn, Norfolk 
had become “the granary of 
England,” and exported 11,000 
quarters from Wells alone. 
There was no poverty on the 
estate: the poorhouse was 
razed to the ground, as there 
were no inmates, and every- 
where might be seen comfort- 
able cottages and substantial 
farm buildings. It was no 
wonder that Coke should have 
been idolised by his tenants, 
and that William Cobbett— 
the socialist and demagogue— 
could find nothing but praise 
for the Holkham property and 
its owner. ‘Every one,” he 
says, “‘made use of the ex- 
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pressions towards him (Coke) 
which affectionate children use 
towards their parents.” The 
Duke of Bedford, a practical 
farmer, who had travelled 
much, declared emphatically : 
“In all Europe I found no- 
thing like England, and in 
all England nothing like 
Holkham.” 

The annual sheep-shearings 
(“Coke’s Clippings,” as they 
were familiarly called), which 
took place every June at 
Holkham, became a national 
institution. These meetings 
started in quite a small way. 
Coke got together a few 
farmers and friends of his 
own to look round his estate 
and discuss agricultural topics. 
But the number grew steadily 
year by year, until in 1821, 
when the forty-third meeting 
took place, more than seven 
thousand visitors crowded the 


park at Holkham, while eighty 
guests were entertained in the 
house itself. Every national- 
ity in Europe, and every class 
of society, from princes of 


the blood to small tenant 
farmers, were represented, and 
there were many Americans 
as well, On three success- 
ive mornings a huge caval- 
cade made a round of the vari- 
ous farms on the estate, in- 
specting the farm - buildings, 
the implements, the crops, 
the plantations, the schools 
and cottages. Politics were 
tabooed ; there was no distinc- 
tion of persons; Whigs and 
Tories met on an equal and 
friendly footing; questions 
were asked and answered; 
new modes of cropping and 
manuring were discussed ; 
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papers were read, and prizes 
awarded to successful compet- 
itors. In fact, it was a series 
of object-lessons in agriculture 
of the most thorough and 
practical kind; and these les- 
sons were directed and in- 
spired by Coke himself with 
untiring energy. His influence 
in these matters was felt far 
beyond the limits of his own 
county; and we are told on 
good authority that it was 
owing to his efforts and ex- 
ample that between the years 
1790 and 1810 no less than 
two million acres of waste 
land were brought into culti- 
vation, and before the war 
with Napoleon England had 
practically become a self-sup- 
porting country, and was in- 
dependent of foreign supplies 
of corn. 

All through Coke’s parlia- 
mentary career, Holkham was 
the social centre and rallying- 
point of the Whig party. It 
was Holland House on a larger 
scale, without any affecta- 
tion of intellectual superiority, 
where the guests could en- 
joy themselves without being 
sneered at by Rogers, reduced 
to silence by Macaulay, or 
bullied by that autocrat of 
the dinner-table, Lady Hol- 
land herself. Coke’s hospital- 
ity was almost boundless. 
During the winter months 
there was an endless succes- 
sion of visitors, sometimes 
numbering a8 many as sixty, 
with their servants, some of 
them staying on for weeks 
together. And among these 
guests would be found most 
of the leading spirits of the 
Whig party. Burke and 
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Sheridan were frequent visi- 
tors before the fatal year of 
1792; and it was at Coke’s 
table that they probably dined 
together for the last time on 
a friendly footing. Charles 
Fox came several times a-year, 
as keen a shot in his later 
years as he had been a 
cricketer in his youth. Lord 
Moira (better known as the 
Marquis of Hastings) would 
tramp after the partridges 
with the same ardour that he 
followed tiger and rhinoceros 
when Governor-General of 
India. Lord Erskine would 
enliven the dinner-table with 
his brilliant epigrams. Wind- 
ham, that prince of athletes, 
would ride over from Felbrigg, 
and, while the rest of the 
party were busy in the coverts, 
he would stay for hours among 
the books stored in the turret- 
room, which had belonged to 
the Chief Justice and Sir 
Christopher Hatton. Another 
annual visitor was the Duke 
of Sussex—genial, boisterous, 
and garrulously - given, who 
delighted in making after- 
dinner speeches (“sad stuff,” 
as Creevy calls them), or join- 
ing with stentorian voice in 
the chorus of “Fall, tyrants, 
fall”—the English equivalent 
of the “ Marseillaise.” He was 
so keen a sportsman that he 
would post down from London 
on the chance of a few days’ 
woodcock shooting; but was 
so bad a shot that the author 
of ‘Rural Sports’ credits him 
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with the following bag of 
decidedly “mixed game” :— 
** Killed, of game, 0. 

Wounded in the legs, 1 footmarker, 

slightly. 

Wounded in the face, 1 groom, severely. 
Wounded in the head of a friend, 1 hat. 
Wounded on the left rump, 1 horse.” 


At one time the Prince 
Regent had been an intimate 
friend of Coke’s, and a guest 
at Holkham; but Coke had 
been deeply offended by the 
Prince’s disingenuous eonduct, 
and by his subsequent deser- 
tion of the Whigs. In 1817 it 
was proposed that Coke should 
present an address from the 
county of Norfolk, congratu- 
lating the Regent on his escape 
from a recent attack upon his 
life. The Regent heard of the 
proposal, “If Coke of Norfolk 
dares to enter my presence” 
(he declared), “by God, Pll 
knight him!” This speech was 
reported to Coke, who was 
furious. “If he dares do this, 
by God, I'll break his sword!” 
Fortunately neither of these 
threats was carried into 
execution. 

To return to the guests at 
Holkham. Literature was rep- 
resented by William Roscoe, 
the historian, who, after the 
loss of his fortune, found a 
refuge at Holkham, and cata- 
logued the priceless manu- 
scripts brought from Italy by 
the first Earl of Leicester. Dr 
Samuel Parr, a life-long friend 
of Coke’s, was an occasional 
visitor as well as a voluminous 





1 «Dined with Coke; present—Fox, Burke, Duke of Portland, Lord Fitz- 
william, Grey, Fawkner, Mr Anson, Lord North, Lord Titchfield, Lord Petre.” 


—‘ Windham’s Diary,’ Jan. 17, 1791. 
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correspondent. It was at 
Holkham that Gainsborough 
painted his last portrait, and 
it was here, too, that Chantrey 
executed the famous bas-relief 
of the two woodcock killed by 
him at a single shot, and the 
subject of countless epigrams. 
Two of the best are worth 
quoting. One is in French: 
‘* Sculpteur-chasseur, ton bizarre génie 
Donne en méme temps la mort et la 
vie. 
The other epigram, express- 
ing the same idea, is said to be 
by the Bishop of Oxford : 
‘“ Life in death, a mystic lot, 
Dealt thou to the wingéd band ; 


Death—from thine unerring shot, 
Life—from thine undying hand.” 


It is at Holkham, among his 
own people, that we see Coke 
at his best. The vindictive 
spirit (noticed above) which he 
displayed in politics is really 
the only blemish in a singularly 
generous and lovable char- 
acter. In all other respects 
Coke was the embodiment of 
kindness and good-nature. No 
landlord was ever so beloved 
by his tenants and cottagers, 
whose comfort and wellbeing 
he had studied from the day 
he succeeded to his property. 
He took the keenest interest in 
the schools which he had built 
on his estate, and would fre- 
quently take a group of chil- 
dren round his home - farm, 
explaining all that he thought 
would interest them. Class 
distinctions never troubled 
him, and he would talk to the 
humblest cottager in the same 
easy style as to a royal duke. 
He was never weary of doing 
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acts of kindness to his friends ; 
and his charity to all deserving 
objects was almost boundless. 
Even Lady Holland, who was 
not especially charitable her- 
self, was struck by this trait 
in his character. Some one 
once remarked to her that 
Coke would share his last crust 
with a friend. “No,” said her 
ladyship emphatically, “Coke 
would not do that; he would 
give him the whole crust.” 
So, too, Mrs Stirling tells us 
that in his old age Coke was 
one day calling on an old ser- 
vant of his at Longford, who 
complained of her failing eye- 
sight. Coke at once took off 
his own gold and tortoise-shell 
spectacles, and insisted on her 
wearing them; and then “the 
old lord” (as she called him) 
groped his way back to the 
Hall, unaided, as best he could. 

Coke’s courage was as indis- 
putable as his kindness of 
heart, and there is a charac- 
teristic story told of him in 
his later years. In 1830 he 
confronted a gang of armed 
rioters who were going about 
destroying the machinery near 
Burnham, rated them soundly, 
seized two of the ringleaders 
single- handed, thrust them 
into his carriage, and drove 
them off to the nearest jail. 
Apparently the rioters were 
overawed by the prestige of 
his name, and by his master- 
ful demeanour, for no more 
machinery was destroyed on 
the Holkham estate. 

Coke’s first wife—‘“one of 
the sweetest women I ever 
met,” wrote Fanny Burney— 
died in 1800. She left three 
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daughters, the eldest of whom, 
Lady Andover, inherited much 
of her mother’s charm and 
beauty ; but there was no son, 
and for many years William 
Coke, a nephew, whose name 
still lives in the billycock hat 
(“Billy Coke”), was the heir- 
presumptive. But in 1822 
Coke married again at the age 
of sixty-eight. His bride 
was Lady Anne Keppel, the 
daughter of his friend, Lord 
Albemarle, a girl of eighteen. 
In spite of the disparity of 
age, it was in all respects 
a singularly happy marriage, 
and Coke became the father 
of four sturdy sons, the eldest 
of whom is the present Lord 
Leicester. 

Though (as we have said) 
Coke retired from Parliament 
in 1832, he still retained the 
active habits of his youth, and 
was as keen a sportsman as 
ever. It is recorded that when 
seventy-nine years of age he 
killed 24 birds in 25 shots. 
Creevy, who visited Holkham 
a few years later, is full of 
admiration at the marvellous 
vigour of his host, who, in his 
eighty-third year, went out 
shooting daily and opened the 
Servants’ Ball at Christmas, 

The peerage, which he had 
so long and so persistently re- 
fused, was accepted by him at 
last from Lord Melbourne in 
the first year of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, and he revived 
the family title of Earl of 
Leicester. But he did not live 
long to enjoy his new dignity. 
In 1841 he attended his audit- 
dinner for the last time, and 
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was received by his tenants 
with rapturous enthusiasm. In 
the following year the end 
came, and he passed away at 
his Derbyshire seat of Long- 
ford after a few days’ illness. 
His body was brought by road 
to the family resting-place at 
Tittleshall. When it reached 
the borders of Norfolk the 
roads were lined by a crowd 
that continually increased in 
number. “For miles the 
country was a living mass of 
people, through which the 
funeral cortége passed with 
difficulty.” The procession, 
which included 150 of Coke’s 
tenants and 200 gentlemen on 
horseback, besides an endless 
stream of mourning coaches, 
had been two miles long when it 
left King’s Lynn, but when the 
hearse drew up at the porch of 
Tittleshall Church the carriages 
alone reached to Litcham, two 
and a half miles away. Rarely 
has a public funeral been so 
impressive as this spontaneous 
and universal tribute of affec- 
tion and esteem. 

A stately column was erected 
in the park at Holkham by the 
yeomen and farmers of Norfolk, 
“To their Father, Friend, and 
Landlord,” with an inscription 
and a sculptured pediment 
commemorating his achieve- 
ments; but Coke’s best me- 
morial is his own work — the 
rich pastures, the smiling corn- 
fields, and the stately avenues 
of Holkham itself, which he 
had practically created from 
sand and shingle. 


SI MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS, CIR- 
CUMSPICE.” 





PTERIUM. 


BY COLONEL C. R. CONDER, LL.D. 


THE spade is ever at work 
in Asia and in Egypt, and the 
results of the important ex- 
cavations which have been 
carried out during the last ten 
years are gradually creating a 
history of the ancient world, 
based on contemporary docu- 
ments, such as the philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century 
never dreamed to be possible 
in the future. Now and again 
some specially picturesque or 
striking discovery attracts for 
the moment the attention of 
the general public, but as a 
rule they are only very vaguely 
interested in questions which 
seem to be important solely to 
specialists. Thus, except in 
Egypt and in India, where 
we enjoy special advantages, 
British explorers have to de- 
pend on the scanty subscrip- 
tions of private societies ; 
whereas the French Govern- 
ment grants money for Asiatic 
explorations, while the Ger- 
mans vie with France in their 
efforts to secure important dis- 
coveries, and the Americans 
also have added brilliant re- 
sults in Babylonia. The won- 
derful finds of De Morgan at 
Susa, and the French and Ger- 
man discoveries in Syria and 
Asia Minor, possess a value 
for ancient history which ex- 
ceeds anything that has re- 
cently been unearthed in Egypt, 
though the recovery of royal 
tombs strikes the imagination 
of the general reader more than 


that of tablets and monu- 
ments covered with cuneiform 
texts. 

For the moment the atten- 
tion of the learned is directed 
to the newest German dis- 
coveries in Asia Minor, which 
promise to throw great light 
on a subject which is becoming 
constantly more important, and 
which already constitutes a 
separate study of far-reaching 
consequences. Dr Winckler 
has not yet published his ac- 
count ef the excavations at 
Pterium, but the finds are re- 
ported to include a copy—on a 
large tablet inscribed in cunei- 
form—of the famous treaty 
between Rameses II. of Egypt 
and the Hittites of Kadesh in 
Syria, of which an Egyptian 
version has long been known. 
It is one of the most remark- 
able of ancient documents, 
showing the high civilisation 
of the two contracting parties 
in the fourteenth century B.C., 
while the use of cuneiform by 
the Hittites (though by no 
means & newly discovered fact) 
serves to confirm the view that 
the civilisation of Syria and 
Cappadocia was of Babylonian 
origin. 

Pterium or Pteria was a city 
very famous in history as the 
site of the obstinate drawn 
battle fought near it, in the 
middle of the sixth century B.C., 
between Croesus the Lydian 
monarch and Cyrus the Per- 
sian. Herodotus (i. 76) places 
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it east of the river Halys, 
and south of Sinope, on the 
confines of Cappadocia, and 
tells us that it was the strong- 
est city in {that part of Asia. 
After the battle Croesus re- 
treated to Sardis, and dis- 
banded his army for the 
winter, not imagining that the 
Persians would dare to follow 
him so far west. But Cyrus, 
like Napoleon, understood the 
importance of immediately fol- 
lowing up a retreating foe. 
He mounted infantry on 
camels, which apparently were 
unfamiliar in this region, and 
by which the horses of the 
Lydian cavalry were terrified. 
Sending these improvised troops 
in front, he followed with the 
rest of his foot and horse, and 
thus accomplished the over- 
throw of the wealthy Lydian 
monarch, and finally established 
Persian dominion even as far 
west as the shores of the 
Aigean Sea. 

The site of Pterium is gen- 
erally placed close to the 
modern village of Boghaz- 
keui (“the town of the pass”), 
which lies in a gorge, south of 
@ more open valley, in the po- 
sition described by Herodotus. 
The ruins were known to 
Texier and to Hamilton, and 
have been visited by Perrot 
and Ramsay. In 1882 Karl 
Humann photographed the 
wonderful rock sculptures of 
Tasili-kaia (‘the carved stone”’), 
in the ancient shrine about a 
mile farther east. In 1893 
Ernest Chantre was sent on 
a mission to Cappadocia by 
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the French Minister of In- 
struction, and his excavations 
at Pterium and elsewhere led 
to most startling and in- 
structive discoveries, to which 
Dr Winckler now appears to 
have added others equally 
valuable on behalf of Ger- 
many.! There was no doubt 
that the city was a strong 
and important place, for re- 
mains of a palace and of a 
fortress are still visible; but 
the excavations also show that 
its antiquity traces back some 
two thousand years earlier at 
least than the time of Cyrus, 
and that its civilisation was 
the same as represented by the 
Hittite ruins of Carchemish, 
Aleppo, Hamath, and other 
sites in Syria, and extending 
not only to Cappadocia but 
also far west in Asia Minor, 
even to the shores of Ionia. 
The ancient race, of whom the 
Syrian Hittites were a tribe, 
and who at Pterium bear the 
name of Kati, possessed a 
peculiar art and a peculiar 
hieroglyphic character nearest 
akin to that of the non- 
Semitic Kassites and Akka- 
dians in Mesopotamia. This 
civilisation has only become 
known to scholars during the 
last thirty years; though the 
famous traveller Burckhardt, 
in 1822, was the first to de- 
scribe the Hittite inscribed 
stones at Hamath. It is now 
very generally recognised that 
the early Greeks were greatly 
influenced by the art and cul- 
ture of this native race, which 
they first encountered when 





1 See ‘Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien,’ by K. Humann und Otto Puchstein, 


1890; and ‘ Mission en Cappadoce,’ by E. Chantre, 1898. 











crossing the Algean to Ionia, 
and that the peculiar charac- 
ters used by Greeks in Cyprus, 
in Crete, and in Asia Minor 
itself were derived from the 
Hittite hieroglyphics. It is 
also generally agreed that, 
although the Semitic Baby- 
lonians had appeared in Cap- 
padocia as early at least as 
2000 B.c., yet the civilisation 
in question was that of a non- 
Semitic race. The wealth and 
culture of this people may be 
judged by the inspection of 
the beautiful gold ornaments, 
inscribed with Hittite signs, 
which have been brought from 
Asia Minor, and are to be seen 
in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. 

Among the remains un- 
earthed by M. Chantre, and 
pictured in his magnificent 
volume, are fragments of pot- 
tery closely resembling the 
early work found at Troy and 
at Mycenz by Schliemann, 
and often called “ Aigean,” 
though it was neither con- 
fined to the shores of Greece 
and Ionia nor apparently of 
Greek origin. It occurs also 
in Palestine and in Egypt 
about 2000 B.c., and one of 
the spindle whorls at Pterium 
bears signs which appear to 
belong to the later script of 
the Kati or Hittite inhabit- 
ants. But a still more import- 
ant discovery of the French 
explorer was that of cuneiform 
tablets of early date. It is 
announced that one recently 
discovered bears the name of 
the Assyrian monarch Tiglath- 
pileser (apparently in the 
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twelfth century BC.); and 
another, found by M. Chantre, 
refers to an Assyrian as “a 
stranger” bearing rule over 
the Kati. But other Cappa- 
docian tablets recovered by 
Chantre, and representing the 
correspondence of Babylonian 
trade agents, are believed to 
be considerably older. At 
Pterium he found thirteen 
letters in another language, 
but also in cuneiform char- 
acters, Of these the present 
writer offered a translation 
(in 1899) on the supposition 
that the tongue was a dialect 
akin to that of the ancient 
Mongol race of Chaldea, usu- 
ally called Akkadians or 
Sumerians;! and M. Chantre 
is himself of opinion that the 
early Cappadocians were of 
this stock. 

The remarkable shrine of 
Tasili-kaia, near Pterium, has 
been already noticed. It con- 
stitutes one of the most curious, 
and—judging from the archaic 
character of its bas-reliefs— 
perhaps one of the oldest monu- 
ments in Asia. A rude oblong 
area is hewn in the rocks, 
forming a hypethral, or roof- 
less, temple. The side and end 
walls of rock are sculptured 
with figures in relief. Two 
long processions meet each 
other on the end wall, where a 
god and a goddess (each about 
six feet high) face one another ; 
they are followed by a suc- 
cession of male figures on the 
left hand and female figures on 
the right hand walls. Those 
to the left represent two chief 
gods, followed by winged genii, 





1 See ‘The Times,’ 10th and 24th October 1899. 
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by kings bearing the mace, 
which commonly appears as a 
sceptre in Hittite and Baby- 
lonian sculptures, and by priests 
and attendants, the human 
figures being only about three 
feet high. Behind the goddess, 
who stands erect on a lion 
(like the Assyrian deities at 
Bavian and Samala in a later 
age), while the chief god is 
supported on the shoulders of 
two men, are carved the figures 
of a smaller god—also erect on 
a lion—bearing the double- 
headed axe, and of a pair of 
females supported on the wings 
of a double-headed eagle. Be- 
hind these again seventeen 
females follow each other, re- 
presenting queens or priestesses 
with their attendants. Alto- 
gether there are forty-threemale 
and twenty-one female charac- 
ters, the former for the most 
part in short jerkins with a 
high conical cap on the head, 
all being beardless except the 
leading deity: the latter wear 
long pleated robes, and cylind- 
rical bonnets. There are other 
designs near the side entrance 
to the shrine, including a kind 
of hermaic figure (the body 
made up of four lions and the 
head human), with a long-robed 
figure holding the model of a 
temple, and another group in 
which a deity protects a smaller 
personage, placing his arm 
round the neck of the latter. 
The entrance itself is guarded 
by two lion-headed demons, and 
on the opposite wall the male 
procession is divided in two by 
a@ group of two demons sup- 
porting a large crescent. These 
extraordinary sculptures, which 
resemble the most archaic work 
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found in Babylonia, are accom- 
panied by a few Hittite em- 
blems. In Cappadocia the 
goddess Ma (representing the 
earth mother) is often shown 
later standing erect on a lion, 
and the two chief deities prob- 
ably represent the “spirit of 
heaven” and the “spirit of 
earth,” who were also the two 
chief gods adored by the Ak- 
kadians. There are many other 
bas-reliefs of the same charac- 
ter, but with fewer figures, to 
be found throughout Asia 
Minor, and they are generally 
accompanied by short texts in 
the Hittite characters. The 
double-headed eagle occurs 
again, carved on the side of a 
sphinx, at Eyuk, not far from 
Pterium, and also in an Ak- 
kadian temple at Zirgul in 
Chaldea. It was adopted about 
1000 A.D. by the Seljuk Turks 
in Armenia, and thence came 
to be known in Europe as a 
royal emblem, still found in 
the arms of Austria and Russia, 
and used by the Counts of 
Flanders in the thirteenth 
century. The Parthian kings 
of our second century also 
adopted it—probably from the 
same source. 

As in Chaldea, so among 
the Hittites of Syria and their 
congeners in Asia Minor, the 
male figures—except the prin- 
cipal god—are beardless, and 
the conical cap (found also in 
Etruria) usually distinguishes 
them. It resembles that which 
was worn by the Asiatic Turks 
down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Most of these male fig- 
ures are also remarkable for 
their long pigtails—like those 
of the Tartars,—which distin- 
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guish them from both Aryan 
and Semitic sculptured figures. 
Like the linguistic indications 
found in proper names and 
other known words, these pecu- 
liarities point to the Mongol 
character of the race. It is 
generally admitted that they 
were not of Semitic stock, nor 
is there anything which points 
to Aryan origin. The simplest 
explanation appears to be that 
the Hittites, Kati, and others 
of this race, were of the same 
Mongol stock found in the 
earliest ages in Mesopotamia. 
This view has also been con- 
firmed by the German discov- 
ery of a fine Hittite bas-relief 
at Babylon itself.1 We have 
later Aryan remains in Asia 
Minor, including the Phrygian 
and Lycian texts, the Persian 
cuneiform tablets, and early 
Greek inscriptions, but none 
of these resemble the Hittite 
monuments, nor can they claim 
so remote an antiquity. There 
has been much speculation as 
to the origin of the Hittite 
race, and as to the reading of 
the Hittite texts. It is clear 
that the latter will never be 
understood unless the language 
in which they are written is 
first determined, and the ques- 
tion will no doubt remain con- 
troversial until some bilingual 
or other decisive comparison 
is discovered. But it is evid- 
ently more likely that the civil- 
isation of an outlying region 
like Asia Minor was derived 
from the great centre of Asiatic 
civilisation in Babylonia, than 
that it was independent. There 
is nothing to show that it was 
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of European origin, and much | 
to connect it with Chaldea. 

The interest of the subject 
lies, not so much in the orig- 
inal problem as in the wide- 
spread influence of this Syrian 
race over the Greeks and the 
Phoenicians. The early art of 
Mycenz and of Troy is very 
clearly of Asiatic origin. 
Tradition relates that the 
walls of Mycenz were built 
by a “round - faced” people 
from Lycia, and the masonry 
unearthed by Schliemann is 
very similar to that which is 
found in the Cappadocian 
ruins, and elsewhere in Asia 
Minor. The well known lion 
gateway of Mycenez finds a 
parallel in not less than eight 
cases, where the same group is 
found in Anatolian ruins. The 
signs of the Hittite script are 
also found both at Mycenz 
and at Troy, in the lower 
strata preceding those where 
Greek inscriptions occur. The 
art and script of Cyprus and 
of Crete are of the same 
derivation. 

But the so-called “ Hittite” 
writing is even more import- 
ant, because it appears to have 
been the original script from 
which the Greek and Pheenic- 
ian alphabets were developed. 
It is found in use all over 
Asia Minor, and also in Pales- 
tine and even (on foreign 
pottery) in Egypt, as early as 
about 2000 B.c. It appears 
probable that, in the end, it 
will be proved that the very 
letters which we now use owe 
their origin, neither to the 
Egyptians nor to the Babylon- 





1 Die Hettitische Inschrift, by Dr R. Koldewey: 1900. 
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ians, but to that sturdy race 
of Mongols who spread from 
the upper Euphrates to Syria 
and to the West; and their 
influence, not only in Greece, 
but very probably as Etruscans 
in Italy, renders the study of 
their history of general inter- 
est, as affecting our conception 
of the origin of both Greek 
and Roman civilisation. There 
were many other influences— 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Phcen- 
ician, and Persian, — but the 
oldest, and perhaps the strong- 
est, was that of the civilised 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. 
This view steadily gains 
ground among scholars, and 
accounts for increased interest 
in the subject. They await 
with much expectation the 
results of the latest discoveries 
of written records at Pterium ; 
and there can be no doubt 
and 


that French, German, 
British explorers will continue 
more and more to direct their 
studies to the 
mounds of Syria and Cappa- 
docia, which still hold in them 
secrets of the highest interest 


innumerable 


concerning the history of 
ancient civilisation. 

A few words may be added 
as to the discoveries of M. 


Chantre at other sites, and as 
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to other Hittite monuments. 
At Eyuk, near Pterium, he 
photographed the two sphinxes 
which guard the temple gate, 
and unearthed a bas-relief on 
the outer wall, representing a 
procession bringing sheep and 
goats as sacrifices to an altar. 
The priest carries a lituus as at 
Pterium. At Fraktin, farther 
south in Cappadocia, he dis- 
covered a bas-relief represent- 
ing the worship of a god whose 
emblem is an eagle. In both 
these cases Hittite emblems 
accompany the sculptures. In 
addition to early painted pot- 
tery, he found many small 
figures of bronze, and even of 
gold, like those of Babylonia 
and Pheenicia, and in one case 
a mould used for making metal 
figures of Ashtoreth. Most of 
the Hittite figures represent 
the worship of gods, one of 
the most remarkable (at Ibreez, 
in Lycaonia) being a horned 
giant bearing corn and grapes ; 
while another (at Mer‘ash, in 
Syria) gives us the mother 
goddess and her child, with 
an eagle and a harp. These 
monuments were well known 
to Herodotus, who describes 
two of them (ii. 102, 106) in 
Ionia, both of which still 
exist. 
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THE NIGHT AND THE STARS. 


OVER the hill the dim and wavering light 

Died, and the fields and gaunt familiar trees, 
Swathed in the blackness, melted from her sight ; 
And still she sat and gazed into the night. 

“Surely,” she thought, “it must be that he sees, 
Even through this waste of darkness, how mine eyes, 
Drained of their tears and all too tired to trace 

The path he went, are thirsty for his face 

And that flushed look of innocent glad surprise, 

And how mine ears are hungry for his cries.” 


And still the mother sat, and from her room 
Scanned the illimitable gloom. 
She saw no star 
Beckoning from afar, 
But all was silent blackness: here and there 
From the recesses of the night, where slept 
The winds, a chill air crept, 
A chill and wandering air 
That stirred her hair, 
And touched her neck: she marked it not at all, 
But ever gazed upon the folded pall 
Of night with her foiled eyes, and made no sound, 
The while her thoughts returned upon their round, 
Remembering every word that made him part 
Of her own being, bound into her heart, 
The sunshine of his prattle and his play, 
And every pretty pleading way, 
And all the little graces of her boy 
Who now was dead, but late had been her joy. 


“ And if I wait,” she murmured, “if I wait, 
Shall I behold him at the farther gate? 
Will God fulfil His promise, and decree 

To him and me a glad eternity ? 

And, oh, how shall that little lost one fare 
In that far place without a mother’s care? 


“Yet, if He gave and if He now withdraws, 

Shall I arraign the setting of His laws? 
But if He gave 
And would not save; 

If, heedless of the joy Himself had made 
He watched it fade; 
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If on His pinnacle of high renown 
He lingered, nor looked down 
To shield or succour, but withheld His hand, 
Must I be meek and bow before His harsh command? 


“Ah, but I will believe; I will not pit 
My grief against His wisdom, for He knows, 
And I am weak: my weakness must submit, 
Nor dare to rank His knowledge with my foes. 

Nay, on this night of gloom 

That holds no stars 

Let me at my red flame of grief relume 
My late-quenched hope, nor beat against the bars 
My bleeding heart—but, if I wait, will he, 
My little boy, will he remember me?” 
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And still her weary thoughts went to and fro, 
As lost men go 
In some deep forest with their heavy load 
Of crowded fears, and cannot find the road. 
And still she sat and planned 
Her task of thought, and sent her mind astray, 
And desperately scanned ‘ 
The irresponsive night unpierced by any ray. 


But suddenly, lo, the room grew bright 

With a shimmering flutter of rosy light. 

And she looked and she saw a shaft strike high, 
A shaft of light on the western sky. 

And the souls of the dead who had died that night 
Like sparks in the wind went racing by. 


And the light grew broader, and back and back 
It thrust and shattered the clouds of black; 
And last from a veil of golden sheen 

Quivered and broke a space of green, 

A marvellous space shot through and through 
With tremulous beams of opal hue. 

And ever and ever the space drew near 

Till she who was watching saw it clear, 

As it sank from the heart of the brooding night 
And flooded the trees and fields in light. 


And there on a throne, 
But not alone, 
Sat One, and His face was calm and mild, 
Who laughed and played with a little child; 
And Mary, His mother—her eyes were dim 
With a passion of pity—stood by Him. 
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And He bent His head, and He kissed the boy; 
And the boy looked up at the Lord with joy, 
Then sliding down from the cloudy throne 
He flushed, and the watcher knew her own. 











And now in a rush, like jets of flame, 
A bevy of frolicking children came. 
They laughed and sang and their limbs moved free, 
As they romped and ran in their revelry. 
At a nod from the Lord her little one 
Rushed in and raced for his share of fun; 
And there he ruffied it unafraid 
In the thick of the riotous pranks they played. 
She heard his shout 
In the jolly rout, 
And his laugh from the other laughs rang clear, 
And, oh, it was joy to the watcher’s ear. 














And still, as He heard each sportive child, 
The kind Lord looked from His throne and smiled. 
And then He lifted His hand on high, 

And the stars came tinkling out of the sky, 

To every child a golden star: 

And they rolled them here and they flung them there 
All over the gleaming lawn-space fair. 
Her little one tossed it high and far, 
And ever his star returned to him 

On the wings of the circling Cherubim. 















And still she sat, but now her load of care 
Was gone, and all thoughts sad and desperate 

Melted, and soon her heart grew light as air: 

“T am content,” she said, “aye glad, to wait.” 

For she had seen, and now, oh now, she knew 

Why no star pierced the dead night’s blackness through : 
Since Christ, the Lord, had need of them that day 

To help His little children in their happy play. 


R. C. LEHMANN. 
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AN IRISH GARDEN. 


A and where always God’s right hand 
Seems stretching downward to caress 
His wayward children, as they stand 
And gaze upon its loveliness.” 
—‘ Stories of Wicklow,’ by G. F. Savage-Armstrong. 


IT is October, yet the sun 
shines and the sky is blue; 
thus far the leaves have felt 
but little of the fiery finger. 

We are making for some of 
the fairest scenes in Ireland. 
Bray Head is reached,—now 
the engine plunges into its 
dark recesses, now it flashes 
out into the light; above, in 
long stretches, the heather is 
still purple; far below the 
deep calm sea is kissing the 
rocks and pebbles, its only 
sign of motion a delicate silver 
fringe. Onward we press to 
Wicklow, some fifteen miles 
farther south, there change 
train for cycle, and so reach 
the garden that we seek.! 

What an approach! and 
what a situation! The garden 
has been fashioned upon the 
confines of a stately domain: 
two hundred years have gone 
to the shaping of those great 
elms and beeches which lead 
towards the entrance. Pass- 
ing the first gate and keeping 
to the road, we find the garden 
lying below us—invitingly. It 
consists of some seven acres 
entirely devoted to the cul- 
tivation of all that is most 
beautiful in the world of shrubs 
and flowers. The river Vartry 
divides the whole into two un- 


equal portions, and on either 
side the ground slopes with 
gentle undulations to the 
stream. As we look, atten- 
tion is everywhere arrested by 
the extraordinary luxuriance 
and variety which prevail: 
particularly noticeable is the 
semi-tropical appearance given 
by bold groups of cordylines, 
fifteen, twenty, and even in 
some cases twenty-five feet 
high. Across the river is seen 
the house, looking a veritable 
part of the wealth of natural 
beauty, which, not content 
with thronging it closely all 
round, rises in the form of 
choice creepers sometimes even 
to the chimney-top. Among 
the creepers are Rosa Brunonis 
and the delicate Solanum jas- 
minoides. These we have seen 
elsewhere; but what shall we 
say to the inclusion of a plant 
often supposed to need even 
stove heat? Yet here it is in 
Mandevilla suaveolens. Placed 
in a southern aspect, it has 
climbed for nearly forty feet, 
and it never fails to adorn the 
walls with the exquisite beauty 
ofits fragrant flowers. In the 
presence of such a proof we 
shall not be accused of ex- 
aggeration if we describe the 
situation as ideal. In truth, 





1 The garden described is Mount Usher, the property_of George Walpole and 
Edward Walpole. 
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all that the gardener’s heart 
desires is there—soil of amazing 
fertility, sufficient atmospheric 
moisture, ample shelter, full 
exposure to the sun. When 
it is added that in this part of 
Wicklow camellias and Hima- 
layan rhododendrons flourish 
as if in their native haunts, 
and greenhouse cinerarias grow 
and flower in the open, state- 
ments which under other cir- 
cumstances would seem in- 
credible will cease to cause 
surprise. 

And now we have reached 
the front entrance, our order 
has gained admission, and we 
are discharging the one duty 
laid upon the visitor—signing 
the book. The roll of names 
is long and representative; 
garden lovers of every class 
are found paying their tribute 
of admiration here. The ven- 
erable Canon Ellacombe has 
ventured across the Channel, 
so has Mr W. Robinson; the 
late Mr F. W. Burbidge came 
often; from all parts of Eng- 
land, including Kew, from 
Scotland, from many other 
countries, to say nothing of 
the chief authorities nearer 
home, come those who have 
heard the fame, and who 
desire to see for themselves 
the beauty, of this Wicklow 
paradise. 

Hard by the gate com- 
mences a water-garden, where 
moisture - loving plants are 
grouped in long stretches, by 
the banks of a gentle stream. 
One of the many advantages 
concentrated in this favoured 
spot is an abundant and un- 
failing water-supply: not only 
does the Vartry form the cen- 
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tral feature, it seems to yield 
willing service everywhere. 
In bygone days a mill stood 
on the site: tapping the river 
higher up, the miller brought 
his water to the upper parts 
of the garden, with the result 
that it is available at will. 
Here are a few of the treasures 
which greet us in connection 
with the stream. Where the 
banks broaden into something 
like a pond there is a collection 
of the best nymphzas,—their 
bloom of course is past; look- 
ing down upon them are tall 
groups of Chrysanthemum 
uliginosum ; behind them, its 
inflorescence almost twice as 
high as they, towers New 
Zealand flax; then, in the 
order given, forming a brill- 
iant colour-scheme, come, first 
the difficult Buenos Ayres 
Senecio—rosy purple ; next, in 
rare luxuriance, the mauve of 
Primula capitata; here a mass 
of Spirea palmata forming its 
seed, gives the needed neutral 
tint; beyond stands such a 
glory of Lobelia cardinalis as 
falls to the lot of few. All the 
best kinds are there, “ Lady 
Ardilaun,” “the Hamwood,” 
and another, perhaps finer 
than any, which has crowned 
the exertions of the St Anne’s 
gardener, Mr Campbell,—tall 
and straight and_ strong, 
laughing in the clear October 
air, their glowing scarlet 
breaks upon us with a splen- 
dour which nothing can 
eclipse: the whole is set 
against the quiet green of a 
graceful Babylonian willow. 
If there were nothing else to 
see, this picture in itself would 
well repay the journey. 
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Beyond, all to itself, there is 
a nook of exquisite beauty,— 
passing some vigorous bamboos, 
and a tall specimen of the 
boldly chiselled Dimorphanthus 
mandschuricus, we find the 
banks have drawn together 
and have deepened. Up from 
either side there spring lines 
of Gentiana asciepiadea, rock- 
ing in the breeze, nodding and 
bowing to each other: they are 
like rows of dancers bright in 
green and blue,—a Roger de 
Coverley revel, the stream be- 
neath darting under their up- 
raised arms. 

Perhaps an apology is needed 
for having lingered so long be- 
side the entrance, but in such a 
garden, unless we set ourselves 
to catalogue the rarities which 
await us at every step, all that 
can be done is to single out a 
few of the scenes to serve as 
types of much that is left un- 
touched; for in truth every- 
where there are— 


‘Fairy branchlets hid in ferny nooks, 

Or half invisible rainbows of the 
brooks, 

Or peeps of glassy bays between the 
pines, 

And rich surprises while we wind our 


way 
Through breaking woods.” ! 


We therefore press on to the 
river, dumb as to all between, 
with one exception,—for that 
great palm, Chamerops For- 
tunei, is historic. To fertilise 
the palm and gather seeds 
which will germinate was long 
considered out of the question 
in our climate. It is believed 
that the first success was here ; 
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certain it is that this Chame- 
rops through its seeds has be- 
come the parent of many an 
infant palm. 

The care which has been 
lavished on the river is extra- 
ordinary. One side is walled, 
and the stones furnish con- 
genial homes for rock-plants 
innumerable; the other shows 
great variety of treatment,— 
sometimes the bank is high, 
sometimes it breaks down to 
the water’s edge, sometimes it 
starts forward as if to find its 
way across, and everywhere the 
different aspects and positions 
have been utilised for enrich- 
ment with suitable vegetation. 
There are two bridges, a study 
in themselves. Among the 
visitors this afternoon is a 
well-known statesman. Meet- 
ing one of the owners, he says: 
“My friend is lost in admira- 
tion of your bridges!” In such 
a place it seems at first a 
strange remark—but the friend 
is an engineer. 

A delicately hung suspension 
bridge, some fifty feet long, is 
the first we meet. Wistaria, 
trained so as to enhance in- 
stead of obstructing the view, 
has made its own of the chains. 
Stopping half-way across and 
looking down stream, we have 
before us a comprehensive view 
of the place: the road, from 
which the first glimpse was 
caught, is above on the right; 
trees thinly planted, with 
shrubs and flowers at their 
feet, fill the intervening ground ; 
to the left the greensward 
stretches upwards towards the 





1 The verse quotations are from ‘Stories of Wicklow,’ by G. F. Savage- 


Armstrong. 
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house, encircling shrubs and 
groups of shrubs, whose names, 
if given, would be known to 
few, familiar to none. In front 
the river and its richly laden 
banks carry the eye down- 
wards ; the water-fowl flit to 
and fro, the trout leap ; a series 
of low falls at once preserves 
the calm of surface and pre- 
vents monotony. Far down 
another bridge is seen — low, 
unobtrusive; and behind it rise 
the great trees of the original 
domain: like strong wardens, 
they bid defiance to the eastern 
blasts, and shut in to peace 
and restfulness this garden of 
delight. 

We wander along the bank, 
and note the skill with which 
each point of vantage has been 
treated. In the flat margins 
grow quantities of Osmunda 
regalis ; low down, and stretch- 
ing sometimes far out into the 
stream, appear the shield-like 
leaves of the Californian Sazi- 
fraga peltata; in one conspic- 
uous position Gunnera scabra 
covers the bank from top to 
bottom, showing to perfection 
the broad masses of its leaves. 
On the higher levels Montbretia 
revels, and the Agapanthus is 
at home ; graceful spirzas bend 
to the breezes; and plume 
poppies—Bocconia cordata—are 
aglow with sunshine. There 
are sumachs just beginning to 
assume their flaming autumn 
dress, and bamboos of many 
kinds—they were more numer- 
ous still before they gained the 
fateful power of flowering. 
High above all stand out the 
great cordylines which first 
compelled our notice: raised, 
as most of them have been, 
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from seed which ripened here, 
they flourish as though indig- 
enous. The varieties are num- 
erous, australis is plentiful, 
and there are many others, 
some, like the unique Boisia, 
scarcely to be found elsewhere. 

As the bridge is crossed we 
enter literally another land, for 
the character of the soil differs 
widely: so much is this the 
case, that difficult subjects 
which languish on one side 
often wake into vigorous life 
when transposed. Those who 
appreciate hydrangeas, and 
understand their possibilities, 
should come and study them 
here. From time to time the 
gardening papers are busy with 
opinions as to the effect of iron 
on the colour of the flowers. 
The different soils of this Wick- 
low garden ought to go far 
towards laying the contro- 
versy. On one side iron is a 
plentiful constituent; there is 
no iron on the other. Where 
the iron is absent the hydran- 
geas are pink; when moved 
to the iron they change to blue 
—and such blue! The writer 
has seen blue hydrangeas in 
many places, but the blue here 
is unrivalled —rich, lustrous, 
bountiful, and in _ prodigal 
abundance. The most callous 
in such a presence can scarcely 
restrain an outburst of grati- 
tude for so gracious a gift. 

The hydrangeas, for the most 
part, grow in the thinly-planted 
wood already noticed. Its ar- 
rangement is but one more 
device for adding to the inex- 
haustible variety of this won- 
derful garden: the sloping 
ground faces the north; the 
comparative coolness thus at- 
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tained is emphasised by the 
shelter of the trees ; light suffi- 
cient is secured by the thin 
planting—there are many open 
glades—and by keeping the 
trunks free from branches up 
to about twenty feet. Under- 
neath, in bewildering abund- 
ance, are shrubs and ferns and 
flowers. In and out among 
them wander sweet woodland 
walks. So absolute is the se- 
clusion that friends might play 
hide-and-seek by the hour and 
fail to find each other: the 
owners solve the difficulty by 
carrying a silver whistle to 
make their presence known. 
With the exception of the 
hydrangeas, October is too late 
for most of the woodland trea- 
sures. Yet not quite! Here 
is one of the visitors loud in 
praise of the many-hued berries 
of Pernettya mucronata, and 
numerous are the inquiries as 
to culture, and the secret of 
such specially beautiful colours. 
Very lovely too is Berberidopsis 
corallina, a shrub of Chili: its 
name is happy, for the clusters 
of bright flowers sway to and 
fro, from slender stalklets, like 
bunches of bright coral. Japan- 
ese anemones, pink and white, 
in great variety, are still in 
full beauty; and more than a 
passing glance is called for by 
the fine collection of Phlox de- 
cussata, even though most of 
the flowers are past their best. 
Still effective in many a nook 
is the capricious Flame nastur- 
tium — Tropwolum speciosum. 
In Scotland and the north of 
Ireland almost everybody’s 
flower, it becomes extremely 
difficult farther south: here, 
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however, the only difficulty is 
to control it. Wherever leave 
is given it enters into extrava- 
gant possession. 

The ferns in general will 
claim attention presently, when 
we reach their special home, 
but fine specimens from New 
Zealand greet us here and there 
through the wood, and with 
them is connected one of the 
romances of the garden, which 
ought to be told now. The 
success of the cordylines sug- 
gested that perhaps New Zea- 
land tree-ferns would make 
themselves equally at home. 
An extensive order was given, 
and after long waiting, the 
cases with their precious 
burdens were received. Great 
was the dismay when they 
were opened. Magnificent 
specimens were there, the 
packing was good,—for the 
moment all seemed fresh and 
promising; but, alas! examin- 
ation disclosed the fact that 
the senders, not content with 
removing the great fronds of 
the year—a necessary process, 
—had carried their zeal so far 
as to scoop out the crowns, 
thus destroying all promise 
for the years to come. At 
first the only possible destin- 
ation, after a journey round 
half the world, seemed to be 
the rubbish heap. Happily 
gentler counsels prevailed, and 
the great stems were planted. 
No splendid crowns developed 
at their heads — the errant 
knife had been too dexterously 
used, — but the unexpected 
happened: the roots asserted 
themselves—at the sides small 
specimens gradually appeared ; 
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these, by a brave resolve, were 
cut out from the ugliness of 
the parent stocks; already 
they are doing much to adorn 
the woodland walks, and it 
seems not unlikely that we 
shall see them some day in all 
the grand proportions of the 
primeval forest. Before we 
leave the wood, fine clumps 
of Lilium auratum are seen: 
the bulbs are imported direct 
from Japan, and heads with 
from thirty to forty blooms are 
common. And now we are in 
the open, where new and ex- 
tensive plantations of shrubs 
are being laid down. Their 
examination we must postpone 
to another day, for already the 
afternoon is far advanced. 
Passing, therefore, along the 
outskirts, we pause to wonder 
at the vigour and beauty of 
the Nankeen lilies — Liliwm 
testaceum; grouped by them- 
selves, they seem to usurp, and 
to return with interest, all the 
light of the autumn afternoon. 
In the opposite direction a whole 
border devoted to the best of 
the Michaelmas daisies makes 
us long to give it an hour to 
itself. At one special shrub 
we must linger a moment: 
Davidea involucrata, called 
after its discoverer, is thought 
to be among the rarest of the 
garden’s possessions. Only 
some three or four specimens 
are known in Europe; none 
of them have yet flowered ; 
the size and flourishing appear- 
ance of the one at which we 
are looking promise well for 
the priority of Wicklow. Pre- 
sently we are by the river once 
more, nearing the lower bridge. 
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A long bed filled with Spar- 
axis pulcherrima or Dierama is 
passed ; how lovely it must have 
been! Now the plants are busy 
ferming a precious harvest of 
seed: as they bend gracefully 
towards the bank, it is as if a 
troop of fairy anglers were 
there, poising their baited rods 
for the cast. 

At the other side of the 
bridge a new surprise awaits 
us. Surely never was fernery 
planned like this! Beneath is 
swift, rushing water; the sides, 
steep banks, rise at a sharp 
angle to from five to eight 
feet above the stream; and 
right along the bottom of this 
caiion in miniature runs a 
wooden causeway, raised by 
strong stanchions just above 
the water: for a hundred yards 
or more you may range up and 
down, and study the collection 
almost without a bend of the 
back. 


‘*Ts it not fair, the leafy land ?— 
‘ oe fraught with eweet, resistless 


spe 
That wake a deep, a tranquil love,— 
The witchery of ferny dells, 
The magic of the murmuring grove.” 


A more perfect combination 
of all that ferns love can 
scarcely be imagined: suffi- 
cient light, absolute shelter, 
sharp drainage, and the moist- 
ure that all like and many 
demand —all are here; and 
what are the results? That 
native ferns grow to per- 
fection under such conditions 
may be taken for granted. 
Towards the upper end, where 
the banks open, Osmunda 
regalis reaches eight feet; 
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wherever it is set, that most 
beautiful of Athyriums, kalo- 
thriz, develops its lace-like 
fronds to double the normal 
size; it is the same with all 
except perhaps the few that 
enjoy a little more of the sun, 
as the Polypodiums. But 
what causes genuine astonish- 
ment, in this as in other parts 
of the garden, is the way in 
which exotics make themselves 
at home. Look, for instance, 
at that Polypodium Billardieri : 
its native haunts are New 
Zealand and Tasmania, yet 
here the only difficulty is to re- 
strain. Planted in one of the 
less shady positions, its creep- 
ing rhizomes push out in all 
directions, wandering wher- 
ever they may. Look, too, at 
what that visitor from South 
Africa is accomplishing. Mi- 
krolepia anthriscifolia has been 
given to many friends, but 
with none has it succeeded 
except under glass; here it 
grows as freely as the bracken. 
Facts like these are strong: 
strength, however, is needed if 
the reader is to be carried with 
us in what is to follow. Fern 
lovers have many individual 
fancies, but there is one species 
round which the enthusiasm of 
all reaches high-water mark— 
the Todeas. What irony that 
the distinguished mycologist of 
Mecklenburg, from whom they 
take their title, should have 
had no fairer name than Tode! 
For the most part Todeas re- 
quire very special treatment: 
the pellucid fronds must never 
be allowed to dry; the great 
aim is to induce atmospheric 
moisture sufficient to ensure 
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continuous condensation upon 
the leaves, one of whose chief 
charms is the sparkle of in- 
numerable pearls of dew. 
Houses are often constructed 
solely for Todeas and their 
allies, the Hymenophyllums and 
Trichomanes, and many are 
the costly devices employed for 
atmospheric control. With all 
these difficulties in remem- 
brance, it is not quite easy for 
the pteridologist to retain his 
mental equilibrium as he 
stands in this Wicklow fernery 
and sees Todeas growing mag- 
nificently in the open air. Yet 
there they are, in hollows in 
the sides, without any protec- 
tion whatsoever except such as 
is afforded by the overhanging 
bank. The bold superba and 
the graceful pellucida are both 
there; so is Trichomanes radi- 
cans, the Killarney Fern, and 
the quaint but most interest- 
ing Trichomanes reniforme ; the 
latter has not yet learned to 
dispense with the services of a 
bell-glass. As for the rest, not 
only do they survive unpro- 
tected, but they luxuriate: so 
much is this the case that the 
Todeas have actually taken to 
seeding themselves, and their 
seedlings are growing thick 
around them. 

After this crowning proof of 
what nature and art in har- 
mony can accomplish under 
Wicklow skies, we leave the 
fernery, and prepare to say 
farewell. We hurry past the 
Alpine garden and its annexe 
the Moraine; we just glance 
lovingly at a wall garden be- 
jewelled from end to end; but 
we must pause, if only for a 
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moment, to examine those 
creepers, whose great crowns 
of clustered beauty beckon us 
to a nearer view. Ah! they 
are Lapagerias— white and 
red. Those who have struggled 
with this choicest but most 
difficult of greenhouse climbers 
will be able to appreciate the 
triumph achieved by bringing 
it to such brilliancy of bloom 
under the open sky. The task 
has not been easy. First the 
fierce onslaught of the slugs 
had to be met: here hollow 
circles of cement kept filled 
with water, and _ collars 


fashioned of galvanised iron 
and zinc, beat off the foe. 
Then there were insect pests 
of many orders. Some the 
syringe slew wholesale, and 
others went down before the 
slow but sure finger and 
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thumb; and all through re- 
mained the perplexity as to 
whether the lights and shades 
which the situation permitted 
had been rightly balanced. 
The gardener who has con- 
quered under such difficulties 
has indeed earned the right to 
the warmest congratulations. 
Like Kaspar at eventide, he 
may well reiterate— 


‘* It was a famous victory ” ; 


with which thought for him, 
and for ourselves a sense of 
glad rejoicing, we commence 
our homeward way :— 


“Man and beast and bird and worm 
and herb and fruit and waving tree— 

Sweeps before me, sways me, thrills me, 
through the shoreless ether sailing ; 

Draws my heart to an unseen Presence 
in a rare exultancy.” 


H. KINGSMILL MOORE. 
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THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“LISTEN, Mary! Will this 
do?” Daisy looked up from 
the flimsy little walnut esori- 
toire that was her special 
pride, and smoothed out a 
sheet of pink notepaper that 
she had just covered with 
round, childish writing. 

“Go on! What is it?” 
Mary was tucking a white 
muslin collar that was to 
adorn her linen dress at Kil- 
meaden, and the attention she 
gave to Daisy was divided. 

“Can’t you listen, then!— 
‘Dear Isabel, I am writing to 


ask you to join us on Thursday 


evening at about eight. We 
are having a few people here, 
as it’s our last night before 
going to Kilmeaden.’” 

Daisy put down the note 
and looked across at her sister. 
“T must say that, you know. 
If Isaid it was a dance, half 
Waterford would be indig- 
nant because they weren’t 
asked.” 

“Well, go on!” 

“* Also, I am very anxious 
to have you with us for a few 
days in the country. It will 
only be a sort of family party ; 
but if you don’t mind that, I 
wish you would arrange to 
come out for a week. We 
could fix about it on Thursday. 
With kind regards to Miss 
Costello, I am, yours sincerely, 


Daisy Carey.’ It sounds fear- 
fully abrupt, doesn’t it ?” 

Mary was threading her 
needle. “Not at all!” she 
said conclusively. ‘It’s too 
agreeable, if you ask me!” 

“Oh, Polly!” 

“Yes, “tis. And I think 
you’re a great fool, Daisy, to 
be led into asking her at all.” 

Daisy folded the pink note 
and slowly put it into an 
envelope. “It’s awfully hard al- 
ways to do the right thing,” she 
complained. “I’m sure I don’t 
want her any more than you 
do, but I can’t have the Nevilles 
and the Cranes and all that 
crowd saying we ruined her 
chances; and you know they 
have said it!” Strengthened 
by her argument, she fastened 
the envelope and addressed it. 

Mary pursed up her lips and 
began a fresh tuck. 

“Well, I hope it’s for the 
best!” Daisy looked at the 
envelope, weakening again. 

Mary kept silent. 

“Polly, why on earth can’t 
you say something?” 

“T never give advice where 
it isn’t wanted. You can do 
what you like, of course; I’m 
sure, I only hope you won’t 
regret it.” 

“Don’t say things like that! 
They depress me.” 

** Don’t be depressed without 
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cause—you may have it some 
time.” 

“Mary, what on earth is the 
matter with you to-day ?” 

But Mary was not disposed 
to be communicative; and 
presently, having waited in 
vain for some sign, Daisy in 
common justification of herself 
was compelled to ring for Julia 
and send her letter to the post. 

“Well, it’s gone now, any 
way!” she said with relief, 
as the door closed upon the 
servant, “For goodness’ sake, 
let us forget it, and talk about 
the dance!” She got up from 
her desk and came round to 
Mary’s side. 

“Polly, I wonder if ’twould 
be better, after all, to have a 
‘sit down’ supper?” 

“Supper! What on earth 
for? Aren’t you telling them 
it’s a ‘Cinderella’ dance?” 

“Yes, but you know they 
won't go at twelve.” 

“T didn’t say they would. 
But as long as they know it’s 
‘Cinderella,’ they know they’ll 
get nothing to eat. Indeed, 
I'd be long sorry to give them 
anything but tea and coffee 
and ices.” 

“Stephen insists on chicken 
and ham at least,” 

“What. nonsense! A lot 
Stephen knows about it!” 

“Well, I can’t help it. He 
says men must have something 
to eat.” 

“Rubbish! If men have 
something to drink, it’s much 
more to the purpose.” 

“Polly, how can you!” 
Daisy looked shocked. 

Mary let her sewing lie idle 
in her lap. “’Pon my word, 
Daisy,” she said, looking up at 
her sister, “you're like a girl 
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at school! How on earth a 
married woman with three 
children can keep on being 
shocked at this, and shocked 
at that, like you do, is more 
than I can understand! Do 
you really think life is all visit- 
ing and dressing and fussing 
over babies?” 

Daisy looked deeply offended. 
“T think you say very queer 
things sometimes, Mary! I 
don’t think a nice woman 
ought to want to know any- 
thing outside her home—and 
I’m sure Stephen wouldn’t 
wish me to.” 

Mary’s lip curled. ‘Oh, 
that’s quite likely! There’s 
nothing so convenient to the 
ordinary man as an ignorant 
wife.” 

Daisy flushed. “I’m as well 
educated as you, Mary—though 
I may not read Tolstoy and 


Zola, and those horrible foreign 
writers.” 

Mary laughed. 
not talking of mathematics or 
Euclid; I know you passed 
your exams. at school.” 

“ What do you mean, then?” 


“Oh, I’m 


“Never mind! Wasn’t that 
a ring at the hall door?” 

In a moment the little skirm- 
ish was forgotten. Mary rolled 
up her work and thrust it be- 
hind a vase; while Daisy flew 
to the glass over the mantel- 
piece to arrange her hair. 

“Who can it be?” 

“How doI know? Sit down, 
for goodness’ sake!” 

As they made a rush for 
their respective chairs, the door 
opened. 

“Why, it’s only Father 
James!” Daisy cried in a tone 
of relief, and they both rose and 
went forward towards the door. 
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Father Baron came into the 
room with his usual deliberate 
slowness, and put out a hand 
to each of them. 

“Well! Well! Well! A 
very dull visitor, I suppose!” 

“Indeed, no!” Daisy cried. 
“We were just dreading ’twas 
some woman. Come in, Father 
James! Were you down with 
Stephen ?” 

He allowed himself to be 
drawnintothe room. “ Indeed, 
I had lunch with him,” he said ; 
“and he told me he’d be on here 
after me. And how is Miss 
Mary?” He turned his small, 
dark, kindly eyes from Daisy’s 
face to her sister’s with a glance 
of absolute goodwill. 

Mary looked up at him 
frankly, for in the light of the 
old man’s simplicity her sar- 
casm always lost point. 

“ As well as we can expect 
to be in this world, Father 
James.” 

“Oh, come, come, Mary!” 
he cried. ‘ That’s not the way 
to talk! It’s for the like of me 
to be saying that, with my 
sixty-ninth birthday coming 
on next week, and my poor 
bones eaten up with the rheum- 
atism! It’s a shame for her 
now, Daisy, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, Daisy will agree with 
you! We were fighting when 
you came in.” 

He looked from one to the 
other with a smile. “ And 
what harm if you were!” was 
his characteristic retort. “Sure, 
life wouldn’t be worth anything 
at all if it wasn’t for a fight 
now and again. Hard words 
break no bones!” 

They both laughed at his 
unanswerable philosophy. 

“You're awfully funny, 
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Father James! I believe you’d 
find an excuse for Lucifer!” 

“Well, child, and maybe I 
would,” he said. “ Daisy, am 
I going to see the sons at all?” 

Daisy flushed with pleasure. 
“Qh, would you like to? Ill 
run up for them! I won’t be 
a minute! They’d love to see 
you.” She hurried across to 
the door, attractive at once in 
her spontaneous natural pride 
in the thought of her children. 
“T won’t be long! I won't 
be a minute!” she cried as she 
disappeared. 

As the door closed upon her, 
Father Baron turned again to 
Mary. “Well, child,” he said 
affectionately, “I don’t think 
I saw you since that night of 
that dinner-party! Is Master 
Tom as busy as ever, regener- 
ating the country?” 

“ As silly as ever, you mean, 
Father James !” 

“Ah, now! Ah, now!” he 
said gently. ‘“ We mustn’t 
judge any one too quick, Mary! 
And tell me what about that 
little gipsy that was here? I 
asked Stephen to-day if it’s 
true what they’re saying about 
her and Frank, but he didn’t 
seem to like the question, so I 
didn’t press it.” 

“Oh, Isabel Costello! 
sick of her very name!” 

Father James looked grave. 
“Mary! Mary! Mary! Is 
that the child that made her 
first confession to me!” 

“Oh, well, I can’t help it, 
Father James!” 

“And what has the poor 
gipsy done?” 

“T can’t explain to you 
She is different from the rest 
of us.” 

He 


I’m 


smiled indulgently. 
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“ And perhaps a little change 
is no harm!” 

“Or it may be great harm, 
Father James.” 

He glanced at her search- 
ingly, but when he spoke again 
it was in the same gentle tone. 
“Ah, well!” he said; “it’s 
not for us to judge her, Mary. 
The poor child will meet her 
own troubles.” 

It was Mary’s turn to look 
shrewdly at him. 

“What makes you say that, 
Father James?” 

“Well, I only saw her the 
once, of course—and I’m open 
to make a mistake; but it 
struck me then that maybe life 
wouldn’t be too easy for her. 
She’s one, God help her, that’ll 
be asking too much from it!” 

Mary walked slowly across 
the room, and took her muslin 
collar from behind the vase. 

“Father James,” she said 


with apparent irrelevance, 
“how did you think Stephen 
Carey looking ?” 


Whatever may have been 
Father Baron’s thought, his 
answer was non - committal. 
“Indeed, we had so much to 
talk about, Mary,” he said, 
“that I didn’t take any great 
notice. But here’s Daisy with 
the children ! ” 

As he spoke, the door opened 
and Daisy entered, smiling and 
unaffected, with one small boy 
walking close to her skirts 
and another, a couple of years 
younger, held in her arms. 

“I’m so sorry, Father James, 
Baby is asleep! But I brought 
you Ted and Francis.” 

“Well! Well! Wasn’t that 
bad manners of Master James, 
now? To be asleep after his 
VOL, CLXXXIII.—NO. MCVIII. 
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namesake coming all the way 
from Scarragh to see him! I 
don’t think Ted would do a 
thing like that.” In this 
roundabout, tactful way he 
banished any shyness the elder 
boy might feel, and drew him 
into speech before he was 
aware. 

“TI think Baby is a silly 
fellow,” he said, stepping from 
his mother’s side, and looking 
up into the priest’s face. 
“‘He’s asleep half the day.” 

Father James put his hand 
on the small red head, with a 
touch as gentle as a woman’s, 
and raised the intelligent, 
freckled little face. 

“Ts he, now, Ted?” he said 
thoughtfully. “Is he, now?” 
Then he shook off the moment- 
ary gravity that the child’s 
presence had aroused, and 
turned towards the second 
boy, who was hiding a very 
fair head against his mother’s 
shoulder. 

‘Well, young man,” he said, 
making no attempt to frighten 
him by trying to touch him, 
“and what do you think about 
this brother of yours?” 

The child raised his face an 
inch or two, and took a side- 
long look at the priest. 

“Come, now! Come, now, 
love! Speak to Father James! 
That’s a good boy!” Very 
gently Daisy set him down on 
the ground, pushing him slowly 
forward. “Shake hands, now, 
and give him a kiss!” 

Overpowered by the shyness 
that is the charm of many 
Irish children, Francis clung 
to her fingers, pressing close to 
her skirts for protection. 

But the old priest under- 
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stood the childish heart far too 
intimately to make any on- 
slaught; so, quietly turning 
his back, he moved to a distant 
chair, from which he beckoned 
confidentially to Ted. 

“All right! Very well!” 
he said. “But I think I 
know somebody that'll have a 
ride on Father James’s horses. 
Come, Ted! We're going to 
take the horses out. Come, 
now! What are their names?” 





“IT know! I remember, 
Father James! ‘Trample-the- 
Daisy’ and ‘Spatter-the- 


Dew’!” In high delight, Ted 
rushed forward and placed 
himself between the old priest’s 
knees, looking up excitedly into 
his face. 

Father James smiled down 
at him in as much pride as if 
he were his own son. ‘“That’s 
it, Ted! That’s right! Come, 
now, they’re wild to be off! 
Pick up the reins like a man.” 
He began to move his feet to 
imitate an impatient horse. 

Ted, flushed with excitement 
and earnestness, put his round 
little hand on the cheap black 
cord that served the priest as a 
watch-chain. 

“Well, now! 
you have?” 

“¢'Trample-the-Daisy,’ Father 
James!” 

“All right! Up you go!” 
He hoisted him triumphantly 
on to one knee, where he sat 
astride, with tightened legs 
and hands that gripped the 
watch-chain for life or death. 

But a shriek of protest from 
the other end of the room 
stopped the game, as Francis, 
with outstretched arms and 
unsteady feet, lurched for- 
ward, followed by his mother. 


Which will 
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Reaching the priest’s side, he 
put one fat hand on the 
vacant knee, and looked up 
into his face with bright, 
shy eyes. 

‘‘Me yide, too!” he said. 

For an instant Father James 
looked down into the anxious 
little face; then with an in- 
finitely gentle movement he 
lifted the child and held him 


close. ‘“ Why, then, indeed you 
will!” he said. ‘“ You'll ride 
the best horse in Father 


James’s stable—the best horse 
vacant,” he added, seeing Ted’s 
face fall. ‘‘And that’s ‘Spat- 
ter-the-Dew’!” 

There was uproar in the 
drawing-room for the next ten 
minutes; and while it was yet 
at its height, the door opened 
and Carey walked into the 
room. 

Usually Carey’s full favour 
was meted out to his sons. 
For years past, the sum of 
pride and of ambition had 
centred round their sturdy 
limbs, their bright faces, the 
promise of intelligence in their 
halting speech; and usually, 
coming upon such a scene as 
this, he would have flung his 
cares from him and, throwing 
himself into the tide of young 
life, have become young him- 
self in his children’s happiness. 
But to-day it was different ; 
to-day he stood just inside 
the door, looking, but saying 
nothing. 

“Qh, father, father! I’m 
winning! ‘ Trample-the-Daisy ’ 
is winning! Father, he’s won! 
He’s won!” Ted’s voice rose 
shrill with excitement, as 
Father James allowed his legs 
to subside into well-earned 
rest, and, taking his arm 
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from round the younger boy, 
wiped his streaming forehead. 

Then Carey came forward 
into the room. “Daisy,” he 
said severely, “you oughtn’t 
to allow them to play on 
Father James like that! It’s 
disgraceful! He’s perfectly 
exhausted.” 

Father Baron laughed. “I 
wish I was oftener exhausted, 
then. That’s all I have to 
say! Now, Francis, are you 
fond of Father James?” 

With a charming shy grace 
the child looked up. “Is!” he 
said simply, and put up his 
mouth to be kissed. 

The old priest touched his 
lips almost reverently, and 
the two children slid to the 
ground and ran across to 
their father. 

Stephen put a hand on 
either head; and to Mary and 
Father James, both watching 
closely, it almost seemed that 
impatience crossed the tender- 
ness of the act. 

“Take them upstairs, 
Daisy!” he said a moment 
after. “I have a splitting 
headache. Run off, now, like 
good boys!” He _ stooped 
quickly and kissed them both 
on the forehead. 

Daisy and Mary went out, 
each leading one of the children, 
and as the door closed on them 
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Carey threw himself into a 
chair. 

“T’m dog tired!” he said. 

Father James—who had in- 
structed him for the sacra- 
ments, married him, and bap- 
tised his children—knew him 
too well to proffer any sym- 
pathy. He sat quite still, 
fingering his watch-chain, and 
waiting for the next outbreak. 

It came before very long. 
“Good God, but I am tired!” 
Stephen sat forward, taking 
his head between his hands. 

“You're overworked. Kil- 
meaden will put you right.” 

“Kilmeaden!” He laughed 
sarcastically; then his tone 
changed. “You'll come out 
to us, Father James— next 
month, anyway?” 

Father James looked depre- 
cating. “I don’t know that I 
ought, Stephen! I oughtn’t 
to be going there every year, 
taking up room. An old priest 
is a clog on young people.” 

“What nonsense! I'll be 
glad enough to have you, for 
one. The place will be infested 
with Norrises.” 

“Stephen! Stephen! You’re 
in a black mood!” 

Carey was silent for a while, 
then he lifted his face. “It’s 
not me, Father James,” he 
said; “it’s the world that’s 
out of joint.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


In the bedrooms at Lady 
Lane the curtains had been 
removed from the windows, 
the blinds pulled down, and 
the mattresses on the beds 
rolled up and covered with 
brown paper; while down- 


stairs, in the breakfast-room, 
drawing-room furniture had 
been stacked away, chair 
on chair, and loomed forth, 
rigid and ghostly, under its 
holland shroud. With the ex- 
ception of the dining - room, 
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the drawing-room, and Daisy’s 
bedroom, the house spoke elo- 
quently of immediate deser- 
tion; but in these three in- 
stances the contrast was 
marked. In the dining-room 
the big gasalier was fully 
lighted—a sure token of fes- 
tivity,— and the long table 
groaned under a weight of 
hams, chickens, creams, and 
jellies ; in Daisy’s bedroom the 
dressing-table, brightly lighted 
with wax candles, was set 
out with the trays of pins 
and hairpins, the silver-backed 
brushes, even the box of 
crushed starch suitable to a 
night of entertainment ; while 
in the drawing - room — the 
centre and pivot of the com- 
ing gaiety—a long stretch of 
waxed floor, a piano drawn 
into a remote corner, and a 
row of chairs standing like 
sentinels against the wall, pro- 
claimed aloud that it was the 
hour before a dance. 

It was eight o’clock, and 
the soft evening light was 
making a valiant attempt to 
struggle through the chinks 
of the Venetian blinds and 
offer a challenge to the flood of 
gaslight filling the room; by 
the white marble mantelpiece 
Daisy, in a pretty gauze dress, 
was dividing her attention be- 
tween a bank of geraniums and 
maidenhair fern clustering on 
the mantelboard, and her own 
image reflected in the mirror; 
while at the other end of the 
room Mary was sprinkling 
French chalk from a flour- 
dredger, while Tom Norris fol- 
lowed after, working it into 
the floor by long, sliding steps. 

At last Mary stopped, shak- 
ing some of the chalk from 
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her skirt. “That'll do now! 
Nobody can walk across the 
room if it’s slippier than this.” 

Tom took a flying slide down 
the room. “It’s grand!” he an- 
nounced. “Have a turn, Polly! 
Daisy, play us a waltz!” 

Daisy looked round. “Ah, no, 
Tom! I’m much too nervous! 
Supposing anybody came!” 

“Well, and if they did, 
couldn’t you stop? Wed 
hear the ring. Come on, 
don’t be so disagreeable!” 

She moved slowly towards 
the piano. “Isn’t it frightful, 
Miss Maguire not being here 
yet! I think when you pay a 
person to play, the least they 
might do is to be punctual. 
What waltz do you want?” 

“Anything at all, only 
hurry up!” 

Still with reluctance, she be- 
gan to play a musical comedy 
tune, and Tom advanced upon 
Mary. “Come along, Poll! 
We'll have a fling before any- 
body comes.” 

But Mary pushed him off 
with considerable vigour. ‘‘In- 
deed, you'll put on your gloves 
if you’re going to dance with 
me!” 

“What’s the matter with 
my hands? I washed them 
before dinner.” 

“T’ll stop, if you don’t begin!” 
Daisy announced. “I’m not 
going to play all night, while 
you stand there fighting!” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders, 
and grudgingly drew a pair of 
white gloves from his coat-tail 
pocket. 

But notwithstanding her 
little triumph, Mary was 
never called upon to execute 
the preliminary dance; for, 
while Tom was still fumbling 
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with his glove buttons, the 
hall- door bell pealed loudly 
and Daisy’s waltz came to 
a confused end. 

“Good Heavens! It’s some- 
body!” she cried. ‘ Miss 
Maguire would never attempt 
to ring like that. Mary, for 
goodness’ sake, come and 
stand near me! I wonder 
where Stephen is?” 

“Oh, Stephen has only just 
commenced to shave!” 

“Hurry! Can’t you hurry, 
Mary! I hear them coming 
upstairs. Tom, remember you 
must talk, whoever it is; and 
if it’s any one at all passée, 


you must engage dances. Now, 


don’t forget!” 

“Don’t be afraid! You 
won't give me a chance to. 
I'll never forget your picnic 
last year. I spent the whole 
of a gorgeous afternoon open- 
ing soda- water bottles; and 
then, when it came to evening, 
and I might have had some 
fun, I was packed off to ride 
home with Mrs Fisher, be- 
cause she was so short-sighted 
she might run into something ! 
Oh, no, Daisy, I know my place 
at your parties!” 

“Be quiet, for goodness’ 
sake!” whispered Daisy nerv- 
ously, as the door was opened 
and Julia’s flushed face was 
thrust forward. 

** Miss Costello, ma’am!” she 
announced. 

Mary, whose back was to 
the door, made a wry face, 
but Daisy looked relieved. 

“Oh, Isabel!” she said. 
“How are you?” 

Isabel stepped forward into 
the room, then paused, dis- 
concerted at finding herself 
the first guest. 
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“Oh, I’m too early!” she 
said. “Our clock must be 


wrong.” 
“Not at all, Miss Costello! 
Not at all!” Tom came for- 


ward good-naturedly. “It’s 
only that Waterford people 
think it fashionable to be late. 
How are you!” He took her 
hand, smiling with involun- 
tary admiration. 

For Isabel was radiant to- 
night. For the first time 
since the Fair Hill dance she 
was wearing the white mus- 
lin dress that had honoured 
her début; and with the con- 
sciousness of her finery, some 
of the first pride had returned. 
To-night, too, she was carry- 
ing an old Spanish fan, and 
wearing a high tortoiseshell 
comb, that in a moment of 
generosity Miss Costello had 
unearthed from a chest of 
family relics; and as she 
stepped into the lighted room, 
she brought with her an air, 
a distinction, that might have 
belonged to another genera- 
tion, —a charm beside which 
Daisy and Mary sank into 
insignificance, 

They both looked at her, 
appraising her shrewdly from 
her high-heeled slippers to the 
tip of the beautiful old comb; 
then Daisy stepped forward. 
“How are you?” she said 
again, a little less eagerly. 

Isabel took her hand. “I 
must thank you about Kil- 
meaden,” she said at once. 
“It’s very, very kind of you!” 

“Not at all!” said Daisy, a 
little awkwardly. “I hope 
you'll come. Any time next 
month will suit us; we'll be 
perfectly settled in a week or 
two.” 
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Isabel’s lips parted to reply, 
but before she could frame the 
words, Mary stepped forward, 
an aggravating little sneer on 
her lips. “I don’t suppose 
Isabel will care much for 
Kilmeaden.”’ 

“Oh, why not, Polly?” Tom 
cried. ‘“Kilmeaden isn’t half 
bad, as the country goes.” 

“IT wasn’t thinking of Kil- 
meaden itself. I was only 
wondering how she’d like the 
party.” She turned to Isabel. 
“Can you imagine yourself 
having a good time with only 
Daisy and me and Tom and 
Father Baron?” 

Isabel coloured under the 
glance levelled at her, for 
Mary’s sharp green eyes could 
convey a multitude of words 
that never found vent in speech. 
“TTI imagine ’twould be very 
nice,” she said confusedly. 

Mary laughed. “Oh, that’s 
all right, then! And, of 
course, I didn’t count the 
party quite rightly. There’ll 
be Stephen as well.” Her 
glance held the other’s in a 
satirical, unfriendly stare. 

Tom and Daisy saw nothing 
of the little duel of looks; but 
Isabel, swift of intuition, ac- 
knowledged the cut and thrust, 
and in a second pride surged 
up, ousting reason, expedi- 
ency, even personal desire. 

She caught her breath, and 
the first words that came to 
her lips poured out, one upon 
the other. 

“You didn’t let me finish,” 
she said. “I was just going 
to say to Mrs Carey that I’m 
sure *twould be lovely at Kil- 
meaden, but that I’m afraid 
my aunt won’t be able to let 
me go.” 
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Amazement spread over 
Daisy’s face. “But why 
not?” she said. “I thought 


it was settled.” 

“Oh, why, Miss Costello?” 
Tom cried. 

But like the preliminary 
dance, Isabel’s possible ex- 
planation was forgotten in 
the sound of the hall - door 
bell, and presently Daisy, 
Mary, and Tom were sub- 
merged in a sea of arriving 
guests. 

As they disappeared from her 
sight, Isabel drew back against 
the wall. Never until that 
moment had she realised how 
poignantly interesting the visit 
to Kilmeaden had been—how 
closely she had counted on it— 
how vividly every hour of it 
had been pictured by her im- 
agination; and as the vision 
crumbled, a sick sense of loss 
and of futility surged up, 
darkening the world. 

While she stood there, hiding 
herself behind the laughing 
crowd, the musician passed up 
the room to the piano, and 
amid a hum of excitement 
partners were chosen for the 
first dance. 

With the opening bars of the 
waltz the throng in front of her 
melted away, and immediately 
she was seen and seized upon. 

“T thought I’d never find 
you!” cried the familiar voice 
of Willie Neville. ‘Give mea 
dance, do! The others will be 
up in a minute, and I won’t 
have a chance.” 

She smiled vaguely. “If 
you like,” she said, thinking 
it would be easier to reconcile 
her disappointment whirling 
round the room under Willie’s 
laboured guidance than stand- 
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ing awkwardly alone. So 
Willie had the privilege of 
leading her out into the circle 
of dancers, feeling that the eyes 
of every man followed him with 


envy. 

They danced the waltz to the 
end; and, still elated by his 
triumph, he led her towards 
the door. 

“You'll have a cup of tea, 
won't you?” he said, wiping 
his streaming forehead, for the 
night was hot and the dance 
had been long. 

‘“‘ Yes, I'll have some tea.” 

This was the extent of their 
conversation as they passed 
downstairs, a dozen noisy 
couples making a passage in 
front of them, another dozen 
following upon their heels ; and 
when they entered the dining- 
room and Willie, still hot and 
beaming, forced a way to the 
table, she took the cup of tea 
from his hand with searcely a 
glance. 

“Aren’t you enjoying your- 
self to-night ?” he asked, struck 
suddenly by her silence, and 
moved to blunt expression. 

The question roused her; 
she looked at him and smiled 
again, this time more kindly. 

“Do you know, I’m not, 
Willie!” she said candidly ; 
“and I wouldn’t have believed 
it, if anybody had told me I 
could be at a dance and not 
adore it!” 

“But why?” he asked. 

“Because I’ve been a fool— 
and because I’m angry with 
myself,” 

“It’s a great mistake to be 
angry with yourself,” said a 
voice behind them, “because 
then you'll have nobody to go 
to for sympathy.” 
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The voice came with absolute 
unexpectedness, and Isabel’s 
cup made a nervous little 
clatter in its saucer, as she 
turned sharply to meet Carey’s 
eyes. 

It was only a matter of half 
a dozen words, but their in- 
fluence was magical. Interest 
flashed out like lightning from 
the black cloud of disappoint- 
ment ; in an instant the chatter 
of voices about her, the tapping 
of feet overhead, the hum and 
stir pervading the house, took 
on shape and meaning. 

Forgetful of her partner’s 
existence, she allowed Carey 
to take her empty cup, while 
her heart leaped at his next 
words. 

“The second dance is be- 
ginning, will you give it to 
me?” 

Willie Neville drew back, 
thinking it was unnecessary 
of Carey, even though he was 
the host, to appropriate the 
prettiest girl in the room, and 
pitying Isabel. 

“Can I have another later 
on?” he ventured, as Carey 
offered his arm. And Isabel, 
soaring high on the wings of 
joy, gave him a smile such as 
he had never received in all 
his narrow life. 

“Two, if you like!” she said. 

Neither she nor Carey spoke 
as they made their way through 
the press of people circling 
round the tea-table; but, out- 
side in the hall, he paused and 
looked down at her. 

“Do you want to dance ?” 

“Not unless you like.” She 
was strangely content to do as 

e willed. 

“Then we'll sit it out!” He 
drew her down the hall towards 
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two vacant chairs. “Sit down 
here, and tell me what the 
trouble is!” 

There was an unfamiliar note 
in his voice, a suggestion of 
protectiveness, a hint of tender- 
ness. 

“Qh, don’t remind me!” 
Isabel cried, real pain in her 
voice. ‘I’m so sorry—so dis- 
appointed —I’ve been such a 
fool.” 

“But how?” 

She opened and closed her 
fan with a little nervous move- 
ment. ‘ Please, don’t ask me! 
I'd rather forget.” 

“Nonsense! It’s worth tell- 
ing, if it can make you un- 
happy.” It was remarkable 
that he, who had once dealt 
so summarily with her, should 
be so solicitous for her now. 

“What does that matter?” 

“It does matter.” 

“To you?” 

He was silent for a moment, 
while the persistent waltz was 
hammered out upon the piano 
overhead and the feet pounded 
unceasing. Then at last he 
answered without looking up, 
“Yes.” 

She had tempted the word, 
and now that it came it dis- 
concerted her. She reddened 
and, to cover her embarrass- 
ment, rushed into speech. 

“It was only that when I 
came here to-night, Mrs Carey 
spoke to me about going to 
Kilmeaden; and just when I 
was thanking her and going 
to say that I’d love to come, 
Mary Norris joined in, 
and. % 

“Yes? Mary generally joins 
in.”’ 





“T can’t explain it properly, 
but she was horrible—she was 


detestable! She made me for- 
get everything but that I hated 
her, and that I couldn’t take 
anything from—from any of 
them. And so——” 

“Yes?” His tone was low. 

“Qh, before I had time to 
think, or to realise what I was 
doing, I just said that I was 
sorry I couldn’t come to Kil- 
meaden because Aunt Teresa 
couldn’t spare me. *Twas a lie, 
of course !” 

When she had finished there 
was a long pause. 

“You might say you're 
sorry!” she added in a plain- 
tive voice. 

Still Carey remained silent. 

“You might say you’re sorry 
—even if ’tisn’t true!” 

Ignoring her half- flippant 
tone, he turned to her with 
sudden seriousness. “But 
you'll have to come,” he said. 
“You gave me your word—you 
promised me.” 

It was the first time since 
the early days that he had 
used the tone of authority, and 
to Isabel the familiar mastery 
brought a sudden thrill. 

“But how can I—now?” 

“You must.” 

“But how?” She felt like 
a@ swimmer who rejoices in the 
lift and drop of a strong wave. 
Carey was so decisive, so set 
to his purpose—so much a 
man. 

“Shall I show you?” he said. 

While she had been telling 
her story he had caught sight 
of his wife’s figure at the top 
of the stairs, and the fact had 
held inspiration. He stood up, 
and very slowly and uncertainly 
Isabel followed. 

“Come! Come, and I'll 
show you!” 
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Without giving her time to 
remonstrate he led her down 
the hall, and as they reached 
the foot of the stairs Daisy 
came down, chattering and 
laughing, on her partner’s 
arm. 

“Oh, Stephen!” she said, as 
they passed each other, “I was 
wondering where you were. 
Do see if anybody is wanting 
tea!” 

But Carey paused. “Just 
a second, Daisy!” he said; 
“MacCarthy will excuse you.” 

MacCarthy, the partner, im- 
mediately relinquished his 
rights and passed on to the 
foot of the stairs, while Daisy, 
looking a little surprised, re- 
mained standing where she 
was, and Isabel, in sudden per- 
turbation, let her fingers slip 
from Carey’s arm. 

“It’s only that I’ve been 
talking to Miss Costello, Daisy, 
and that I’ve got her to admit 
that her aunt can very well 
do without her. So we may 
expect her at Kilmeaden, after 
all.” 

Daisy looked relieved. ‘Is 
that all? I mean, is it only 
that?” she added, smiling. “I 
was terrified something was 
guing wrong with the dance. 
I’m awfully glad, Isabel! We'll 
fix it all to-night. Excuse me 
now. I mustn’t keep Mr Mac- 
Carthy.” She smiled again in 
& preoccupied way, and, with- 
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out a shadow of misgiving, ran 
down the stairs. 

To avoid the stream of 
couples that was pouring down 
upon them, Carey put his hand 
on Isabel’s arm and drew her 
back against the bannister. He 
was a step above her, and could 
look down into her face even 
more easily than usual. 

“Well?” he said, and in his 
voice there was the ring of 
vitality that comes when a 
man has shaped some incident 
of his own desires. 

Had they known it then, 
they were standing upon the 
brink: a look or a word might 
have sealed the matter. But 
the look and the word were 
wanting, for the comedy of the 
emotions is not played con- 
sciously in such surroundings. 
When reality is faced it is as 
a blinding light suddenly re- 
vealed, rather than as a pleas- 
ant radiance to which the 
eyes have grown accustomed 
through many surreptitious 
liftings of the veil. Neither 
knew, neither understood, and, 
without doubt, fate smiled. 

“Well?” Carey said again. 

Isabel looked up—laughed— 
stammered. 

Something alluring, some- 
thing childish in her sudden 
shyness, changed his mood. He 
bent down quickly. “Come!” 
he said, “give me a dance! I 
feel young to-night!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Three weeks had passed 
since the night of the dance 
at Lady Lane. To Isabel, 
they had been three weeks of 
ordinary provincial life; yet 





in her unconscious psychologi- 
cal development, the span of 
time might have been three 
months—even three years, for 
in that brief chain of days she 
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had learned to breathe a new 
atmosphere, to survey her life 
from a changed standpoint. 
The past days, with their 
favours, their failures—their 
friendship with Carey, blowing 
now hot, now cold, had been 
as a kaleidoscope in which her 
excited senses had striven to 
follow the bewildering patterns, 
weaving and unweaving them- 
selves under her gaze; but 
these three weeks with their 
sudden dulness, their unantici- 
pated stagnation, their con- 
sciousness that the interest 
that had upheld and sustained 
her had been abruptly with- 
drawn, were as the merging 
of the colours into a definite 
pattern while the mechanism 
slowly ceased to work. 

In those monotonous hours 
there had been no denying 
that it was Carey who had 
given point to the weeks just 
passed —Carey’s antagonism 
and, Carey’s interest that had 
made her little battles and her 
little conquests seem worth 
while; and now that Carey 
no longer figured as a social 
quantity, social matters fell 
strangely flat. Tennis at the 
Powers’ and croquet at the 
Nevilles’ became wearisome 
when there was no longer the 
consoling thought that if the 
afternoon proved tedious there 
was still an evening at Fair 
Hill or elsewhere at which 
Stephen might unexpectedly 
appear; and realising this, 
she admitted to herself the 
change and the reason of the 
change. 

She admitted it, but made 
no effort to change the routine 
of her life, even shrinking with 
a new shyness from the possi- 
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bility of a chance meeting with 
the object of her thoughts. 
Towards one point all her 
interests merged—the pro- 
spective visit to Kilmeaden. 
The anticipation of this she 
hoarded as a miser hoards his 
gold, bringing it forth from 
the recesses of her mind in the 
solitude of her room, dreaming 
of it, thrilled by the thought 
of it, living it over in anticipa- 
tion hour by hour, moment by 
moment. There she would see 
Carey day after day, in the 
close intimacy of daily life, 
until every characteristic, every 
trick of voice and manner, 
would become as familiar as 
household things; and in this 
realm of imagination she 
moved, spinning the scenes 
from her brain, weaving of 
them a bridge that spanned 
the dull monotony that separ- 
ated her from the day she 
craved. 

Of those about her, no one 
marked the change, no one 
suspected. Had Miss Costello 
been questioned upon the pass- 
age of those three weeks, she 
would first of all have repudi- 
ated the idea of any alteration 
in her niece; and then, pressed 
upon the point, she would have 
grudgingly admitted that per- 
haps Isabel had spent more 
time in her own room, had 
walked oftener into the country, 
and had generally made life 
less turbulent since their ac- 
quaintances had begun to go 
out of town and Waterford 
gaieties had diminished. 

So the circle of the weeks 
wore round with a little gossip, 
a little shopping, a little tennis, 
and a formal visit or two; then 
the great day dawned. 
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Isabel was up at five, to 
scan the first pearly sky tints 
that presaged brilliant weather, 
though if the heavens had 
opened upon that particular 
morning it would not have 
counted one black mark against 
the day’s favour. She came 
down to breakfast the incarna- 
tion of joy, and never had Miss 
Costello been allowed to enjoy 
a meal under circumstances 
so serene. She talked of the 
weather, of her journey, of the 
country; she questioned and 
re-questioned her aunt upon 
the subject of Kilmeaden ; she 
burned to know what the 
house was like—whether the 
grounds were large—if there 
were stables? Everything 
interested her, she took every- 
thing in good part. 

Then came the last touches 
to the packing, practically 
completed days ago; and to 
participation in this most 
sacred act she invited Miss 
Costello, laughing and talking 
incessantly as she folded away 
the last handkerchief, the last 
tulle bow. 

Everything was ready a full 
hour too soon, for it was not 
until eleven that the Skerry- 
beg carriage was to call at 
New Town on its way to Kil- 
meaden, from whence it was 
to bear Mrs Power back to 
Waterford after a week’s visit 
to the Careys. 

Isabel had helped Lizzie to 
carry the trunk downstairs, 
and was now sitting on it in 
the hall, as she drew on her 
gloves. 

“Well, and when will you 
be back?” Miss Costello asked. 

“TI don’t know, Auntie. She 
said a week.” 
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“Very well so! I'll be look- 
ing out for you next Monday.” 

“Unless I write.” 

“Oh, of course, unless you 
write. If they ask you to stay 
on, don’t refuse. “I'will be the 
only outing you'll get this 
summer, and you're looking a 
little pale.” 

“Pale, Auntie? Am I?” 
She put her hand apprehen- 
sively to her cheek. 

“Well, not to-day. You 
have colour enough to-day. 
I’m thinking of lately; you 
looked a little washy lately.” 

“Washy? How horrible!” 
She jumped up and walked out 
into the garden. The small 
grass plot was beginning to 
turn yellow in the summer 
heat, and in the long bed 
where the russet wall-flowers 
had once raised sturdy heads 
the earth was brown and 
parched, and the blue of the 
lobelias and the red of the 
geraniums was marred by city 
dust. 

“You ought to water the 
poor flowers, Auntie.” 

“T ought,” said Miss Costello 
helplessly. 

“But will you?” 

“T will. Ill get Lizzie to do 
it when she’s washed up after 
tea this evening.” 

Isabel shook her head; then 
she looked up at the hot 
white sky. “How heavenly 
the country will be! Is it 
eleven yet?” 

“Just.” 

“Then the car will be here 
in a minute. Oh, Auntie, just 
imagine!” 

“You're very excited about 
it.” 

Isabel turned away from her 
aunt’s scrutiny, only to see 
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Lizzie peering at her from 
behind the curtain of the 
parlour window, and at the 
same moment the Powers’ fat 
bay horse came ambling up the 
hill, and the roomy brougham 
drew up, entirely dwarfing the 
little gate. 

At the visible symbol of 
social rank, Isabel gave a gasp. 
“Oh, Auntie, if we only had 
a man to bring out the trunk. 
Lizzie looks so fearful!” 

“Sure, I’ll ask the coach- 
man.” Miss Costello stepped 
forward across the garden. 

“Auntie! Don’t! Oh,don’t!” 

‘What nonsense, child! Why 
wouldn’t 1? Your grandfather 
kept a footman and a coach- 
man. Good morning!” she 
added in a louder voice to the 
lethargic-looking individual on 
the box-seat of the brougham. 
“Good morning! There’s a 
little portmanteau inside in the 
hall, would you mind coming 
in for it?” 

Silently, and with obvious 
reluctance, the fat coachman 
fastened up his reins. A long 
and lazy life in Mrs Power's 
service had left him unwieldy 
both of mind and body, and 
Isabel held her breath as she 
saw him descend laboriously 
from his seat. 

“We'd better call Lizzie, 
Auntie,” she whispered. 

“Not at all, child! Not at 
all!” Miss Costello was en- 
joying the unwonted position 
of director in any affair. 

“ But how will he ever lift 
the trunk!” 

“ Be quiet, can’t you!” Miss 
Costello ran forward fussily 
and opened the little gate as 
Roger, the coachman, stepped 
to the ground. “Yes! Yes! 





Up here!” she explained, guid- 
ing her unwilling henchman 
up the strip of garden. “It 
looks a little big, but it’s really 
no weight at all. Id think 
nothing of lifting it myself, 
and the girl——” She faltered 
as she caught Isabel’s eye. 
“One—one of the maids 
brought it downstairs by her- 
self.” 

Under this fire of words 
Roger advanced, breathing 
heavily, and paused before 
Isabel’s big black school trunk. 

“Tis a fine bit of a port- 
manteau,” he said with sar- 
casm; and disdaining further 
comment, stooped and lifted it 
ponderously to his shoulders. 

There was a strained moment 
of uncertainty as he tottered 
under the weight and swayed 
down the path; then Isabel 
clasped her hands in an agony 
of apprehension. “Oh, Auntie, 
why did you? Why did you? 
He'll get apoplexy or some- 
thing; and Mrs Power thinks 
more of him than of any of the 
family. Look, he'll never get 
it up on the box-seat! Quick, 
Auntie! Quick!” Even as 
she spoke she saw Roger's 
great bulk yield under its 
burden; and rushing forward, 
she was barely in time to 
scramble to the box-seat, seize 
a strap, and drag the trunk 
into place. 

Having saved the situation, 
she jumped to the ground 
again, flushed but triumphant. 
“T’ve torn my glove—but it’s 
up!” she announced. “Now, 
I suppose, we're ready!” 

With his dignity too much 
ruffled to permit of speech, 
Roger climbed slowly to his 
seat and untied his reins. 
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“Such nonsense!” Miss 
Costello muttered. ‘Sure, I 
could lift it myself!” 

“Well, it’s all right now, 
Auntie; and the great thing is, 
Lizzie wasn’t seen. Good-bye!” 
With sudden enthusiasm, she 
threw her arms about her aunt’s 
neck, 

“Good-bye! Get in now.” 
On pretext of opening the 
door, Miss Costello peered curi- 
ously into the recesses of the 
brougham. “It’s a nice, roomy 
carriage,” she said, enjoying 
the mere use of the word. 

“IT wish you were coming, 
Auntie.” 

“Well, sure we can’t have 
everything! Have you your 
purse safe ?” 

“T have; but, Auntie, are 
you sure two shillings will be 
enough to give the parlour- 
maid ?” 

“Too much, if anything.” 

“And, Auntie,” Isabel low- 
ered her voice fearfully, “do 
you think he’ll expect any- 
thing for bringing down the 
trunk?” 

She nodded towards the 
broad back looming against 
the front window. 

“Indeed, then, let him ex- 
pect! Good-bye, child!” 

“Good-bye, Auntie !” 

The door of the brougham 
was closed, the signal for de- 
parture given, and the fat bay 
horse started off at a cautious 
trot. 

As long as the little house 
was in sight, Isabel leant out 
of the window, waving to the 
gaunt figure of Miss Costello; 
but, as both house and figure 
were gradually merged in the 
suburban picture, she drew 
back into the cushioned seat 
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and gave herself up to the 
pleasure of the moment. 

At any time this drive would 
have been a delight, for all her 
nature yearned towards the 
pleasantness of life; but to-day 
the delight was subtly en- 
hanced, being the mere preface 
to all that was to come. The 
road from Waterford to Kil- 
meaden has no _ particular 
beauty : it is a wide, level road, 
now open to the sweep of the 
winds, again arched over and 
shadowed by thick clumps of 
trees; but the way made little 
difference,—it was all an en- 
chanted pathway leading to 
the unknown. 

Lover of speed though she 
was, she felt no impatience at 
the ambling trot of the over- 
fed horse; if anything, she 
would have prolonged the drive, 
and regret was mingled with 
her excitement when at last 
the handful of houses dignified 
by the name of Kilmeaden came 
into view, the carriage turned 
off into a side road, and she 
realised that it was a matter of 
minutes until her destination 
was reached and her curiosity 
satisfied for good and all. 

Turning out of the high-road, 
they made their way down a 
narrow lane, skirted a stream 
in which a band of ducks were 
splashing and quacking, and 
lurched across a small stone 
bridge; then for a few hundred 
yards they passed between high 
hawthorn hedges that enclosed 
them in a bower of scent and 
blossom, which in turn gave 
place to a low fence that girded 
a stretch of cornfield, and be- 
yond the waving grain Isabel 
caught her first glimpse of the 
Careys’ house. 
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To know this house, one 
should know Ireland. Com- 
panion houses to it are to be 
found by the dozen in every 
one of the counties, though the 
date of their building and the 
style of their architecture are 
alike impossible to place. The 
similarity lies in the white- 
washed exterior, in the solitari- 
ness of position; in the air of 
homely dilapidation so racy of 
the soil. There is something 
sad, perhaps, to alien eyes, in 
these neglected, isolated dwell- 
ings; but to one who has ever 
called such a place home, there 
is a thrill in the white walls 
looming out of the neutral- 
tinted landscape, a memory in 
the very cracks and blisters on 
the painted door, in the very 
rattle of the sashes in the high 
window frames. 

A five-barred iron gate gave 
access to the avenue, which was 
more a narrow roadway than a 
drive, and ran in a straight 
line across the green and 
marshy fields to the doorway 
of the house. In winter these 
fields were wont to degenerate 
into bogland, but now in the 
heat of summer they were a 
shimmering carpet of gold with 
buttercups, on which a dozen 
cows browsed peacefully. As 
a vague background to the pic- 
ture, Isabel acknowledged this 
haze of gold; but her glance, her 
burning interest, centred on the 
house itself—the white house, 
with its shabby door standing 
ajar, its many windows look- 
ing out like kindly eyes over 
the calm green country. 

A thrill of pleasure and hope 
passed through her, and she 
rose from her seat almost be- 
fore the carriage stopped. 





At the same moment, seem- 
ingly from nowhere, Daisy 
appeared at the open door, 
looking healthy and _ sun- 
burned, and suggestive of 
country life. 

“Ah, there you are, Isabel! 
I was in the garden with Mrs 
Power, picking strawberries, 
when I heard the car. How 
are you? Let me help you 
out! Julia!” she turned, call- 
ing back into the house, “get 
some one to carry up Miss 
Costello’s trunk!” 

Then again she turned back 
to Isabel. “Will you come 
into the garden first,’ she 
asked, “and see Mrs Power? 
We're all by ourselves: Father 
James is reading his office 
somewhere, and Mary went up 
to town this morning to do 
some shopping. Roger, you 
can take the horse round to 
the stable. Mrs Power won’t 
be going till two.” 

“Very well, ma'am,” said 
Roger, still upon his dignity ; 
“an’, indade, ‘tis a rest the 
poor baste ‘ll want!” 

Still chatting and inconse- 
quent, Daisy led her visitor 
through the square, airy hall, 
whose only furniture was a 
stand crowded with straw hats 
of every age and shape, and 
a large deal table on which 
were ranged a row of cleanly 
red flower- pots filled *with 
musk. 

From the hall they passed 
into the drawing-room; and 
here again was the sense of 
air and space. The room was 
high; a flood of light poured 
into it from two long windows 
that looked upon the fields, 
and a mellow greenness flooded 
in from the garden through 
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a glass door at the farther 
end. There were some good 
old pieces of furniture here, 
relics of the former owner, 
and a feeling of homeliness 
and use pervaded the place: 
there were flowers in the 
vases, an open work-basket 
stood on the centre table, a 
novel of Tolstoy’s lay on the 
top of. the piano. 

But these things came sub- 
consciously to Isabel, for Daisy 
hurried forward, giving no 
time for close observation, and 
presently the two had passed 
through the glass door, and 
were walking down the old 


garden path overgrown by 


moss and weeds. The garden 
itself accorded with the house : 
it was an acre of ground run 
wild with vegetation; gnarled 
apple-trees ranged side by side 
with black-branched pear-trees 
and immense, luxuriant goose- 
berry bushes, while about their 
roots a riotous undergrowth of 
rhubarb, strawberries, laven- 
der, and thyme flourished un- 
tended and unchecked. It 
was a bewildering tangle of 
greenness, scent, and country 
freshness, and Isabel paused, 
enchanted. 

“T don’t wonder you come 
here!” she said. ‘I love this 
place.” 

Daisy looked gratified. ‘Oh, 
I don’t know! ’Tisn’t a bad 
old house, but the garden is 
a terrible wilderness. I’m 
always at Stephen to get it 
put into some sort of order, 
for I’m really ashamed when 
people like Mrs Power and 
Mrs Burke, who have such 
lovely gardens of their own, 
come out here. But he’s so 
queer ; he likes it as it is.” 
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“Indeed I agree with him. 
I'd a thousand times rather 
have it than Skerrybeg or 
Fair Hill.” 

“Would you, really? I 
wouldn’t. But here’s Mrs 
Power!” 

Mrs Power, in an old black 
cashmere dress, with an alarm- 
ingly unbecoming garden-hat 
tied under her chin, emerged 
from a side path: her skirt 
was tucked up under one arm, 
and she was carrying a cab- 
bage-leaf full of strawberries. 

“ And so here’s the visitor!” 
she cried. “How are you, Isa- 
bel, dear? Did Roger bring 
you down safely? And what’s 
the news in Waterford ?” 

Without waiting for an 
answer, she _ kissed Isabel 
warmly, and broke into an- 
other flow of words. 

“Let me look at you, now! 
Indeed you have quite a colour 
after your drive down. I sup- 
pose they’re roasted to death 
up in town with all this dry 
weather? Josephine tells me 
that the lawn at home is more 
like tow than grass, for the 
want of a drop of rain.” 

“Indeed, yes,” agreed Isabel. 
“Every place is parched with 
the heat and the dust.” 

“We're near a change, 
though!” Daisy looked up at 
the sky, where some copper- 
coloured clouds were gather- 
ing in the west. 

“Well, indeed, please God, 
we are! The country will be 
destroyed if this goes on much 
longer. Though, to be sure, 
the heat is good for the straw- 
berries. Have one, Isabel?” 

Isabel was about to comply, 
but Daisy put her hand over 
the cabbage-leaf. 
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“ Ah, no, Mrs Power! You'll 
spoil her appetite for lunch, 
and we have a nice roast 
chicken. Would you like to 
go up to your room, Isabel, 
before the bell rings?” 

“Of course she would!” 
Mrs Power broke in. “T'll 
take her up; I have to wash 
my own hands before lunch.” 

“ Allright, Mrs Power! The 
back-room over the drawing- 
room. That’ll be your window, 
Isabel!” She indicated one of 
the windows overlooking the 


garden. 
‘*How lovely! I'll adore the 
view!” Isabel smiled in in- 


voluntary pleasure, and, with a 
still further lifting of the heart, 
followed Mrs Power through 
the drawing-room and hall, 
and up the wide, clean stair- 
case, where again she was as- 
sailed by the delicious, old- 
fashioned scent of musk. 

Without ceremony, Mrs 
Power opened the bedroom 
door and walked in. 

“T suppose I may wash my 
hands here?” 

“Of course, Mrs Power! Let 
me pour out the water for 
you.” With her all-pervading 
sense of pleasure and anticipa- 
tion, Isabel hurried forward 
and filled up the quaint basin 
with its wonderful design of 
castles and birds and trees, 
while Mrs Power laid down 
the leaf of strawberries and 
began to draw off her rings. 

“Thanks, dear! And I sup- 
pose you're delighted to be in 
the ccuntry ?” 

“Indeed I am. Indeed, yes.” 

“That’s right! And now 
tell me did you see much of 
them at Skerrybeg while I 
was away?” 
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“T saw Maurice and Eddy 
and Walter on Saturday, Mrs 
Power, and I saw Josephine 
yesterday.” 

Mrs Power walked to the 
washstand and buried her 
hands in the water. “And 
did you see Owen at all?” she 
asked in a tone that was care- 
fully diplomatic. 

Isabel looked round quickly, 
but there was nothing to be 
read from the ample back in 
its cashmere draperies. “ No, 
Mrs Power,” she said honestly, 
“T didn’t.” 

Mrs Power picked up the 
soap, and there was the swift- 
ness of relief in the gesture. 
“Didn’t you, now?” she said. 
*‘Didn’t you, now? Owen is 
a funny boy, Isabel. I won’t 
be sorry when he takes it into 
his head to settle down. You 
know, I used to have great 
hopes once that he and Mary 
Norris would take a fancy to 
one another.” 

There was a pause. “ And 
why didn’t they?” Isabel said 
at last with elaborate indiffer- 
ence. 

Mrs Power shook the water 
from her hands and took up 
the towel. ‘“ Well, Isabel,” she 
said, still keeping her back 
turned, “‘between you and me, 
I believe they did. But lately 
a little bird has whispered to 
me that somebody has come 
between them. Could you 
guess at all who the some- 
body is?” 

To her intense annoyance, 
Isabel felt her face grow red. 
“T, Mrs Power? How could 
I ? 9 ° 

Then at last Mrs Power 
turned round. “Ah, now, 
Isabel,” she said with a change 
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of tone, “don’t be pretending ! 
You know very well that 
youre a good deal a more 
attractive girl than Mary, and 
that any man in the world 
may lose his head over a 
pretty face!” 

Isabel’s flush deepened, deep- 
ened painfully. With the quick- 
ness of her race, she saw Mrs 
Power’s intentions as plainly 
as we see the wares through 
the glass of a shop window. It 
was a case of Frank Carey 
over again, smoothed this time 
by kindness and placid dislike 
of a scene, but fundamentally 
the same. 

“Oh, Mrs Power,” she cried, 
“if you think that I want to 
spoil Owen’s chances—to come 
between him and Mary Norris, 
you make a great, great mis- 
take!” 

Mrs Power was alarmed. 
“My dear, my dear, I never 
said——” 

“T know you didn’t. But, all 
the same, I see—I understand. 
Owen has a future before him, 
and Mary Norris has position 
and a fortune.” 

Horror and pain crossed Mrs 
Power's face. ‘My dear, my 
dear,” she cried in distress, 
“what are you saying? You 
don’t surely think that I’d have 
Owen—or any son of mine— 
marry for money or position or 
any such thing as that? It’s 
only that Mary is a nice sensible 
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girl—and the Norrises are such 
old friends,—and that Owen 
bicycled out three evenings 
since I’ve been here, and so I 
half thought——” 

Isabel laughed — laughed 
suddenly and almost rudely— 
“Oh, don’t try to explain, Mrs 
Power! Please, please don’t! 
I understand so very well.” 

For a moment Mrs Power 
hung upon the brink of dire 
offence; then tact, and the 
consciousness of a difficult deed 
accomplished, soothed her hurt 
pride, and she came forward 
with her motherly arms ex- 
tended. 

“ Ah, now, Isabel, you’re not 
to take it in bad part! Don’t 
see offence where there’s no 
offence meant. Girls are 
thoughtless things, and I just 
made up my mind this morning 
to give you a hint of how the 
land lies. But it’s all over 
now, and I must run and take 
my hat off.” 

With all the old motherly 
warmth she kissed Isabel’s 
averted cheek and hurried from 
the room ; but, long after the 
door had closed, Isabel stood 
where she had left her in the 
centre of the room, oddly con- 
scious that something had 
chilled the warmth of the day 
—that, looking truly into the 
heart of things, she stood alone 
in this circle of the prosperous 
and worldly-wise. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOWHERE and at no time, 
save in the England of the 
eighteenth century, was the 
underworld so populous or so 
popular as in the America of 
to-day. In life, as in letters, 
crime and criminals hold there 
a lofty place. They are the 
romance of the street and the 
tenement-house. In their ad- 
venture and ferocity there is a 
democratic touch which en- 
dears them to a free people. 
Nor are they so far remote 
from the world of prosperity 
and respect in the cities of the 
United States as elsewhere. 
The police is a firm and con- 
stant link between criminal 
and politician. Wherever the 
safe-blowers and burglars are, 
there you will find stool- 
pigeons and squealers,’ ready 
to sell their comrades for lib- 
erty and dollars. And if the 
policeman is the intimate of 
the grafter, he is the client 
also of the boss who graciously 
bestowed his uniform upon him. 
At chowder parties and picnics 
thief, policeman, and boss meet 
on the terms of equality im- 
posed upon its members by the 
greatest of all philanthropic 
institutions — Tammany Hall. 
If you would get a glimpse 
into this strange state within 
a state, you have but to read 
the evidence given before the 
Lexow Committee? in 1894. 
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THE AMERICAN UNDERWORLD. 


It would be difficult to match 
the cynicism and brutality 
there disclosed since the days 
of the Italian Republics. In 
every line of this amazing testi- 
mony you may detect a con- 
tempt of human life and jus- 
tice, an indifference to suffering, 
an eager lust after unearned 
dollars, which are without par- 
allel. The persons who play 
their part in this austere, be- 
grimed tragi-comedy, come for 
the most part from oversea, 
and have but a halting know- 
ledge of the language spoken 
by judges and senators. Yet 
their very ignorance stamps 
their speech with authenticity, 
and enhances its effect. The 
quick dialogue is packed with 
life and slang. Never were 
seen men and women so strange 
as flit across this stage. Crook 
and guy, steerer and turner, 
keepers of gambling-hells and 
shy saloons, dealers in green- 
goods,’ come forward with their 
eager stories of what seems to 
them oppression and wrong. 
With the simplicity which 
knows no better they deplore 
their ill-rewarded “industry,” 
and describe their fraudulent 
practices as though they were 
& proper means of earning 
bread and butter. They have 
as little shame as repentance. 
Their only regrets are that 
they have been ruined by the 





1 A stool-pigeon is a thief in the pay of the police; a squealer is a grafter 


who betrays his brother. 


2 This strange collection of documents, a whole literature in itself, bears: the 
prosaic title: ‘‘ Investigations of the Police Department of the City of New York.” 


3 Forged dollar-notes. 
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police or forced to spend a few 
barren years in the State 
prison. And about them hover 
always detective and police- 
captain, ill-omened birds of 
prey, who feed upon the under- 
world. There is nothing more 
remarkable in this drama of 
theft and hunger than the per- 
fect understanding which unites 
the criminal lamb and the wolf- 
ish upholder of the law. The 
grafter looks to his opponent 
for protection, and looks not in 
vain, so long as he has money 
in his pocket. The detective 
shepherds the law - breakers, 
whom he is appointed to arrest ; 
he lives with them; he shares 
their confidences and their 
gains; he encourages their en- 
terprise that he may earn a 
comfortable dividend; and he 
gives them up to justice when 
they are no longer worth de- 
fending. No dramatist that 
ever lived could do justice to 
this astounding situation, and 
it is the highest tribute to 
human ingenuity that few of 
the interlocutors fall below 
their opportunity. 

And it may be admitted that 
New York gave, and gives, an 
easy chance to policemen bent 
upon oppression. What can 
the poor, ignorant foreigners, 
who throng the east side of the 
city, do against their brutal 
and omnipotent guardians? 
“An impressive spectacle was 
presented to us one day,” re- 
ports the Committee, “in the 
presence of about 100 patrol- 
men in uniform, who during 
the period of three preceding 
years had been convicted by 
the police commissioners of un- 
provoked and unwarranted 


assault on citizens.” Still 
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more impressive than “this 
exhibit of convicted clubbers” 
was “a stream of victims of 
police brutality who testified 
before the Committee. The eye 
of one man, punched out by 
a@ patrolman’s club, hung on 
hischeek. Others were brought 
before the Committee, fresh 
from their punishment, cov- 
ered with blood and bruises, 
and in some cases battered out 
of recognition.” The whole 
city seemed the prey of a panic 
terror. One day “a man 
rushed into the session, fresh 
from an assault made upon 
him by a notorious politician 
and two politemen, and with 
fear depicted upon his coun- 
tenance threw himself upon 
the mercy of the Committee 
and asked its protection, in- 
sisting that he knew of no 
court and of no place where 
he could in safety go and ob- 
tain protection from his per- 
secutors.” From all which it 
is plain that too high a price 
may be paid for the philan- 
thropy of Tammany Hall, and 
that s self-governing democ- 
racy cannot always keep an 
efficient watch upon its 
guardians. 

What is it in the life and 
atmosphere of America which 
thus encourages crime, or 
rather elevates crime to a level 
of excellence unknown else- 
where? In the first place, the 
citizens of New York are the 
disciples of Hobbes. To them 
life is a state of war. The 
ceaseless competition for money 
is a direct incentive to the 
combat. Nature seems to have 
armed every man’s hand 
against his fellow. And then 
the American is always hap- 
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piest when he believes himself 
supreme in hisown walk. The 
man who inhabits the greatest 
country on earth likes to think 
of his talent as commensurate 
with his country’s. If he be 
a thief, he must be the most 
skilful of his kind; if he be 
a blackmailing policeman, he 
must be a perfect adept at the 
game. In brief, restlessness 
and the desire of superiority 
have produced a strange re- 
sult, and there is little doubt 
that the common American is 
insensitive to moral shocks. 
This insensitiveness is easily 
communicated to the curious 
visitor. A traveller of keen 
observation and quick intelli- 
gence, who has recently spent 
“a year amongst Americans,” 
accepts the cynicism of the 
native without a murmur. 
After yielding to that spirit of 
“ guff” which is breathed by the 
Statue of Liberty, he thus dis- 
cusses the newly-arrived alien— 


“Even the stars in their courses,” 
thus he writes, “fight for America, 
if not always for the immigrant when 
he lands. The politicians would fain 
pores his assimilation in order that 

is vote might be easily manipulated 
by them ; Sut first of all he must 
have a vote to be handled, and to this 
end the politicians provide him with 
naturalisation papers, fraudulent it 
may be—the State Superintendent 
of Elections in New York estimates 
that 100,000 fraudulent naturalisa- 
tion papers were issued in New York 
State alone in 1903,—and thus in the 
very beginning of his life in America 
the immigrant feels himself identi- 
fied with, and takes delight and pride 
in, the American name and nature ; 
and lo! already the alien is bound 
to the ‘native’ by the tie of a com- 
mon sentiment, the 4@os of the Greeks, 
which is one of the most powerful 
factors of nationality.” 


Poor 7905! many follies have 
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been spoken in your name! 
But never before were you 
identified with fraudulent nat- 
uralisation! Never before were 
you mistaken for the trick of a 
manipulating politician ! 

Such being the tie of a com- 
mon sentiment, it is not sur- 
prising that the Americans are 
universally accustomed to graft 
and boodle. With character- 
istic frankness they have al- 
ways professed a keen interest 
in those who live by their wits. 
It is not for nothing that 
Allan Pinkerton, the eminent 
detective, called affectionately 
“the old man,” is a national 
hero. His perfections are al- 
ready celebrated in a prose 
epic, and he is better known to 
west as to east than the Presid- 
ent himself. And this interest, 
this sense of heroism, are ex- 
pressed in a vast and entertain- 
ing literature. Nowhere has 
this literature of scoundrel- 
ism, adorned by Defoe and 
beloved by Borrow, flourished 
as it has flourished in Amer- 
ica. Between the dime novel 
and the stern documents 
of the Lexow Committee there 
is room for history and fiction 
of every kind. The crooked 
ones of the earth have vied 
with the detectives in the 
proper relation of their ex- 
periences. On the one hand 
you find the great Pinkerton 
publishing to the world a 
breathless selection from his 
own archives; on the other, so 
practised a novelist as Mr 
Julian Hawthorne embellish- 
ing the narrative of Inspector 
Byrnes; and it is evident that 
both of them satisfy a general 
curiosity. In these records of 
varying merit and common 
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interest there is nothing more 
remarkable than the changes 
which have taken place in the 
method and practice of thiev- 
ing. There is no man s0 
quick to adapt himself to 
new circumstances as_ the 
scoundrel, and the ingenuity 
of the American rogue has 
never been questioned. In the 
old days of the backwoods and 
romance Jesse James rode forth 
on a high-mettled steed to hold 
up cars, coaches, and banks ; 
and James Murel, the horse- 
thief, celebrated by Mark 
Twain, whose favourite disguise 
was that of an _ itinerant 
preacher, cherished no less a 
project than an insurrection of 
negroes and the capture of 
New Orleans. The robber of 
to-day is a stern realist. He 
knows nothing of romance. A 
ride under the stars and a quick 
succession of revolver - shots 
have no fascination for him. 
He likes to work in secret upon 
safe or burglar-box. He has 
moved with the times, and has 
at his hand all the resources of 
modern science. If we do not 
know all that is to be known 
of him and his ambitions it is 
our own fault, since the most 
expert of his class, Langdon W. 
Moore, has given us in ‘His 
Own Story of his Eventful 
Life’ (Boston, 1893), a complete 
revelation of a crook’s career. 
It is an irony of life that such 
a book as this should come out 
of Boston, and yet it is so 
quick in movement, of so 
breathless an excitement, that 
it may outlive many specimens 
of Bostonian lore and culture. 
Without knowing it Langdon 
W. Moore is a disciple of Defoe. 
He has achieved by accident 
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that which the author of ‘ Moll 
Flanders’ achieved by art. 
There is a direct simplicity in 
his narrative which entitles 
him to a place among the 
masters. He describes hair- 
breadth escapes and deadly 
perils with the confident air of 
one who is always exposed to 
them. He gives the impression 
of the hunted and the hunter 
more vividly than any writer 
of modern times. When he is 
opening a safe, you hear, in 
spite of yourself, the stealthy 
step upon the stair. If he 
watches for a pal at the street 
end, you share his anxiety lest 
that pal should be intercepted 
by the watchful detective. 
And he produces his effects 
without parade or ornament. 
He tells his story with a 
studied plainness, and by add- 
ing detail to detail keeps your 
interest ever awake. Like 
many other great men, he 
takes his skill and _ enter- 
prise for granted. He does 
not write of his exploits as 
though he were always amazed 
at his own proficiency. Of 
course he has a certain pride 
in his skill He cannot de- 
scribe his perfect mastery over 
all the locks that ever were 
made without a modest thrill. 
He does not disguise his satis- 
faction at Inspector Byrnes’ 
opinion that “he had so deeply 
studied combination locks as 
to be able to open them from 
the sound ejected from the 
spindle.” For the rest he 
recognises that he is merely a 
workman, like another, earn- 
ing his living, and that no- 
thing can be accomplished 
save by ceaseless industry and 
untiring toil. 
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Like many another hero, 
Langdon W. Moore was born 
in New England, and was 
brought up at Newburyport, 
@ quiet seaport town. The 
only sign of greatness to be 
detected in his early life was 
an assault upon a_ school- 
master, and he made ample 
atonement for this by years of 
hard work upon a farm. He 
was, indeed, a typical hay- 
seed, an expert reaper, ready 
to match himself against all 
comers. He reached his zen- 
ith when he was offered fifty 
dollars in gold for six weeks’ 
toil, and he records with a 
justified pleasure that “no 
man had ever been paid such 
high wages as that.” But his 
energetic spirit soon wearied 
of retirement, and he found 
his way to New York, not to 
be fleeced, like the hayseed of 
the daily press, but to fleece 
others. The gambling hells 
knew him; he became an 
adept at poker and faro; and 
he soon learned how to correct 
or to compel fortune. His first 
experiment was made upon one 
Charley White, who dealt faro 
bank every Saturday night. 
Moore may be left to tell the 
story in his own words :— 


“He kept his box and cards in 
a closet adjoining his room. One 
night during his absence I fitted a 
key to his closet, took out his cards, 
and sand-papered the face of eight 
cards in each deck. I then removed 
the top of his faro-box, bulged out 
the centre of the front plate at the 
mouth, and filed the plate on the 
inside at both corners to a bevel. 
I then replaced the top, put in a 
deck of cards, and made a deal. I 
found the cards not sanded would 
follow up and fill the mouth of the 
box after each turn was made; and 
if the mouth remained dark and 
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the edge of the top card could not 
be seen, one of the sand - papered 
cards was next, and a loser. This 
would give me several ‘dead’ turns 


in each deal.” 


By this means the great man, 
still despised as a ‘Boston 
bean-eater,” was able to bring 
his adversary to ruin. The 
adversary at last discovered 
the artifice, and “for the next 
five years,” to quote Moore’s 
own words, “we met as 
strangers.” 

It will be seen that from 
his earliest days Moore pos- 
sessed a scientific ingenuity, 
which the hard experience of 
life rapidly increased. Nor 
was it long before a definite 
direction was given to his 
talent. Arrested in 1856, as 
he thought unjustly, he de- 
termined “‘to do no more work 
until obliged to do it for the 
State.” He therefore turned 
his skill of hand to account, 
and went into the “green 
goods business.” His suceess 
in this venture was so great 
that he made the best dollar- 
bills ever put upon the mar- 
ket, and he boasts legitimately 
that in the game he “never 
lost a man.” Presently he 
discovered that there was 
a quicker profit in stolen 
bonds. “From my first ven- 
ture in this bond -smashing 
business,” to quote his own 
simple words, “in 1862 up to 
1870, I made more money than 
in any branch of industry I was 
ever engaged in.” ‘“ Branch of 
industry” is admirable, and 
proves that he had a — 
appreciation of his craft. But 
bond-smashing involved a per- 
fect knowledge of locks and 
bolts, and in this knowledge, 
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as has been said, Moore was 
supreme. At the end of his 
career, when he had hung his 
arms upon the wall and re- 
tired to spend a green old age 
at Boston, it was to his treat- 
ment of Yale and Lillie locks 
that he looked back with the 

test pleasure. Nor did any 
exploit flatter his vanity more 
easily than the carrying off 
from the Bank at Concord— 
the Concord of Emerson and 
Hawthorne—of some three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That 
he purchased his freedom by 
an ample restitution mattered 
nothing to the artist. His pur- 
pose was achieved, his victory 
won, and if his victims came 
by their own again, he at least 
had the satisfaction which 
comes of a successful engage- 
ment. 

Of this adventure he writes 
with more enthusiasm than he 
is wont to show. He wishes 
his readers to understand that 
it was not a sudden descent, 
but the culmination of five 
months’ steady work. He had 
watched the bank until he knew 
the habits of its manager and 
the quality of its locks. He 
“was satisfied from all he saw 
that by hard persistent work 
the bank could be cleaned out 
completely.” It was on a July 
day in 1867 that the scheme 
first took shape in Moore’s mind. 
He had stopped at noon at the 
hotel at Concord for food, and 
he saw the cashier of the bank 
returning from his dinner. 

“The bank had been closed during 
his absence ”—thus he tells the simple 
story —“and he now unlocked the 
street door and left the key in the 
lock. I followed him upstairs and 


saw him unlock the outer and inner 
doors of the vault, and also the door 
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of the burglar-box. I presented a 
hundred ae note and asked to 
have it changed. Being accommo- 
dated, I left the place, observing as I 
went out that the lock on the street 
door was a heavy one of the familiar 
tumbler variety, and that it had a 
wooden back.” 


Thus the train was laid, and 
in three months came the ex- 
plosion. Impressions were taken 
of locks, keys were provided, 
&® waggon and team were held 
in readiness, and one day as 
the cashier left the bank to get 
his dinner Langdon W. Moore, 
with a meal-bag concealed 
under his vest, quietly opened 
the front door and entered the 
bank. One check he knew. 
As he went in a girl of twelve 
tried to follow him—a near 
relative of the cashier. The 
exercise of a little tact satisfied 
her that the directors were in 
session, and she ran off to her 
playmates under the big elm 
at the opposite corner of the 
street. Moore lost no time in 
locking the door behind him, 
in opening all the locks, which 
yielded to his cunning and 
foresight, and in packing the 
meal-bag full of bonds, bank- 
notes, and plate. He accom- 
plished the deed without haste, 
and by the time that the 
cashier had finished his lunch 
Moore had disappeared with 
his bag, and his waggon, and 
his friends, and left no trace 
behind. 

A still finer masterpiece, in 
Moore’s opinion, was what he 
magniloquently calls the great 
robbery of an express car. 
Here, too, he proved the fine 
qualities of his craft. He left 
nothing to chance, and he fore- 
saw, with the coolness of a 
practised hand, every step 
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which his adversaries would 
take. His first step was to 
obtain the assistance of the 
messenger who travelled on 
the car which he proposed to 
rob, and the care and energy 
wherewith he coached his ac- 
complices ensured success. 
Again and again he rehearsed 
every step in the comedy. 
Before his eyes the messenger 
was attacked by two masked 
ruffians, of whom one caught 
him by the throat, while the 
other put a pistol to his head, 
saying, “If you open your 
mouth I will blow a _ hole 
through your head large 
enough for a pigeon to fly 
through.” Then the messenger 
was gagged and bound, a piece 
of soap was put into his mouth, 
that he might appear in the 
last extremity, and then he 
was set to learn by heart the 
tale that he should tell his 
employers. By long practice 
each actor became perfect in 
his part. The car was raided, 
one hundred and sixty - five 
thousand dollars was the 
modest spoil, and Pinkerton 
and his men were gallantly 
defied. A hasty trip to Canada 
still further perplexed the pur- 
suers, and if we may believe 
Moore, he not only baffled the 
great detective, but persuaded 
the Express Company to dis- 
pute his claim. 

Moore, in fact, took a sports- 
man’s as well as an artist’s 
pleasure in the game. After 
the discomfiture of his enemies, 
he loved nothing better than a 
neat job. He professes a frank 
delight in explaining how once 
upon a time he opened the 
Honourable Benjamin Wood’s 
safe, and did not soil his carpet. 
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And there was good reason for 
his care. No sooner had he 
flashed his dark lantern on the 
office than he observed that 
the floor was newly covered, 
and that fresh paint and paper 
shone upon the walls. Now he 
had no objection to easing the 
Honourable Benjamin of fifty 
thousand dollars. Being a 
gentleman, he would scorn to 
spoil a new Brussels carpet. 
Accordingly he took some 
papers from Mr Wood's file 
and spread them carefully on 
the floor. The rest of the 
dramatic recital shall be 
given in his own words :— 


“When this was done, we drilled 
two five-eighth-inch holes through the 
fireproof door into the bolt case, 
jacked the plate from the frame, . . . 
and opened the door. I then putina 
wooden wedge at the top to keep the 
plate from springing back, took down 
the jack, and shook out all the loose 
filing upon the papers. This I gath- 
ered carefully up, and put the lime, 
plaster, and papers in the coal hod, 
placed some more clean papers under 
the door, and made everything ready 
to leave the building as soon as the 
boodle was transferred safe to our 
pat. After looking through the 

ooks and papers, the money was 
taken out and counted. It amounted 
to but a single one-dollar note.” 


Was ever an artist so bitterly 
deceived? Langdon W. Moore 
rose to the occasion. He was 
no pilferer, and scorned to 
carry off so mean a booty. In 
the words of the police-captain, 
he would not add larceny to 
burglary. But he paid the 
penalty of greatness. His 
work was instantly recognised. 
“T know the man,” said Cap- 
tain Jordan, “for there is but 
one in the world who would 
take all that trouble to save 
your carpet while breaking 
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open your safe.” It reminds 
one of the story told by 
Pliny of Apelles the painter. 
Now Apelles once upon a time 
called upon Protogenes, another 
master of his craft, and Proto- 
genes was not within. Where- 
upon Apelles, seeing a picture 
before him, took a pencil and 
drew in colour upon the picture 
@ passing fine and small line. 
Then said he to the old woman 
in the house, “Tell thy master 
that he who made this line 
inquired for him.” And when 
Protogenes returned, and had 
looked upon the line, he knew 
who had been there, and said 
withal, “Surely Apelles has 
come to town, for it is impos- 
sible that any but he should 
make in colour so fine work- 
manship.” Thus genius is be- 
trayed by its own perfection, 
and he who refused to soil the 
carpet could not but be known 
by his works. 

But Langdon W. Moore was 
forced to pay another penalty 
for his celebrity. As the fame 
of his prowess spread abroad, 
he fell a prey to the greed of 
detectives. Do what he would, 
he could never rid himself of 
the attentions of the police. 
Henceforth it was almost im- 
possible for him to work in 
safety, and whatever booty he 
obtained he must needs share 
with his unwelcome com- 
panions. He was like a fly 
condemned to spend his life 
in the irksome society of the 
spider. When he had not 
much to give, his poverty was 
rewarded by years in prison ; 
and then, as he says himself, 
he “was welcomed back into 
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the old criminal life by crooked 
police officials.” These officials 
had no desire to help him. “I 
was not asked by them”— 
again it is Moore who speaks 
—“if I was in want of any- 
thing, but was told that if I 
wanted to make some money 
they could put me on to a good 
bank job where I could make 
a million.” The truth is, the 
thief-taker still flourishes in 
America. Jonathan Wild, his 
occupation gone in England, 
has crossed the ocean, and 
plies his trade with greater 
skill and treachery than ever. 
He thinks it better to live on 
the criminal than to catch him. 
And thus he becomes a terror 
not to the evildoer but to the 
law-abiding citizen. It is his 
business to encourage crime, 
not to stamp it out. If there 
were no thieves, where would 
the stool-pigeon and detective 
find their profits? ‘“W’y,” 
said a pickpocket! in New 
York, “them coppers up there 
in the Tenderloin couldn’t have 
any diamond rings if we didn’t 
help to pay for ’em. No, they 
couldn’t. They’d sit down in 
the street and actually cry— 
an’ they’re big men some of 
’em—if we was run off 
the earth.” In other words, 
the lesson of the American 
underworld is that the police- 
man may be a far greater 
danger to the community than 
the criminal. Jonathan Wild 
will always do more harm than 
Jack Sheppard. The skill and 
daring of the cracksman will 
always make him a marked 
man, but quis custodes custodiet? 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





1 See ‘The World of Graft,’ by J. Flynt (1901), p. 154. 
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MEMORIES OF LONDON IN THE ‘FORTIES. 


BY DAVID MASSON. 


My first domicile in London 
was in lodgings that had been 
taken for me by a friend, be- 
fore my arrival, in Down 
Street, Piccadilly. It is—or 
was in 1844—a quiet little 
street, leading from Piccadilly, 
near its Park Lane end, into 
the maze of aristocratic streets 
which rejoices in the name of 
Mayfair. The little street it- 
self, indeed, was recognised as 
within that highly fashionable 
district; and, though “ Down 
Street, Piccadilly” was the 
best direction by which to 
find the street, if one was in 
search of it, “Down Street, 
Mayfair” served equally well 
on the backs of letters, and 
would not have been amiss on 
my cards, if I had been am- 
bitious of the reputation at- 
tached to so distinguished an 
address. There would have 
been some deception, however, 
in assuming it; for, though 
I certainly entered my lodg- 
ings from Down Street, and 
by the neatly knockered door 
of one of the tidiest houses 
in that street on the right 
hand as you go from Picca- 
dilly, the rooms I called mine 
were not only at the back of 
the house, but in a detached 
little building there, accessible 
from the first floor of the 
house by a kind of wooden 


bridge or railed gallery shot 
across a small open backyard. 
This, which had been a device 
of the good landlady for mul- 
tiplying her accommodation 
for lodgers, suited me very 
well. While her main tenants, 
who occupied the rooms in 
the Down Street house itself, 
must have paid handsomely 
for those rooms, I, indubitably 
in Down Street too, and not 
to be reached except through 
the same door in Down Street, 
was her one extra lodger, at 
a very moderate rate, in this 
peninsular addition at the 
back. The rooms were as 
small and plain as could well 
be; but they were all I 
wanted, and were pleasant 
enough. The view from them 
by their small windows not 
being inwards, to the yard 
and house, but outwards on 
to walled spaces of some ex- 
tent, beyond Down Street al- 
together, and utilised for 
stabling, beating of carpets, 
and I know not what else, 
my sole connection with Down 
Street was by the wooden 
bridge or gallery I have men- 
tioned. That bridge or gal- 
lery, having no other purpose 
than to lead to my rooms, 
belonged, I may say, entirely 
to myself. Except the ser- 
vant, bringing my breakfast 
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or letters, no one else used it. 
Every time I went out, it 
was by this bridge that I 
passed through the house to 
the door in Down Street; 
every time I came in, I went 
up the stair again from the 
door in Down Street, and 
crossed this bridge to my own 
crib; and late at nights, when 
I sat alone in my crib, this 
bridge was my separation and 
protection from all the rest of 
the world. 

The months I passed in that 
lodging in Down Street, Pic- 
cadilly, being the first months 
of my actual residence in Lon- 
don, I was naturally more 
alone during my stay there 
than ever I was afterwards 
in the great city. Except my 
friend who had taken the 
rooms for me before my ar- 
rival, and who used to drop 
in upon me pretty frequently 
so long as he was in town, 
but who was latterly called 
away from town on business 
of his own, I hardly remem- 
ber having had a_ visitor. 
Within doors I had my books 
and little bits of writing to 
occupy me; and what contact 
I had with the London world 
around me was chiefly in 
daily walks hither and thither 
by myself — often, at stated 
hours, in the Parks, — giving 
occupation to the eye rather 
than to the tongue. From the 
first, indeed, I had acquaint- 
anceships which it was a priv- 
ilege to cultivate, and which 
gave me opportunities for 
agreeable society now and 
then; but, as I did not tax 
those opportunities overmuch, 
there were often days together 
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during which I did not ex- 
change a word with a single 
human being, unless it might 
be the waiter at the tavern 
where I happened to dine. 
Hence, perhaps, the distinct- 
ness of my recollection of my 
little crib in Down Street, and 
my daily saunterings from it 
and returns to it. Two in- 
cidents dwell in my memory 
yet, attesting the exceptional 
solitude in which I then lived. 
One Friday forenoon, having 
gone out earlier than usual, I 
was perplexed by the appear- 
ance of things in the streets. 
All the shops were shut; and, 
though great numbers of 
persons were moving about, 
and there was in other respects 
@ more than ordinary stir, 
Piccadilly and the neighbour- 
ing thoroughfares seemed to 
have put on somehow a quasi- 
Sabbatic aspect. I could not 
make it out ; and, for a moment 
or two, the awful query crossed 
my mind whether it could actu- 
ally be Sunday, and whether, 
having gone to bed on Thurs- 
day night, I could possibly 
have slept through three nights 
and two days without being 
aware of the fact. That mo- 
mentary whimsy being too 
absurd, I had the explanation 
still to seek. It was, in fact, 
the Good Friday of 1844; and, 
though I had heard of Good 
Friday before, I had never till 
then, in the bleakness of the 
Presbyterian Calendar in such 
matters, had the least concep- 
tion of the paramount import- 
ance of that anniversary in 
England. Subsequent Good 
Fridays came to me naturally 
enough; but it was on that 
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day that I first heard of ‘Hot 
Cross Buns,” and it was on 
that day that I had my eyes 
opened otherwise to the En- 
glish significance of the Great 
Friday before Easter. 

The other ineident apper- 
tains to an evening when, 
having returned to my lodgings 
rather late, I was crossing the 
bridge to my peninsular sanctu- 
ary. Next door to us, in Down 
Street, was a most respectable 
public-house, whose chief busi- 
ness seemed to be in sending 
out ale to the various house- 
holds in the quiet street itself, 
so that there was little bustle 
at the bar, and certainly never 
any disturbance; but I had 
become aware that at the back 
of the premises, and therefore 
running parallel with my 
bridge, there was a room of 
some dimensions, in which 
customers could sit in the 
evenings, and which could be 
used occasionally for club- 
meetings and other convivial 
gatherings. The gatherings 
must all have been of a sedate 
kind; the sounds that came 
from the lighted back-parlour, 
or hall, were never uproarious. 
On this particular evening, 
however, I was arrested in my 
transit over my bridge by 
sounds louder and more com- 
plex than usual, indicating the 
presence of a pretty large com- 
pany, assembled for some 
speciai purpose, It may have 
been a dramatic club; for what 
arrested me first was one voice, 
issuing from a general hush of 
the rest, and engaged in what 
seemed to be a specimen of 
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elocutionary art for the com- 
mon benefit. It was a prose- 
reading of some pathetic story, 
the greater part of which was 
already over, so that, from my 
dark listening station on the 
bridge above, I came in only 
for the end of it. That was 
emphatic enough. I may have 
heard five or six sentences 
altogether, each powerfully 
audible, and delivered with all 
the tricks of a practised stage- 
craftsman, when the climax, 
and, as it chanced, the finale, 
came in these words :— 

“‘T left her fifteen years ago; 
and, when I came back, she was 
—a—a—a—a—a—a—dead.”’ 

The effect was most teliing, 
especially that of the pro- 
tracted artistic gasp before the 
descent to the deep bass of the 
final word; and great and 
prolonged applause, with a 
clattering of glasses on the 
tables, rewarded the perform- 
ance. Passing on into my 
room, I sat some time meditat- 
ing the compressed tragedy 
that had been flung up to me 
in the one all-comprehensive 
sentence, and wondering who 
they were that were enjoying 
themselves so laudably in the 
public- house parlour. It is 
more than twice fifteen years 
ago, it is actually thirty-seven 
years ago,’ since I stood on the 
bridge and listened in the dark; 
and all is so fresh in my 
memory that I seem to be 
standing there still. Where 
is the elocutionist now, and 
what has become of the rest 
of his audience? Are they all 
—a—a—a—a—a—a—dead ? 





1 Written in 1881. 
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With changes of circum- 
stance there come changes of 
lodgings. I had occasion to 
transfer myself from Down 
Street, Piccadilly, to the 
other side of Hyde Park, to 
the less likeable region of 
streets that lies east from the 
Edgeware Road. Then, for 
some years after my return 
to London for good, early in 
1847, I lived —very conven- 
iently for my purposes — in 
the neighbourhood of Gower 
Street. My subsequent Lon- 
don associations — all the as- 
sociations of those twelve years 
from 1853 to 1865, during 
which I had a real home in 
London—are with the sub- 
urban region to the north of 
Regent’s Park,—the long and 
leafy line of suburb that ex- 
tends from the north gate of 
the Park, under the name of 
Avenue Road, to the Swiss 
Cottage, and thence, under 
the name of Finchley New 
Row, out into the fields be- 
tween Hendon and Hampstead. 
I like to think that by my 
last and dearest connections 
of house and home with 
London I was, and still am, 
in a certain sense, a denizen 
of Hampstead Parish. All my 
strongest London affections are 
for that northern suburb: all 
my most cherished recollections 
are centred there.’ 

Curiously enough, I had 
become acquainted with this 
suburb of London, and had 
taken a fancy to it, long 
before I knew I was predes- 
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tined to belong to it. One 
Sunday in 1844, my friend 
Alexander Bain being with 
me, we had resolved, if pos- 
sible, to walk clear out of 
London into the country, and 
had, by a kind of instinct, 
selected this northern direc- 
tion as that in which the 
feat was likely to be accom- 
plished with greatest ease. We 
did accomplish it more easily 
than we had e ted; for, 
having left Regent’s Park be- 
hind us, we came suddenly, 
about the spot which is now 
the end of Avenue Road, to 
mere fields and grass, London 
and its buildings visibly at an 
end, and an absolutely open 
rural expanse in front. It was 
a fine sunny day, and we left 
the road and strayed into one 
of the fields. In the middle 
of it was a strange - looking 
object in the shape of a great 
upstanding drum of red brick 
about twelve feet high. We 
went round and round it, and 
finding no opening or slit 
whatever in the cylindrical 
surface, were greatly puzzled 
in imagining what it could 
be. We had started several 
hypotheses on the subject, and 
were resting on the grass at 
the foot of the mysterious 
structure, still pondering the 
problem, when an underground 
noise, growing louder and 
louder, and at length passing 
as a hideous shudder directly 
underneath us, made us aware 
that we were over a railway 
tunnel, and that our interest- 





1 My father refers here to the house in Avenue Road,—the house of our 
beloved grandparents, Mr and Mrs Charles Orme, whose eldest daughter he 


married in 1853.—F. M. 
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ing drum was a ventilating 
shaft. It was strange, not 
many years afterwards, when 
I came to be familiar with 
the neighbourhood and with 
everything in it, to look at 
the drum still standing in the 
field as it had done on that 
bygone Sunday, and to think 
how ignorant both of us must 
have been in the matter of 
railways, and how recent a 
novelty to people in general 
railways must then have been, 
that so simple an _ object 
should have caused so much 
speculation. 

The first railway journey of 
my life was to be in that year ; 
and, as it was a run on the 
London and North-Western 
line from Euston Station to 
the neighbourhood of Watford, 
it must have carried me 
through the very tunnel on 
which we had sat so recently 
pondering the problem of our 
brick drum. I remember the 
novelty of the sensation of first 
being carried along in that 
train, and my uncertainty as 
to time and distance as we 
passed the successive stations. 
That is but a silly recollection, 
however, in comparison with 
the vivid associations of that 
little journey in my memory 
now with one of the dearest of 
all my London companion- 
ships. Having renewed, early 
in 1844, the acquaintanceship 
with John Stuart Mill which I 
had been fortunate enough to 
form in my London visit of the 
previous year, I had seen a 
good deal of that eminent man 
before the autumn of 1844. 
This had been chiefly by calls 
on him now and then at the 
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India House, where his office 
hours were from 10 to 4, and 
where, between 3 and 4, he 
was accessible to friends. His 
reception of me on these calls 
had always been kind, one 
special act of kindness having 
been his offer, on my first call 
or my second, to read anything 
of mine in manuscript. This 
was a form of kindness of 
which large use was made, and 
of which he really liked use to 
be made, by the men of letters— 
and especially the young men 
of letters—within the circle of 
his acquaintance. I remem- 
ber the studious politeness 
with which he phrased the 
offer in my case. I was not to 
think it would be a trouble to 
him ; on the contrary, it would 
be a favour; he had plenty of 
time, and nothing he liked so 
much as reading manuscripts ! 
Though I could not but value 
highly such an offer, only in 
one small instance did I avail 
myself of it; and the main 
benefit from those opportuni- 
ties at the India House was 
the instruction I received 
about many things, and especi- 
ally about current English and 
French politics and philosophy, 
from Mill’s free and interesting 
talks as he walked up and 
down his room. Thus my 
acquaintance with him had 
ripened into something con- 
siderable, though into nothing 
comparable with the intimacy 
of the relationship that had by 
this time been established be- 
tween Mill and Bain. I have 
a fancy, indeed, on looking 
back now, that it was less on 
my own account than because 
I was a friend of Bain’s that 
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Mill accorded me, thus early in 
my acquaintance with him, the 
privilege of such easy access to 
him, when I chose, in the India 
House. Those afternoon calls 
at the India House had led, 
however, to hospitable recep- 
tion in more domestic fashion 
at Kensington Square, and so 
to pleasant relations there 
with the other members of the 
Mill household. They were a 
remarkable family. When 
they were all together, you 
saw, at the time I speak 
of, besides Mill himself, then 
thirty-eight years of age, his 
mother, a widow since 1836, 
still a comely lady for her 
years, and a kindly and most 
competent hostess; four 
daughters, yet unmarried, and 
one younger son ;—all these five 
looking up to John now as 
their head and their link of 
honour with the rest of the 
world; but all of them, even 
to the youngest, remembering 
also their dead father, by whom, 
to the very last days of his life, 
they had been carefully and 
even vigorously educated. Not 
one of the five but bore the 
stamp of their upbringing in 
a certain superiority, both 
of character and _ intellect. 
Of the five, I came to 
know three particularly ; 
and, of those, most particularly 
of all, George Grote Mill, the 
youngest but one of the whole 
family. He was younger than 
his brother John by seventeen 
or eighteen years. For some 
time already he had been as- 
sociated with him in the India 
House, holding a junior clerk- 
ship in the important depart- 
ment in which his brother was 
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one of the chiefs. I had seen 
him at his desk among other 
clerks in one of the large rooms 
on the lower floor of the India 
House; but it was in the house 
in Kensington Square that we 
came most easily and naturally 
together. We were nearly of 
the same age; and he had taken 
strongly to me, and I strongly 
to him. Hence, in the autumn 
of 1844, when he had gone with 
his mother and two or more of 
his sisters to country quarters 
which they had taken in the 
village of King’s Langley in 
Herts, John Stuart Mill then 
off somewhere else for his holi- 
day, an invitation to me to 
spend a day or two at King’s 
Langley was very welcome, 
This accordingly was the oc- 
casion of my first railway 
journey. 

What do I remember of that 
visit to King’s Langley, in 
addition to the novelty of my 
mode of getting thither? I 
remember a pleasant rural 
English neighbourhood, and 
my interest in the contiguity 
of two distinct villages with 
such quaint names of historic 
origin as King’s Langley and 
Abbot’s Langley. I remember 
the kind hospitalities within- 
doors, and something of the 
look of the cottage in which I 
experienced them, and which I 
have never seen since. [I re- 
member one late evening walk 
down a steep country lane 
shaded by trees on both sides, 
and our slow return up the 
same lane, when it had become 
dark, and when, from the bank 
on the left side of the lane, 
there came upon us gleams at 
every step of countless glow- 
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worms; and we were met by 
the uncouth descending figure 
of a rustic with two or three of 
the shining little creatures on 
the rim of his hat, to light him 
on his way homewards. I re- 
member another walk in broad 
day through the woods of 
Cassiobury Park, the domain 
of the Villiers-Clarendon family, 
and our rest and talk some- 
where in the heart of those 
woods, on a seat in one of the 
paths, close to the gnarled root 
of a great tree, and on the lip, 
- as the vision flashes itself back 
to me now, of some kind of 
sluggish, barge-bearing stream. 
But what I remember best 
and most fondly is that it was 
this visit to King’s Langley 
that sealed the friendship I 
had begun with young George 
Mill. 

While the fame of John 
Stuart Mill has gone through 


the world, few can know now 
as I do what a fund of beauti- 
ful promise there was in this 
younger bearer of the Mill 


name. Less tall than his 
brother, but of compact and 
agile figure, with finely - cut 
features, bright eyes, and a 
most winning sweetness of ex- 
pression (the face altogether 
much resembling, as I have 
since noted, that of Thomas 
Brown, the metaphysician), he 
had inherited no smail share of 
the keen family ability; had 
been accurately taught, and 
self-taught, in a considerable 
range of subjects, was nearly 
as much at home in French as 
in English, and was otherwise 
well accomplished. Full of 
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affectionate admiration for his 
brother, and nurtured, at any- 
rate by family tradition, in the 
tenets of the Radical school of 
politics, he cherished no less 
strongly than his brother did 
the conviction that existing 
social institutions are iniquit- 
ous in many essential respects, 
and that the rectification of 
social wrongs and miseries is 
the supreme duty of all who 
have the power and the oppor- 
tunity. Modestly aware, how- 
ever, of his own inability to 
give effect to this conviction 
by any such public exertions 
as befitted the larger intellect 
and wider capabilities of his 
brother, he made no open pro- 
fession of the conviction, but 
carried it within himself as a 
simple constitutional axiom, in 
which form he did hold to it, 
as one found, with an almost 
Shelley-like intensity of belief, 
quiet and undemonstrative in 
the main, but that might break 
out suddenly in some Shelley- 
like action. But this you 
had to discover gradually, so 
gentle was his demeanour, so 
sweetly reasonable his talk, so 
ready was he for anything gay 
or humoursome in things in 
their yet unamended state, so 
docile to anything he could 
learn from the opinions or ex- 
perience of others whose ante- 
cedents had been different from 
his own. All in all, I have 
known no more lovable nature 
than young George Mill. The 
later months of 1844 were 
made pleasant for me by the 
increased frequency of our com- 
panionship.! 





1 George Grote Mill died in Madeira, July 15, 1853. 
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At this point I may throw 
in a stray small item or two, 
chronicled in my memory, of 
this year 1844. One after- 
noon, early in the year, I had 
a sight of Samuel Rogers, the 
banker poet. He was walk- 
ing in Hyde Park, not far 
from Apsley House, and was 
pointed out to me by a friend 
as he approached us—a slight, 
aged figure, with a peculiarly 
wrinkled and rather cankered- 
looking visage. He was then 
eighty-one years of age, hav- 
ing been born in 1763. I had 
seen older men, and have a 
vivid image yet in my mind of 
one strong, erect, grey-headed 
old soldier, a Highland veteran 
named Douglas, whom I had 
looked at with interest in my 
childhood, and who must have 
been born in or shortly after 
the year of Culloden. Even 


Culloden comes within my 


grasp through the tradition 
of a relative who used in his 
boyhood to stand, as he often 
told me, with other boys, 
round the peat-fire in a 
Morayshire cottage, watching 
a very old Highlander seated 
there in a state of sleepy and 
silent dotage, from which he 
could be roused only by one 
expedient. He had fought at 
Culloden,—that was his one 
last link of fact with the still 
living world; and a boy had 
only to pronounce the word 
“Culloden” in his hearing, 
when round the old man would 
swing with a start, to look 
earnestly at the little imp and 
exclaim, “Och! and was you 
at the focht?” By these and 
other pulleys of memory I 
can slip back, easily enough, a 
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good way into the eighteenth 
century; but the oldest born 
celebrity I have actually seen 
and can recollect is the poet 
Rogers. He lived twelve full 
years, still one of the celebri- 
ties of London, after that, my 
first and only sight of him. 
Another recollection of about 
the same date is of one of the 
meetings of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League in Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden Theatre. I 
had dropped in late, and ob- 
tained standing-room far back 
in the crowded audience. If 
either Cobden or Bright spoke 
at that meeting, it had been 
before my entry; and the 
speech I heard was by Mr 
W. J. Fox, the well-known 
Unitarian minister of Finsbury 
Place Chapel, and then one of 
the chief orators of the Anti- 
Corn-Law agitation. It was 
an able speech by an able 
man; but what struck me 
most was the extreme elabor- 
ateness and artifice of its 
elocution. I have never heard 
an orator who played on his 
voice with such unabashed 
deliberateness and delight in 
its tones and modulations. He 
played on it as if it had been 
a piano, The most successful 
passage in his speech (possibly 
a favourite and often delivered 
passage, and now, I think, 
preserved among his printed 
remains) was one in which he 
attacked the stock argument 
on the other side, that free- 
trade in corn would make 
the nation dependent on the 
foreigner. To illustrate the 
folly of this argument he asked 
the audience to figure to them- 
selves the personal equipments 
T 
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and household furnishings and 
surroundings of any one of 
the individual peers or great 
landlords of the Conservative 
party, by whom it was then 
urged so persistently. De- 
pendent on the foreigner ! 
Was not the very peer him- 
self wrapped and lapped in 
foreign integuments, foreign 
habits, and foreign embellish- 
ments? was not everything 
on him and about him an im- 
portation from abroad? “His 
dinner is dressed for him by 
a French cook, and he is 
dressed for his dinner by a 
French valet; and when he 


dies and goes to his fathers, 
will not the tombstone that 
covers his remains be of marble 
from the quarries of Carrara?” 
Intone that; and don’t pro- 
nounce the last word minc- 
ingly with the English sound 


of the vowels, but Italianated 
and prolonged, as Carra-dra, 
and you will have an idea of 
Mr Fox’s elocution. 

One day in June 1844, as 
I was walking up Regent 
Street, on the left hand, there 
flashed past me a_ splendid 
- four-horse carriage or chariot, 
driven at a terrific rate, and 
wheeled as swiftly into the 
nearest cross-street on that 
side. It contained the great 
Czar Nicolas, then on his 
famous visit to London, and 
on his way at that moment 
from some wider drive, back 
to his quarters at the Russian 
Embassy. I had just a glimpse 
of his gigantic form and grand 
head, and accounted for the 
terrific pace at which he was 
driven by remembering that 
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there were Russian refugees in 
London, and that a pistol- 
shot from one or other of them 
was not an impossibility. 

Daniel O’Connell I saw once, 
in that year. He had just 
left the Reform Club; and, to 
elude the cordialities of a con- 
siderable crowd, mostly Irish, 
who were calling out, “The 
Liberathur! The Liberathur!” 
as if anxious for an address 
from him, he was keeping as 
close as he could to the inner 
side of the pavement, at the 
angle between Pall Mall and 
the Atheneum Club. He had 
@ very wide-brimmed, low hat 
on his large head, under which 
one saw his smallish nose and 
rich Irish mouth and chin. The 
incident must have been after 
September 1844, in which 
month he was liberated, by 
decision of the House of Lords, 
from the imprisonment to which 
he had been sentenced in the 
previous May by the Irish 
Court, before which he had 
been brought to trial by Peel’s 
Government, on charges of con- 
spiracy and sedition. Though 
the sentence had been reversed, 
and O’Connell was again at 
large, with nearly three years 
of life yet before him, the 
trial had paralysed his in- 
fluence, and his great days 
were gone. 

I look back now to the year 
1844 as the commencement of 
the greatest and longest friend- 
ship of my life. No slenderly 
accredited youth ever received 
more kindness from a senior of 
established mark and reputa- 
tion in the world than I did 
from Carlyle through that 
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whole year. It can have been 
but about a week after my first 
sight of him in his house in 
Chelsea that, chancing to meet 
him in Piccadilly near Down 
Street, I was stopped by him 
for a minute or two of talk 
and of cordial inquiry about 
my affairs and outlook, ending 
—how well I remember it !— 
with the words, “ Well, Courage 
always, and Hope always!” as 
we parted. There had followed 
evenings, at intervals, with him 
and Mrs Carlyle in Cheyne 
Row, when, his work on his 
‘Cromwell’ over for the day, 
though he was still in the agony 
of that performance, I found 
myself always welcome. Some- 
times there was another guest 
at their tea-table, but oftenest 
they were by themselves, in 
which case, when I rose to go, 
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after an hour or two of such 
talk as could be heard nowhere 
else, there would come the al- 
most invariable phrase, “ Wait 
till I put on my shoes”; and 
when he had equipped himself 
so, and put on his hat, there 
was the added privilege of being 
his companion in his habitual 
last walk for the night, and 
having his convoy, by Sloane 
Square and through other 
squares and streets, dark or 
lamp-lit, as far as to Hyde 
Park corner. All this would 
have been much; but there 
was more. It was a super- 
latively kind note from Carlyle 
to Mr Nickison, not asked, but 
volunteered, that had obtained 
for me access to ‘Fraser’s 
Magazine’; and any further 
service of the kind was, I knew, 
at my disposal. 


(To be continued.) 








BARBADU. 


Two men, both wearing an 
officer’s stars, sat one blazing 
afternoon in a dilapidated mud 
village. The heat waves rose 
and fell like a shimmering 
gauze curtain. ll life was 
in hiding ; even the mosquitoes 
had ceased to drone. Only the 
dust devils danced between the 
squalid mud huts, playing with 
bits of rubbish, till they them- 
selves disappeared, to be again 
caught together and formed 
anew by the parching Har- 
mattan. 

Cold and dry in the early 
morning, scorching and dry at 
midday, ever laden with red 
dust, the wind from the desert 
strikes on the opened pores of 
the skin, searching out any 
latent weakness, and making 
the first two months of the 
year a purgatory. Prickly 
heat crawls and stings, the 
liver stops work, the temper 
goes. Books and papers curl 
up, the furniture gives forth 
loud cracks, the atmosphere 
turns orange, and the Euro- 
pean longs for the tornadoes 
and rains that will restore the 
normal damp heat. 

The search for a career had 
brought one man, perpetual 
dunning by wearied creditors 
the other, to that particular 
corner of the back-yard of the 
King’s dominions—the Hinter- 
land of the Gold Coast. 

The post was in the open 
country, a hundred miles in 
advance of the main body, and 
the tsetse-fly and poison-plant 
saw to it that the marching 


should be on foot. Still, far 
inside the danger zone as it 
was, its strength of fifty men 
made it tolerably secure. By- 
and-by it would find itself in 
communication with other small 
outposts. Then the base would 
be pushed up nearer and fresh 
feelers extend themselves, and 
80 on indefinitely, till stopped 
by collision with the outlying 
detachments of the German or 
French forces. When a tribe 
rose, reinforcements hurried up 
and matters readjusted them- 
selves, but more often than not 
the preliminary outpost with 
its white officer had been wiped 
out. 

Both men gaped wearily as 
they stared across the plain to 
the misty horizon, where a dark 
line marked the beginning of 
the great forest three hundred 
miles wide, whose furthermost 
spurs were washed by the sea. 

A long blue envelope lay on 
the little camp-table between 
the two men, and Tarlton took 
it up. 

“That sweep Barbadu is at 
Yendi,” he said briefly, “in 
hiding. I’m after him!” 

“‘ Barbadu, the slave raider! 
What a bit of luck. There’s 
two hundred on his head. 
You'll get promotion too!” 

“It seems the French have 
driven him out of their terri- 
tory. My orders are to take 
ten men and catch him.” 

Carson stared. “Ten men!” 
he said. “What utter mad- 
ness! Why, he travels with a 
thousand armed men, and the 
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countryside is with him to a 
man. It’s sheer murder to 
send you!” 

“Wait a bit. I’m not so 
sure. The information is that 
he’s alone and, as I said, keep- 
ing out of the way. It can be 
done.” 

“Yes,” said Carson, reading 
the other’s thoughts, “the re- 
ward is for him dead or alive, 
and it’s not a big place. Still, 
ten men!” 

“Well, I know. It’s a big 
risk, and I can’t say I like this 
poisoned-arrow country. Look 
there !” 

A miserable half-bald chicken 
came out of a hut and began to 
peck about before them. <A 
shadow swept over the sand 
and the chicken squeaked. 

“That hawk again, and the 
last of the fowls,” said Carson, 
reaching for the gun. “No 
good. He’s off.” 

He opened the breech and 
changed the cartridges. 

“This is no greater risk than 
you've taken many times,” he 
continued, now looking at the 
matter from a monetary point 
of view, and simply seeing in 
it @ more than usually riotous 
leave. “There’s that two 
hundred; I wish I had the 
chance. I don’t mind the 
risk, by Jove!” 

Nor did he, for he was case- 
hardened in the arresting of 
obstreperous kings and chiefs, 
among whom he bore a most 
unholy reputation. His pro- 
cedure on such occasions was 
on well-defined lines. He ap- 
proached the town by night 
and hid outside till he could 
capture some stray villager. 
The guide secured, he rushed 
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for the king’s compound, seized 
the potentate, usually curled up 
on a mat, and surrounded the 
house. The king in custody, 
matters generally quieted down; 
but not always. More than 
once, being too far ahead of 
his men, he had found the vil- 
lage in full palaver, and only 
escaped the storm of poisoned 
arrows at close quarters by 
seizing the king—on one occa- 
sion an old and very fat man— 
and turning with him as in a 
waltz, each seeking shelter be- 
hind the other, till a rush of 
Hausas saved him. The humour 
of such adventures appealed to 
him. 

“Tf I could only burst in on 
old Samuel,” he would say, 
“and hold his neck while the 
Hausas went through his 
strong-room!” His body bore | 
many scars, but so far Mul- 
vaney’s remark “that where 
there was no fear there was 
no danger,” had applied. 

There came a rushing of 
wings, and the hawk rose with 
the chicken in its claws out of 
the little sand-storm caused by 
the swoop. Carson was ready, 
and the hawk tumbled a neat 
somersault over the kitchen 
roof. He went out, and as he 
stooped to pick up the victim, 
he looked along the plain to- 
wards the forest, and saw a 
black spot in the middle dis- 
tance. 

‘‘ Here’s the home mail,” he 
called, and soon the huge negro, 
whose business it was to carry 
the canvas sack eight hun- 
dred miles on end through 
swamp, forest, and plain, stepped 
up and, grunting his relief, 
threw down his burden at their 
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feet. They eagerly opened it, 
and while the good people at 
home were thinking of their 
Christmas dinner, the two men 
were engrossed in the account 
of the St Leger. 

“ Here’s my leave,” said Tarl- 
ton, tearing open an envelope. 
“* Relieve you as soon as pos- 
sible, then proceed to Cape 
Coast, take first steamer,’ &c. 
That’s all right, but now there’s 
this Yendi business !” 

Carson’s share of the mail 
consisted of six bills and two 
lawyer’s letters, which, in de- 
fault of other correspondence, 
he read with interest. He got 
out his ink-bottle and began to 
answer them, much to Tarlton’s 
amusement. 

“ Must write to some one,” 
he explained, ‘‘ to keep in touch 
with home, and I’ve got no 
people. The man goes back with 
our letters to-morrow. Some- 


times I write to old Samuel, 
my money-lender, you know,” 
lained with some little 


he exp 
pride. “Calls himself a bank. 
I tell him what a lot of extra 
pay and allowances I’m get- 
ting, then I tell him what 
narrow escapes I’ve had. 
Naturally if I die he'll get 
nothing. The other day he 
said he would send me a box 
of cigars if I’d pay him some- 
thing on account, but of course 
I don’t.” 

“How much do you owe 
him?” Tarlton asked idly, 
picking up a letter with a 
black edge. 

“It was a hundred and fifty ; 
it’s three hundred now, I be- 
lieve. I don’t know how he 
works it out. He’s a pleasant 
man. Expect he’ll ask me to 
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stay with him when I go home, 
Then I'll marry his daughter, 
if there is one, and become a 
bank. Then I'll lend you 
money.” 

“ Shan’t want it,” said Tarl- 
ton curtly, looking up with a 
startled face. ‘I’ve got news. 
My elder brother’s dead! 
Where are you going?” 

“T’m awfully sorry. I'll 
clear out for a bit,” said 
Carson, but Tarlton stopped 
him. 

“You needn’t,” he said. 
“There's no need for sym- 
pathy. We always hated one 
another. It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world to me, 
though: the sooner I’m home 
the better.” 

“Many congratulations then,” 
said Carson. “It’s a bit of 
luck for you. I’m sorry about 
your brother, though.” 

Tarlton slowly put the letter 
back into its envelope and 
stood up. “It’s luck for me, 
as you say, but I wish it had 
come later when I was at home. 
There’s this Yendi business to 
think of now.” 

He picked up his papers and 
walked off to his room, leaving 
Carson to wonder whether, if 
he had possessed a brother, he 
would have taken the news of 
his decease so calmly. 

The day passed and the hot 
night shut down. With the 
setting of the sun the wind 
fell and the land gasped. The 
suspended sand settled down, 
the worn-out camp furniture 
cracked and popped, mosqui- 
toes swarmed, the harsh fusty 
smell of the West African 
Coast asserted itself, till Tarl- 
ton, cursing the country and 
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everything in it, went to his 
bed to hide under his mosquito- 
bar. Carson stayed smoking 
in the moonlight. He was 
impervious to mosquito bites, 
and, thanks to the absence of 
alcohol, was in excellent con- 
dition. Lack of home ties 
kept him free from anxiety. 
A man who knows that a go 
of fever may mean starvation 
to wife and children is heavily 
handicapped. Drowsiness came 
at last, and he was on the 
point of rising when a hand 
was laid on his shoulder. 

“What's the matter? Can’t 
you sleep?” he said, jumping 
up quite startled as he saw 
it was Tarlton. “Have a 
smoke ?” 

Tarlton shook his head. “I 
want to speak to you,” he 
began impatiently. ‘ Where’s 
your boy?” 

“Gone to bed hours ago,” 
said Carson, puzzled at Tarl- 
ton’s manner; “every one’s 
asleep. I was just going to 
the guard-room and then turn 
in myself. What’s up?” 

“This,” said Tarlton hoarsely. 
“T want you to go to Yendi 
instead of me.” 

“What!” said Carson. “Well, 
T’m——well, I’m under your 
orders, of course!” 

“No! I don’t mean that. 
But my life’s of more value 
than yours. Wait a minute: 
yours is no good to any one 
but yourself. You only care 
about having a good leave.” 

“It’s of value anyway to 
me,” said Carson hotly, dis- 
gusted at Tarlton’s brutality. 

“TI propose to you to change 
places. You say you owe this 


man Samuel three hundred. 
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I'll give you five, and there’s 
this head money for Barbadu.” 

“And what will you do?” 
asked Carson curiously. “If 
anything happens, what will 
you say? What about head- 
quarters?” 

“T shall simply report I was 
compelled to send you. Sick- 
ness,— anything! What do 
you say, Yes or No?” 

“Yes, of course, and glad of 
the chance,” said Carson cheer- 
ily. “I suppose you'll issue 
orders in the morning. I’m 
not scared of old Barbadu;” 
and he walked off to the guard- 
room without noticing the ex- 
pression his last remark had 
called up on Tarlton’s face. 

“What a leave!” he said to 
himself as he kicked up the 
hot sand. “Five hundred! 
and if old Barbadu is there I'll 
bet I have him out of it some- 
how; that’s another two hun- 
dred, and my savings. Alto- 
gether nearly a thousand. My 
hat! But I’m sorry for Tarl- 
ton; he wouldn’t have done 
this before that letter came.” 

Tarlton went out before Car- 
son was awake. He sent him 
written orders to start at once, 
and also an envelope contain- 
ing an I O U for five hundred 
pounds. Then he walked to 
the top of a small rise half 
a mile from the camp, and 
watched his friend and the 
Hausas tread down a path to 
the little canoe across the half- 
submerged weed-sodden bank. 
He saw them ferry across one 
by one, with more than one 
upset ; and before he left his 
seat he saw the glimmer of the 
camp-fire by which his stout- 
hearted friend was trying to 
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warm his chilled body and 
watching impatiently for day- 
light. 

Almost before Tarlton had 
sunk into a doze, and at the 
first light of dawn, Carson, in 
capital spirits, was on his way. 
He marched along a caravan 
track, a path three feet wide. 
It ran straight across the plain 
through Yendi and many dis- 
tant towns, then, crossing the 
great Niger hundreds of miles 
away, it ended perhaps at 
Timbuctoo or Yenne, a journey 
of many months. The country 
was flat, covered with coarse 
grass and occasional clumps of 
small trees the size of an Eng- 
lish may-tree. It was parched 
and burnt, for the dry season 
was at its height, and the 
blackened twisted trees and 
withered grass had the look of 
a dead world. Now and again 
they crossed the tracks of huge 
bush- fires, ignited perhaps by 
the sun’s rays concentrating 
through a flake of quartz. 
Mysterious in their origin, it 
seemed to Carson still more mys- 
terious why they should stop, 
why one part should burn and 
not another. He knew, though, 
that relief was near, that in a 
few weeks the tornadoes would 
make the grass green and the 
trees to bud; that under the 
steady rains the verdure would 
rise many feet high, birds and 
beasts appear, and caravans 
swarm on the track. The 
water -holes would fill, farms 
and villages spring up to feed 
and house the travelling 
strangers. 

But now the powdered grass, 
kicked up as he walked, blacked 
him from head to foot. He 


turned up the collarof hisflannel 
shirt, for where the sun struck 
it blistered. The hot ground 
burned his feet through his 
boot-soles, but his men, bare- 
headed and barefooted, though 
their black skins were presum- 
ably more sensitive, marched 
on uncomplaining. Black at- 
tracts the sun more than white, 
but in the matter of a black 
skin a wise Providence has 
made an exception. 

They marched rapidly with 
scarcely a halt, and late in the 
afternoon of the second day 
they saw an isolated hill which, 
rising sheer out of the plain 
like a great rock, marked the 
site of Yendi. A mile away 
they halted and waited till 
darkness had fallen, then they 
marched cautiously on. The 
few minutes’ twilight was merg- 
ing into darkness when they 
entered what in the gloom 
seemed a heavy patch of ele- 
phant grass. Since they had 
left the river-bank they had 
met no living being, nor did 
they now, but Carson’s skin 
dried up, and every hair on his 
head tickled and crawled, for 
the jungle was full of noises, 
each one in itself barely dis- 
tinguishable. Tiny whisper- 
ings and rustlings sprang up 
and died away, rose again and 
followed; and when Carson, 
unable to bear the darkness 
any longer, lit a match, its 
gleam fell on the print of a 
little footstep into which the 
freshly -disturbed sand was 
still running. Never had he 
been more thankful than when 
he again stood in the starlight 
and wiped the cold grimy per- 
spiration from his face, for he 
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knew that if ever men had 
walked through the valley of 
death, he and his men had 
done so that night. By the 
hill they found three water- 
holes, and here they halted. A 
couple of Hausas crept round 
the hill tili they found a farm 
under cultivation, and there 
hid themselves, whilst the 
others lay down by the water 
waiting events. The night 
wore away in peace; the vil- 
lage was quiet, but a monoton- 
ous sounding of drums, some- 
times faint, then louder, then 
again fainter, never ceased, and 
Carson was troubled. 

“T don’t like it! What can 
it be?” he said to the sergeant, 
“the drums going all night. 
If it’s a festival they should 
be shouting and dancing, if a 
funeral custom they should be 
wailing, but there’s nothing 
but drums. Keep your eyes 
open, sergeant.” 

The hours passed heavily. 
He slept in his clothes, which 
chafed him and tightened on 
him. His boots he was afraid 
to remove lest he should never 
get them onagain. The water 
in the holes was so low that 
he dare not quench his thirst 
generously. There were no 
mosquitoes, but the tiny sand- 
flies swarmed invisible, their 
bites leaving a red blotch and 
tickling horribly. 

With the dawn a little cool- 
ness came, and his spirits 
revived. Before sunrise the 
cultivator arrived and was 
at once conveyed to Carson, 
who, greatly delighted, felt 
that matters were proceeding 
strictly according to precedent. 
“TI only want one thing of 
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you,” he said. “Show me the 
king’s house.” 

The man stared, but without 
reluctance led them into the 
town. They ran through silent 
streets, between empty huts. 
Instead of the shouts of men 
and crying and screaming of 
terrified women and children 
the village was silent, save for 
the never-ceasing drumming. 

“The king’s house!” Carson 


gasped. “Keep close up, 
sergeant.” 
They doubled round a broken 


dwelling into an open space 
and stopped. Instead of the 
inhabitants being met in 
palaver, they found an empty 
and deserted market-place, but 
on a small elevated platform, 
not unlike a large table, and 
some six feet high, was seated 
an enormously stout man. He 
appeared to be leaning back 
on a native stool, to which a 
stick had been lashed upright 
as a support for his back. 
Sitting on the ground sur- 
rounding the platform were 
seven women naked to the 
waist, painted white. Two of 
them were feebly beating upon 
drums, but the other five had 
fallen forward, seemingly in- 
sensible. No one else—man, 
woman, or child—was there. 
The houses were open, the 
thatched hurdles that covered 
up the doorways were removed, 
and they appeared deserted 
and denuded of their contents. 
The soldiers stood amazed ; 
then before they could advance 
a little breeze puffed across the 
space and brought with it a 
sickly faint smell that once 
experienced is never forgotten. 

The villager shrieking broke 
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loose and fled, and the Hausas 
and carriers clapping their 
hands over their faces, scat- 
tered panic-stricken. 

“Smallpox! confluent small- 
pox!” Carson groaned, stuffing 
his handkerchief to his nose 
and mouth. “Thank Heaven! 
I’m vaccinated ; but who is it, 
and what’s he doing here? 
Here, sergeant!” 

He walked hurriedly off, and 
once out of sight of the plat- 
form his men collected round 
him, the sergeant sheepishly 
trying to explain their run- 
ning. 

‘‘T understand,” Carson said. 
“‘ Have you got that villager?” 

“The men are looking for 
him now, sir.” 

“ Bring him here directly he 
is found. See that no man 
enters a house under any 
excuse, and let them eat their 
food. We can’t stay here 
under any circumstances, 
What’s the hour now?” 

The sergeant looked at the 
sky. “About eight o’clock,” 
he said. 

“Keep the men _ together. 
They must be ready to march 
at a moment’s notice,” Carson 
said. “Here comes the 
villager,” and the man ap- 
peared led by two soldiers. 

It seemed that when he had 
escaped he had run straight 
back to the farm, where they 
had found him digging away 
as if nothing had happened. 

“Bring him here, sergeant, 
and ask him his name,’’ Carson 
ordered. 

“Tt is Bokkin, sir.” 

“‘ Now, where are the people, 
who’s that sitting on the table, 
and what has happened?” He 
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sat down with his back against 
a wall out of the sun, which 
now was pouring into the 
village, while the sergeant 
talked volubly with the little 
man, and the soldiers listened 
greedily. A Hausa is one of 
the finest looters in the world, 
but this village the men did 
not care to touch. The ex- 
amination finished, the ser- 
geant came up to Carson 
and saluted. 

“The man’s name is Bokkin ; 
he is the slave of the man on 
the table, who is a great man. 
He came to this town with 
many followers three moons 
back. Then he got sick with 
the spotted sickness, this man 
does not know how, and then 
all the people run, his own 
people and the town people, 
and leave their houses; then 
they tell this man he must 
stop to dig his master’s bed, 
and they tell his wives they 
must stop to keep him com- 
pany and make his funeral 
custom.” 

“So the man on the table is 
dead, is he?” said Carson; 
“and I suppose those women 
who are drumming are his 
wives?” 

“Yes, sir. And this man 
was digging his grave when 
we caught him.” 

“‘Where are the people?” 
Carson asked, returning the 
villager’s stare. 

The sergeant waved his 
hand. “They are somewhere 
near, sir.” 

“They don’t mean to come 
back here, I suppose,” said 
Carson, who knew the natives’ 
terror of smallpox. 

“No, sir; they will make a 
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fresh village when the ‘rain 
comes and the land is clean.” 

“And what is the dead 
man’s name?” 

“ Barbadu.” 

“ What!” said Carson, grasp- 
ing the man’s wrist. “Do you 
mean Barbadu the Hadji? 
Quick, sergeant! ask him if it 
is Barbadu El Hadji, the man 
who goes through the country 
with many followers? ” 

“Yes, sir, that is the man.” 

“ And how did he get here, 
and what’s happened? Don’t 
hurry him, or he'll be frightened. 
Tell him not to be afraid.” 

The man told his story, while 
the Hausas clustered round, 
open-eared. 

“This great man,’ Barbadu, 
came here a short time ago 
because the French had hunted 
him out of their territory,” in- 
terpreted the sergeant. “He 
came with many people, who 
ate up all the food, and he 
sent many away. Then he 
was going himself when he was 
struck with the spotted sick- 
ness, and died one day ago. 
Then all his people and all the 
town people ran and left him 
on that table. Yet because he 
was a big man they left his 
wives to make his funeral 
custom and this man his slave 
to bury him.” 

“Yes! He told me that just 
now. I suppose those are his 
wives drumming. What’s to 
become of them?” 

“They are to die there, sir, 
he says; they will all catch the 
sickness.” 

“And what about the man 
himself ? ” 

“He is free to go when he 
has buried the great Barbadu; 
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but he is to wander, and never 
come back here.” 

“T understand,” said Carson, 
who knew the custom as to 
stricken villages. 

‘“‘The people won’t come back 
either. Where are they now?” 

* All about, sir, he says.” 

Carson well knew how great 
the terror inspired by the out- 
break of the scourge must have 
been to have induced the people 
to leave the dead chief alone 
at such a time; for however 
great the celebrations of a 
West African potentate may 
be at any event during his life, 
they are nothing compared to 
the ceremonies which take 
place in his honour when he 
dies. 

He stared at the man who, 
unmoved, contemplated the al- 
most certainty of a dreadful 
death, and the certainty, in 
case he survived, of a life 
of privation as a wanderer, 
and the probability of being 
snapped up as a slave, and 
he felt moved towards him. 

“He has done well,” said 
Carson, “and I will give him 
a present.” He handed over 
a coin, which the little man, 
bowing low, took and tied in 
his loin-cloth. 

“He says, sir, he thanks you 
very much, and is glad to have 
seen a white man before he 
dies.” 

“Oh, but I hope he won’t! 
He mustn’t talk like that, tell 
him. If a man does not fear 
he nearly always gets off 
free.” 

“He says, sir, he does not 
mean himself, but you,” said 
the sergeant hurriedly. “ Be- 
fore you die, sir.” 
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“Me! What the devil’s he 
talking about. I’m all right!” 

The sergeant shook the man 
by the arm. “The people, sir, 
knew we were coming. They 
les us in here, hoping we 
should get the sickness. If we 
get out safe they will ambush 
us in force.” 

““Where’s the ambush?” 
asked Carson, 

“He does not know, sir, but 
it is quite close to the village. 
It’s safe here, sir—the people 
dare not come in.” 

“Yes; but we can’t get out, 
and we can’t stay here for 
ever. Make the men fall in, 
and pick out the men with 
marks on their arms whilst I 
go up the hill. You must wait 
here for me.” 

He began to climb, then, the 
sergeant collecting his men,’sat 
down. 

From the top of the hill 
Carson could survey a vast 
stretch of flat country. At his 
feet immediately below was 
the town. He could see into 
the market-place. There was 
the platform, with the dead 
Arab slaver, and the drum- 
ming rose faintly to his ears. 
Outside, and all round, lay the 
flat parched land, black with 
the tracks of the bush - fires, 
the contorted trees scattered 
over it like legions of weird 
scarecrows. <A large belt of 
elephant grass completely en- 
circled the village. Twenty 
feet high, each stem was as 
thick as a pencil. Many little 
tracks ran devious into it, but 
the main path, it was quite 
evident, was the one by which 
they had entered. From his 
perch his eyes could pick up 
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the track beyond the grass 
belt, leading back to Tarlton 
and the big river. The country- 
side appeared altogether de- 
serted, but it was plain enough 
the ambush was in the grass. 
He saw that to leave the vil- 
lage without going through it 
was impossible, but he also 
saw that the water-holes lay 
clear of it. 

“There,” said Carson, “lies 
our danger and also our chance, 
What a death-trap! No won- 
der I felt queer when I walked 
through it last night.” 

He saw the men below him 
squatting patiently round the 
sergeant. He knew their 
water - bottles and the big 
calabashes must be nearly 
empty, in spite of his warnings 
to be careful. He faced a 
dilemma: to force the am- 
bush, a jungle thick as a 
haystack filled with fierce 
savages armed with poisoned 
arrows; or to die of hunger 
or contagion. 

“ Still, there’s a chance,” said 
Carson. 

He descended, and taking 
three men, walked into the 
market-place and to the wind- 
ward side of the platform. 
Only one woman was left to 
drum, all the others had fallen 
forward on their faces on the 
sand. He tied his dirty hand- 
kerchief over his mouth and 
nose. 

“There’s two hundred on 
Barbadu’s head dead or alive; 
and smallpox or no smallpox, 
ambush or no ambush, I’m 
going to have it,” he said to a 
soldier, who, uncomprehending, 
grinned politely. “Let’s have 
a look at him.” 
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He walked up to the table. 
The living woman stared at 
him with no interest as he 
passed by her. 

“T can’t say what you were 
like, Barbadu, when you were 
alive, but you don’t look very 
fascinating now,” he said aloud. 
“T must depend on the word 
of the villager and the wo- 
man for the evidence of your 
death, in the hope the Gov- 
ernor will accept their state- 
ments. What an awful nuis- 
ance! Perhaps I shall miss 
this chance and be into this 
mess for nothing. I should 
like to stick you in old Sam- 
uel’s bed,” he said to the dead 
man savagely. “It’s his fault 
I’m here, and your fault for 
not keeping alive till I caught 
you. Tell the woman to stop 
that drumming, one of you 
men, and come away. Make 
her bring her drum.” 

He pulled a big blue-and- 
black cloth from the shoulders 
of the dead man, trailed it 
behind him, and spread it out 
in the hotsand. Then he stood 
still, staring at Barbadu and 
biting his finger-nails. 

“Tt’s a chance! Sergeant, 
we march at daybreak. You 
must bring the villager and 
the woman with the drum 
along with us. Let the men 
rest: they shall have water to- 
morrow. See that the men 
do not walk about the village ; 
and when darkness has come, 
send the three men with 
marked arms to me.” 

Fortunate indeed it was for 
Carson that night that his men 
were fond of him; more for- 
tunate still that he and they 
both had confidence in his 
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lucky star, for that night's 
work was for ever deeply 
graven on his memory. Many 
years after, when the memories 
of his life on the Coast had 
faded and were almost gone, 
he would wake up _ shiver- 
ing and trembling with terror 
from dreams that recalled it, 
—dreams not more horrible 
than the actual experience. 

The dawn came thick and 
depressing, and before it was 
light Carson was at the head 
of his men. 

“This is the order of the 
march,” he said. “First will 
go the woman with her drum, 
then the villager, and with 
him the sergeant; then comes 
the table, and then myself; 
behind me the Hausas and the 
six carriers will bring up the 
rear. The woman will not 
beat on the drum, and all will 
halt at the water-holes outside 
the long grass. Now, sergeant 
—march !” 

Half an hour saw them at 
the water-holes, and Carson 
felt a ton-weight of anxiety 
lifted from his heart as they 
reached them in safety and 
waited for sunrise. The little 
freshness of the morning dis- 
appeared as the fiery mass 
crawled lazily into view, and 
Carson knew that the moment 
had arrived. The men in the 
grass would be awake and 
ready now. 

“Are the water-pots and 
bottles filled?” he asked. 
“Very well. Now make the 
woman beat the drum, and 
halt at the very edge of the 
grass.” 

The woman obeyed. No one 
was to be seen, but the move- 
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ment of the people within made 
a little wind-like ripple of the 
grass tops. 

“Bring forward the table 
quick, and the villager. He is 
to tell them that the white man 
of the English Government has 
something to say. Stop the 
drum. Now!” 

The woman stopped drum- 
ming, and the villager shouted 
the message. Thrice he cried it 
before there was any response ; 
then a face peeped from the 
jungle, and a man came to the 
top of the path. He held up 
his hand, and the villager 
bowed low. 

“The chief of the town,” he 
said. 

The man was stark naked, and 
his body shone with grease and 
red clay. His wool was twisted 
into little plaits, and dangled 
over his face. He marched 
towards them without fear; 
but when he saw the table 
with its cloth-covered heap, he 
stood still in terror. 

“Stop there! Tell him,” 
Carson called out, “he need 
not fear. No one shall hurt 
him while we talk palaver! It 
is not much! Here, then, is 
the table and its burden. Here 
is the one living woman with 
the drum. Here is the vil- 
lager. The chief wants to kill 
us.” The chief, when the ser- 
geant had interpreted, nodded 
and spoke a few words. “He 
wishes to kill every white man 
who comes. He says that it 
is the only way to save his 
people.” 

“Say we have done him no 
harm. We only want to reach 
the river, and we are going in 
peace,” 
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He sat down by the path, 
while the sergeant talked earn- 
estly to the chief, who only 
shook his head. 

“And he'll kill us?” Carson 
said. 

“He will, sir, directly we go 
into the grass. That is the 
way his people fight.” 

“Well, he seems pretty free 
with his tongue, anyway,” said 
Carson. “Has he got many 
men in that infernal hay- 
stack ?” 

“He says, sir, it is crawling 
like an ant-heap.” 

“It must take much water 
to keep so many alive besides 
the women and children. Is 
the country one of rivers and 
pools! It does not look so,” 

“He says, sir, the water 
where we are is all there is, 
but soon the rains will come 
and there will be plenty. But 
till the rains come that is 
all.” 

“Very good. Tell him if he 
doesn’t let us pass I'll throw 
Barbadu into the water-holes.” 

A howl came from the 
jungle, but the chief spoke a 
few words over his shoulder 
and the voices were quiet. 

“He says, sir, if you do 
that you will also die of 
thirst.” 

“Tell him I'll die if I get 
full of poisoned arrows. That’s 
no better than dying of thirst. 
Refuse to let us pass, and in 
goes Barbadu. [I'll fire your 
grass, and we'll all die to- 
gether. I don’t care!” 

He meant what he said, for 
the heat, the fatigue, and ex- 
citement had made him dizzy, 
and he was quite capable of 
carrying out his programme. 
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Fortunately his cool - headed 
sergeant was with him. 

“They must let us pass, sir,” 
he said. ‘“ We will wait.” 

They could hear snatches of 
the dispute, and at the end of 
an hour the chief reappeared 
and walked down to them. 

“We can pass, sir,” the ser- 
geant said. ‘He will take us 
through himself. He says there 
is nothing to fear.” 

Carson looked at the open- 
ing into the grass, which 
showed up like the mouth of 
a rabbit’s run into tall fern. 
The little chief stood by the 
tunnel and beckoned. 

“If we go in there,” said 
Carson, “we are utterly help- 
less.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the sergeant. 

“And if we stay here they 
will attack us at night.” 

“That is so, sir; and there 
is no other water.” 

The Hausas stared expect- 
ant as he stood silent for a 
few minutes, then he gave the 
word to march. The woman 
led the way, drumming faintly 
as they plunged into twilight 
hot and murky, for the thick 
grass-stalks met in a matted 
roof over their heads. For 
more than half a mile the 
path twisted and turned, and 
every step of that half- 
mile was lined on both sides 
with crouching, silent figures, 
each with bow bent and 
poisoned arrow pointed and 
touching them as they passed 
through. The Hausas marched 
along, their heads bent and 
eyes fixed on the ground, but 
Carson, walking behind the 
table, was half-mesmerised by 
the gleaming teeth and white 
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eyeballs. Only by keeping his 
eyes fixed on the feet of the 
man in front could he retain 
any self-control, and resist the 
overwhelming desire to shout 
and sing at the top of his 
voice. Gradually the gloom 
grew lighter and greyer, then 
became daylight, and then 
they passed out from the 
shadows into the scorching 
sunlight. 

Once again had Carson’s 
luck stood by him. He was 
free now to think of his ach- 
ing feet and the cool river. 

“Here is your path,” the 
chief said to the sergeant. 
“My men will not follow.” 

“T should like to shake 
hands with you,” said Car- 
son, hardly able to force the 
words through his dry throat. 
“You are a man of your 
word.” 

The sergeant translated, but 
the chief shook his head and 
walked away. “He said, sir,” 
said the sergeant, “he will not 
touch the hand of any one 
who would poison water which 
God has given toallmen. He 
gave his word, and we are free 
to go.” 

“Oh,” said Carson, feeling 
rather small, “and what about 
letting us into a smallpox vil- 
lage and ambushing us?” 

The sergeant shrugged his 
shoulders. “It is a custom, 
sir,” he said; “anything to 
them is fair except to touch 
the wells. They did not think 
we should do that, so we got 
b Yee 

"Gann looked back at the 
death-trap through which he 
had passed. 

‘Call him back,” said Car- 
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son, “I want him. Tell him 
I have something to show 
him.” 

The chief returned at the 
sergeant’s summons, and the 
three ran after the others, 
who were a quarter of a mile 
away. 

“Put that table down,” Car- 
son called. ‘‘ Now tell him not 
to fear, and come with me.” 

He and the chief, who 
showed much _ uneasiness, 
walked up to it. 

“Look here,” said Carson, 
and he pulled the cloth away 
with a jerk and _ laughed. 
“What is under it?” he asked. 
“Nothing but a heap of grass. 
Barbadu is not here.” 

The chief stared. “It wasa 
trick,” he said at last. 

“Yes. You will find Bar- 
badu and his dead wives 
buried under one of the 
houses. I put them all in 
there and pulled the roof 
down on them. The woman 
with the drum can go back 
if you will, but the villager 
must come on with me; I must 
have some one to swear the 
facts as to Barbadu’s death. 
Listen to what I say! You 
will burn the whole place with 
fire, and then you can build 
it again safely. The fire will 
destroy the sickness.” 

The little man looked mood- 


ily at him, then a smile lit up 
his ugly face. He spoke to 


the sergeant. “He would like 
to touch your hand now, sir. 
He says you are a brave man.” 

“But he refused just now!” 
Carson said. 

“He says, sir, he sees now it 
was all a trick, and that you 
never meant to throw any- 
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thing into the water. He 
is sorry, and would like to 
touch your hand.” 

“Yet,” said Carson, feeling 
somehow rather ashamed of 
himself, “he would have killed 
me.” 

“Yes, sir; he says he will 
kill all white men who come 
here because of his people.” 

“If he thought I was so 
wicked,” said Carson, who was 
always trying to get a glimpse 
into the native mind, “I wonder 
he wasn’t afraid to come back 
when I called him.” 

“He was afraid, but he 
will not show that before his 
people.” 

“Well, he’s a plucky fellow, 
and has stood to what he 
promised. Let us part in 
peace. Now the sun is high, 
and I must go; but before we 
part we must, in white man’s 
fashion, drink together. I 
have nothing, but there is the 
water. We will drink a cala- 
bashful.” 

The little man laughed. “I 
will send for some,” he said; 
and in the wilderness the 
reckless white man and the 
primitive man of his word 
pledged one another in the 
water that was made for all 
men. “And now good-bye,” 
Carson said ; “ who knows, per- 
haps some day we shall meet 
again. Tell him, when this 
day comes round, I will drink 
his health. I don’t know how 
you'll translate that, though.” 
The little chief seemed to 
understand, for he smiled and 
nodded. He slipped into the 
grass and disappeared, nor was 
it till half an hour afterwards, 
when he had pitched the table 
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and cloth away, that Carson, on 
thinking matters over, remem- 
bered it was Christmas Day. 

By mid-afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day they were nearing 
the end of their journey. Car- 
son, indeed, thought that he 
could distinguish through his 
glasses the dark line of bushes 
fringing the river-banks. 

Restoring them to their case, 
he was about to communicate 
the good news to the sergeant 
when he saw that the men had 
stopped and were staring hard 
at the horizon. 

At the same moment a little 
far-away sound trembled across 
the baking sand and touched 
his ears. He could not be 
certain whether he had heard 
any actual sound or not, but 
his doubts were resolved by 
the sergeant. 

“The men have heard some- 
thing. JZ have heard some- 
thing,” he said. “It came 
from the river. It is a cry 
of a man in trouble! Listen, 
sir!” 

Carson strained his ears. 
Again came the vibration and 
the ghost of a sound. 

“There! sir,” said the ser- 
geant, who saw his officer’s 
face change. “We have all 
heard it. There is no doubt.” 

“There may be need for us,” 
Carson answered, “yet what 
need can there be? I saw the 
bushes through the glass just 
now. We must hurry. Tell 
the men they will soon see 
the camp.” 

As the sun’s edge touched 
the sand they forced their way 
to the river’s side. The men, 
scorched and dried, threw them- 
Selves in, their parched and 
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cracked skins sucking up the 
muddy water, and wallowing 
neck-deep. The light was 
strong enough to see every- 
thing on the opposite bank, 
but where they had expected 
welcome they found silence, 
The camp seemed deserted. 

“Fire a couple of shots, 
sergeant,” said Carson. 

They echoed across the 
stream, scaring up the water- 
fowl. At first there was no 
answer ; then a figure that had 
been concealed among the grass 
rese up, and, crawling down 
the bank, waved its hand, and 
then sat quiet. 

‘‘One of the men, sir,” said 
the sergeant quietly; ‘“some- 
thing is wrong.” 

“There is, and I’m going to 
see what it is! Stay here.” 

Carson threw his tunic on 
the ground. “Take care of 
that,—I’m going to swim it. 
Oh ho! how cool the water 
is!” 

He kicked through the 
black reeds and rushes, and 
was throwing himself forward 
when the sergeant called to 
him to return. 

“The canoe is this side,” he 
said. “The men have found 
it.” 

“Then you must come with 
me. Let three men hold on 
to the side and cross with us. 
Put the rifles in too. Be care- 
ful now.” 

They crossed, with barely 
an inch of gunwale showing, 
and landed, while the canoe 
returned. 

The man on the bank rose 
and saluted, then staggered 
forward to meet them. 

“Tt is the Corporal Grunshie,” 

U 
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said the sergeant. “Speak! 
What is it? Where are the 
men?” 

“They are dead, all but 
myself and one more, Brima 
Moshie, who lies up yonder.” 

“Go on,” said Carson. 

“Yesterday morning the 
people rose at daybreak: they 
killed the sentries and rushed 
the camp.” 

“ And Captain Tarlton?” 

“He was shot dead with an 
arrow as he came out from his 
house. They burned the camp 
and passed on. I myself am 
hit in three places.” 

The gaunt figure threw out 
its arms and fell into the 
water. 


“My God!” Carson said. 


“ And he stayed and I went!” 


Carson sat gorgeously ap- 
parelled in a crowded restaur- 
ant with a congenial party 
of West African officers and 
officials home on leave. The 
snow fell heavily, deadening 
the noise of the traffic, and 
for a few minutes keeping its 
whiteness before it turned into 
oily black mud. 

“Tt grows late,” said the 
host, looking at his watch; 
“time to go, but one last toast! 
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‘Absent friends!’ By Jove! 
Christmas Day last year I was 
close to Lake Tchad! Where 
were you, Jack?” 

The great hall, with its 
flowers and lights and women’s 
faces, grew dim and disap- 
peared. The subdued rumble 
outside turned to the rustle of 
tall grass, and Carson was back 
on a disremembered desert, 
holding a smiling little black 
man by the hand. The vision 
that lasted but the fraction of 
a second, yet was so minutely 
real, vanished, and pulling him- 
self together he poured out a 
glass of water. 

“Good heavens, man! what 
are you about?” said his host in 
genuine consternation. ‘“ You 
look sober enough, too! You 
can’t drink this in anything but 
champagne. Why, the fellows 
out there are drinking our 
healths now, but they don’t 
get Pol Roger ’98 on the Coast, 
my boy!” 

“T daresay,” said Carson, 
lifting the glass; “ but I shall 
drink it in water all the same. 
Water that was made for all 
men,” he added, with a queer 
grin. “I’m quitesober. Here’s 
‘ Absent friends!’ ” 

W. H. ADAMs. 
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“TI will now Call on the Candidate .. . 


“Tt WILL NOW CALL ON THE CANDIDATE .. 


THERE can be no shadow of 
a doubt that by the time a 
man gets into the House of 
Commons he richly deserves 
a reward for his labours. 
Whether a successful candidate 
is ever satisfied that the candle 
really was worth the game 
appears doubtful, and probably 
in a good many cases the 
“failed M.P.,” not the grad- 
uate, obtains the greater re- 
ward. “O fortunati nimium, 
sua si bona norint,” is a groan 
that is often uttered by the 
Whip-ridden Member when he 
thinks of the fortunate men 
who are away yachting or 
golfing or grouse-shooting, all 
because they did not get in; 
while he, poor slave, stifles in 
heat-oppressed London during 
the aching dog-days. 

Yet if one has worked vigor- 
ously at a thing for two years 
or more, expended much men- 
tal and physical energy upon 
the task, to say nothing of 
many good sovereigns, it is 
hard to see one’s toil go for 
naught, bitter hard to be beaten 
by just those few votes which 
make so much difference. A 
man may be indifferent, or 
persuade himself that he is in- 
different, to the result when 
first he is selected as prospect- 
ive candidate. (By the way, 
the touching faith of many 
candidates that the word “pros- 
pective” will save them from 
the consequences of all offences 
against the Bribery Acts is 
quite unjustified.) But the 
months go by; his keen agent 


hurries him here, there, and 
everywhere in all his leisure 
moments, making him known 
to his supporters ; he speaks at 
many meetings, and begins to 
take an interest in politics, and 
if he is zealous, to know some- 
thing about them. Then come 
the weeks—the frantic, excit- 
ing, nerve-shattering weeks— 
of the election campaign itself, 
when his wife, his family, his 
supporters all go half crazy 
with enthusiasm: the veriest 
dullard must come to care 
about the result in the end, 
and to feel a deep disappoint- 
ment if he is beaten. 

It is hard to say why men 
still fight for the honours, 
such as they are, conferred by 
a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. There is precious little 
social distinction about the 
House nowadays, and only the 
very few can hope to succeed 
there. It would be absurd to 
pretend that most candidates 
think themselves to be a Solon 
or a Demosthenes, or imagine 
that at Westminster only will 
their talents find free scope. 
I suppose no two men ever 
wanted to get into Parliament 
for the same reasons. 

In my own case, imprimis, I 
had nothing else in particular 
to do at the time. Perhaps I 
exemplified the old adage about 
the devil, mischief, and idle 
hands. In the second place, it 
had been dinned into my ears 
from childhood that it was an 


English gentleman’s duty and 
privilege at some time in his 
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career to give laws to his 
fellow - countrymen. I had 
reached a birthday when Youth 
first begins to remind one that 
he cannot stay for ever. I felt 
a desire de me ranger un 
peu, like the Frenchman in 
‘The Newcomes.’ There was 
no question of social position ; 
for that, in our part of the 
world, one must join the other 
party. It was quite obvious 
from the first that we were 
more likely to lose friends than 
make them by opposing the 
sitting member, a worthy man 
and a popular, who had held 
the seat for ten years. But I 
had an ancestor—the deuce of 
a fellow—whose name you can 
find in all the history books, 
who once adorned the party I 
thought of joining. 


“ Every little boy and girl 
That’s born into this world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative,” 


sings Mr Gilbert, and I was 
no exception to the rule. 
Politics, like soldiering and 
other professions, run in fam- 
ilies, and my ancestor had 
settled decisively the party to 
which my adherence should be 
given. 

Convictions? I had never 
been sufficiently interested to 
make any attempt to discover 
what they were. Both sides 
always seemed to have plenty 
to say, and as an undergradu- 
ate I had carefully avoided 
the Union, cradle of politicians. 
I had one or two prejudices, 
however, fortunately in favour 
of some of the lines of action 
on which my party worked, 
and in lieu of convictions, they 
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were of considerable assistance 
to me now. 

On the whole, it appeared 
that it did not matter very 
much either to myself or to 
any one else if I got in or 
stayed out. But that frame 
of mind did not last for long. 

I was duly selected at a 
carefully packed meeting held 
at the little town of A. Here 
I may say that the constitu- 
ency consisted — consists, I 
ought to say, for the doom it 
deserves has not as yet over- 
taken it—of four little towns 
and about ninety villages. 
The towns were each convinced 
that it was the only one which 
mattered, politically or other- 
wise. One of them—call it B. 
—had once been a rotten 
borough returning a member 
of its own, disfranchised almost 
as long ago as the time of my 
ancestor for gross corruption. 
Its last election as an inde- 
pendent constituency had been 
lost and won by the simple 
expedient of obtaining some 
paupers on loan from the poor- 
house authorities and sending 
them, tricked out in party 
colours, to impersonate sundry 
untraced electors. Eatanswill . 
was a fool compared to this 
little market town sleeping so 
cosily behind the Downs. 

None the less its electors 
rejoiced in its historic past, 
and there was a mutiny in 
the party, quelled with diffi- 
culty, when I insisted that 
the agent should reside at A., 
which was not only a bigger 
town, with one or two import- 
ant works in it, but was situ- 
ated geographically in the 
middle of the division. 
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Before my selection as pros- 
pective candidate I made the 
meeting a speech, my first 
effort in the art of oratory. 
They did not appear to be 
particularly elated, and I was 
told afterwards in confidence 
that it was not abusive enough, 
—something stronger must be 
forthcoming in future. 

However, there I was, pledged 
to uphold the cause in West 
Dumpshire. It was not long 
before I began to discover 
that the free and independent 
elector looked upon the cause 
and his proper person as syn- 
onymous terms. Requests for 
money payments came not as 
single spies but in battalions. 
Friendly societies, farmers’ 
clubs, slate clubs, cricket clubs, 
football clubs, quoit clubs, sal- 
vation armies, church armies, 
volunteer corps, choirs, bands, 
almshouses, squires and parsons, 
Stigginses and Chadbands, rev- 
erent gentlemen of every de- 
nomination under the sun (some 
of whom abused me publicly 
from the pulpit a little later 
on), marked me down as their 
own peculiar prey. During my 
first year as a candidate I find 
that I expended about £750 
in donations and subscriptions, 
over and above my customary 
vails and charities, and in the 
second year a little more,— 
between £1500 and £1600 on 
what may be called “ground 
bait.” I had always flattered 
myself that this had been quite 
handsome, till a few months 
ago. Seated one day in a dark 
corner of the Club, I heard my 
name mentioned. I did what 
most people would do under 
the circumstances — nothing. 
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The West Dumpshire election 
was the subject under discus- 
sion, and I was filled with a 
not unrighteous indignation 
when one man said to the 
other, “X. (c'est moi) would 
have got in all right if he 
hadn’t been so _ horribly 
stingy!” The actual election 
expenses were another £1600; 
so I had spent well over £3000 
for the wellbeing of the divi- 
sion, only to hear myself dubbed 
stingy at the end of it all! Not 
that I ought to grumble. The 
money was only given in the 
hope of getting a quid pro quo, 
not from any worthy motive. 

Nor was my friend’s remark 
in the Club without intelli- 
gence. I know one Member 
who pays away about £4000 
annually to his constituents 
in this kind of way, and un- 
doubtedly many men look to 
this legalised corruption as the 
sheet-anchor of their seat. 
The Bribery Acts are useless ; 
the money is spent precisely 
for the same purposes as in 
the bad old days, the only gain 
being that some of the mendi- 
cant bodies are really of use 
in the community. But the 
system is rather a farce in a 
nation which prides itself on 
its political purity. 

I now held meetings in the 
four towns in sequence, I 
was only saved from serious 
disaster at D. by the luck of 
the—politician. D. is some 
fifteen miles away, and we had 
accomplished the greater part 
of the hilly cross-country jour- 
ney. The car was running 
well, the head lamps shone 
brightly, and I was driving to 
keep my thoughts from brood- 
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ing on the ordeal before me. I 
am always supremely wretched 
for about three hours before a 
meeting. Suddenly a large 
white dog bounded into the 
glare of the lamps. I pulled 
up, thinking we had gone over 
the poor beast, and asked the 
occupants of the tonneau if 
they could see it anywhere. 
No, it was not on the road (it 
was not a very dark evening), 
so I concluded that it had just 
got across our bows in time, 
and urged on. We had gone 
a few hundred yards when my 
wife, sitting by me, said she 
could hear the dog squeaking, 
and that it must be “in the 
machinery.” As the car was 
completely covered in under- 
neath by a metal shield, I failed 
to see how such a catastrophe 
could have occurred, and was 
loath to waste time. But 
every one said they could hear 
something squeaking, so I 
stopped and asked one of my 
passengers to look under the 
car. He went round to the 
radiator, fumbled with some- 
thing for a moment, and then 
held up the body of a large 
white she bull-terrier, brand- 
ishing it in the air like a 
huntsman with a fox. The 
starting-handle had run under 
the poor creature’s collar, and 
she had been dragged along. 
If only she had squeaked the 
first time we stopped, her life 
might have been saved, but 
she made no sound till it was 
too late. It was the merest 
fluke that we did not pull up 
before the town-hall of D., in 
the midst of the crowd gath- 
ered there to see us arrive, 
with a large dead white dog 
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hanging from the starting- 
handle! 

What a difference motor- 
cars have made to parliament- 
ary candidates. This division 
is twenty-five miles long by 
twenty broad, and although 
two lines of railway run 
through it there is no lateral 
communication. My predeces- 
sor in the proud position of 
hope of the party (a neigh- 
bour, and my right hand in all 
things), who had fought unsuc- 
cessfully at two previous elec- 
tions, used to ride everywhere, 
and very frequently after an 
outlying meeting could not get 
home again till the following 
day. One cold dark night, 
trotting along an unknown 
lane, he suddenly found himself 
wallowing in a_ horse-pond. 
The road had turned a corner 
but he had not. 

But wherever the meeting, I 
could always get home the same 
evening, though occasionally not 
until the small hours. I nearly 
always drove myself: years 
ago I suffered many things 
from a dirty mechanic, and 
since then have run my modest 
garage with an old coachman’s 
help. Very delightful it was, 
after a hot and stuffy meeting 
in a small and crowded school- 
house or assembly-room, to 
course swiftly through the 
night, homeward-bound, one’s 
nerves eased of strain, over the 
quiet country roads. 

Certainly there was a reverse 
side to the shield : I remember 
one night during the election 
fortnight that was not all 
happiness. The last meeting 
(I spoke at three that evening) 
was at a little village twenty 
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miles from home: when it was 
over I discovered to my disgust 
that the wind and rain, which 
for some hours had been con- 
siderable, were combined in a 
full gale. The local parson, 
who kindly gave us supper, 
offered to put us up for the 
night, but we declined, With 
me were a certain doctor—a 
friend of mine, who gave me 
his yeoman service during the 
campaign—and a Noncon- 
formist minister; at least he 
had once been a “methody” 
parson of sorts, though what 
he was now I could not quite 
make out. Anyhow, head- 
quarters had sent him down, 
and we had to make the best 
of him. The three of us had 


worked the three meetings that 
night. 

We started off in the pitchy 
night, my companions in the 
tonneau under the Cape-cart 


hood. I drove. The rain came 
down tropically, and soon 
found its way inside the 
bonnet, intermittently short- 
circuiting first one cylinder 
and then another. On the top 
of the Downs we stuck alto- 
gether. The doctor and the 
minister seemed to be engaged 
in altercation, and were strik- 
ing matches vigorously ; but I 
was too busy trying to get 
the car to move to pay them 
much attention. After a 
quarter of an hour or so I 
managed to persuade the en- 
gine to fire in about one and 
a@ half cylinders out of the 
four, and we crawled on at 
perhaps three miles an hour 
against the furious gale. Late 
and at length we arrived at 
the lodge gates; but half-way 
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up the avenue she broke down 
altogether and refused to move. 
I think the commutator was 
swimming: it was rain that 
would get into anything and 
everything. My passengers 
wanted to walk the rest of 
the way, but I knew that we 
were just on the top of the 
rise, so I made them do corvée 
on that mud-stained car till 
she would free-wheel down the 
hill to the house. It was two 
o'clock before we got in. 

Next morning the doctor 
took me aside seriously. “I 
nearly killed that man last 
night,” he said. “He began 
to weep, and I had to light 
matches for him to say his 
beastly prayers by. He said 
he was a wicked old man, and 
wanted to tell me all the 
experiences of his disgusting 
existence,” 

Presently the minister said 
he wanted a word with me. 
“T cannot give you my further 
assistance unless Doctor Q. 
works separately from me,” 
he said. “His language last 
night was too terrible, and 
when I asked him once or 
twice to light a match so that 
we could see the time, he swore 
he would pitch me out into the 
mud if I bothered him. It was 
not at all nice of him.” 

I tried to pacify them both, 
and finally arranged that one 
should not go into the billiard- 
room, and that the other 
should keep out of the smok- 
ing-room: thus they could 
avoid all personal intercourse, 
and preserve the peace. 

Among the most trying 
ordeals that I had to face were 
the friendly society luncheons 
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in the summer time. They 
always seemed to be favoured 
with fine weather, and I have 
sat and stewed in many a tent 
from twelve to four o’clock or 
thereabouts, listening to long 
harangues which meant noth- 
ing, not even to the speaker, 
and to brass bands of surpass- 
ing brazenness. Sometimes 
the Member would be there 
too; more often, however, the 
chairman read a long tele- 
gram, purporting to come from 
Westminster, to the effect that 
an important division and the 
extra special entreaties of the 
Whips forced him to cancel his 
engagement. It was a relief 
to both of us, I think, when 
we met on such occasions: 
Farmer George’s conversation 
and that of Hodge, his man, 
wears rather thin after two or 
three hours, and the represent- 
ative of the society from Lon- 
don who came down to hear 
the affairs of the local court 
discussed was generally a blat- 
ant and impossible person. 

The cricket {and football 
club smokers were much less 
irksome, as one found oneself 
amongst younger and more 
intelligent people. Country 
cricket has a great humanis- 
ing and educational value, and 
the departure of a sovereign 
destined for the coffers of a 
cricket club caused me less 
of a pang than most of such 
outgoings. : 

I held about eighty meetings 
in my first year, and rather 
more in the second: during 
the three weeks immediately 
before the election I spoke at 
sixty-one gatherings of all 
sorts, from the impromptu 
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assembly in the yard of the 
paper-mills during the dinner- 
hour to the crowded and ex- 
cited throng of six or seven 
hundred people in the town- 
hall at A. The car made it 
possible for me to get to two 
or three meetings every even- 
ing, in addition to those held 
in daylight. 

What a shocking waste of 
time, I hear some one say. 
Well, I am not so sure. It 
was a great experience of men 
and manners, and did the 
candidate good even if his 
listeners went away little the 
better. I once read in a speech 
of a famous statesman that he 
considered a hard-fought elec- 
tion to be almost the severest 
ordeal that a man could go 
through, and I entirely agree 
with him. It is a nerve- 
wracking strain: the constant 
speaking and hurrying about, 
the idiots who will pester one 
with the stupidest advice, the 
unfair tactics of the other side, 
the impossibility of being in 
two places at the same time, 
—everything combines gradu- 
ally to wear down nerves and 
temper almost to breaking- 
point. Never, I suppose, did a 
candidate do ought but resolve 
to keep all personalities out of 
the fight; never did he reach 
polling-day without having 
unloosed his burdened soul of 
complaints and invective dir- 
ected against the ill-deeds of 
his opponent. I solemnly de- 
clare that mine began it! 
Doubtless he is equally certain 
that I did. We were good 
friends before those three 
weeks, we are good friends 
now ; but for some time before 
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polling-day our hatred was 
almost mortal! 

Thereisa popular superstition 
that you owe a debt of grati- 
tude to your supporters for 
having fought in your cause, 
but it is in truth a delusion 
of the grossest kind. The 
mote of trouble that the most 
energetic of them take is noth- 
ing compared to your beam of 
labour, and all that the major- 
ity do is to sit down and wait 
for a ride in a motor-car, and 
then abuse you afterwards for 
only having sent a pony-cart. 
The gratitude should be all 
the other way. When a man 
champions the principles that 
every member of his party is 
supposed to have so deeply at 
heart, by giving up his time, 
his money, his health maybe, 
in their defence, the rank and 
file ought to be filled with 
thankfulness and _ reverence. 
Instead of that they have the 
impertinence to consider that 
they put him under an obli- 
gation by voting for him. 

Yet there is a shade of reason 
in the popular attitude. <A 
candidate is more intent on 
serving his own ends, as a 
rule, than on spreading his 
party’s gospel, and ought not 
to grumble when the fact is 
recognised and people refuse 
to take him for a disinterested 
Sir Galahad. Yet do I affirm 
that the rank and file of a 
party, in most constituencies, 
are under a far deeper obliga- 
tion to their candidate than he 
to them. 

The meetings during the two 
years of spade-work were not 
generally very vivacious. Oc- 
casionally one had an interrup- 
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tion; and once there was an 
attempt to upset a van from 
which I was speaking in the 
open air one summer evening, 
—an attempt frustrated by my 
taking a flying leap from the 
van on to the heads of the 
miscreants who were tugging 
at the wheels. I am rather 
heavy (I used to row once), and 
the enterprise was literally 
squashed before any harm 
was done. But such an occur- 
rence was very rare. One 
generally spoke to rows of 
honest, stolid-looking country 
faces, whose possessors kept 
a stony silence,—until in des- 
peration one had to trot out 
some elderly chestnut, prefer- 
ably broad rather than long, 
to stir their laughter. In the 
four towns things were a little 
more lively. A dreadful ex- 
perience was a meeting at C. 
I had managed to persuade an 
ex-Cabinet Minister of my 
acquaintance, who lived some 
ten miles away in the next 
county, to motor over and 
take the chair for me. I did 
not know him very well, or 
should have been more careful. 

Punctually at eight o’clock 
the right honourable gentle- 
man rose, and taking a vast 
bundle of notes from his bosom 
began a ponderous oration in 
the usual very superior, dull as 
ditch-water, House of Commons 
manner. I had expected that 
he might take up a few minutes 
more than the time allotted 
to the ordinary chairman, but 
was not prepared for what fol- 
lowed. At nine o’clock he was 
still speaking; so were the 
audience. Cat-calls, whistles, 
booing, rude remarks were 
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hurled at his head, but in 
majestic deafness he continued 
what he evidently imagined to 
be a most impressive speech. 
A speaker (he never spoke) 
from headquarters, who wished 
to catch a 9.30 train, got up 
and said in a loud and 
aggrieved voice that he was 
going. At last we could stand 
it no longer, and clutching his 
coat-tails dragged the old gen- 
tleman down into his seat. 
The audience, by now quite 
out of hand, broke into roars 
of laughter, and no one else 
could get a hearing. I avoided 
ex-Cabinet Ministers as chair- 
men after that. 

The van meetings were not 
so irksome as the indoor ones. 
I suppose most people are 
familiar with the political vans 
which both parties send forth 
in the summer into rural Eng- 
land. They are the travelling 
home of a speaker, and a man 
who looks after the horse and 
does the cooking. The first 
van sent down to us had been 
on the road for a quarter of a 
century, and during the greater 
part of that time had been 
tenanted by the same speaker, 
who had eventually died in it. 
Our man knew how to hold 
a clodhopping audience better 
than any one I have ever heard. 
He had a ceaseless flow of 
stories and an Irishman’s wit. 
During the fortnight I was 
with him (motoring over every 
evening as the van moved 
slowly from village to village) 
I do not think I heard him 
repeat himself once, and he 
never attacked a subject twice 
in the same way. I asked him 
how he managed to find so 
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many different things to say 
about any given topic, and he 
said that he was obliged to do 
so, as otherwise he got terribly 
weary of speaking the same 
words over and over again, 
and that if an audience sees 
that the man speaking to them 
is ever so little bored himself, 
their attention at once wanders. 

I found it very trying at 
first to have to speak just 
under a glaring smelly paraffin 
lamp, which lit up one’s own 
face but left the rest of the 
world in darkness. You could 
not see the faces of the listeners 
or judge what impression you 
were making on them. Grunts 
and groans occasionally arose 
out of the night, and some- 
times a yokel, encouraged by 
the obscurity in which he 
stood, would keep up a run- 
ning fire of jibes and com- 
ments. I remember one meet- 
ing at which a beery voice from 
the void kept on calling out 
“Vote for Dash!” (my oppon- 
ent). “Vote for Dash!” I 
stopped my oration and in- 
quired politely if the gentle- 
man interrupting really had 
got a vote. Another voice 
called out, “No, sir; no fear. 
Never you mind he. He’s only 
the mucky boy at the Blue 
Lion.” Every one laughed, and 
the “mucky boy” (whatever 
that may be) was heard no 
more. 

There was no room for stagi- 
ness on the narrow platform, 
and the van speaker told me 
a quaint story of a candidate 
who loved histrionic effect. 
“He had a long paper full: of 
notes,” he said, ‘‘ with here and 
there something written in red 
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ink. Whilst he was speaking 
I stood just behind him, inside 
the door in the shadow, and 
could read the notes over his 
shoulder, as he was a small 
man. Gradually it dawned on 
me that the words in red were 
stage directions! Casting my 
eye down the sheet, I made out 
this sentence, ‘Here stagger 
back, and let voice break.’ As 
he drew near the topic which 
was to produce so much emo- 
tion, I braced myself for the 
shock, but when he stepped 
back staggering I caught my 
heel in something, and clutched 
at him to save myself. The 
result was that we both fell 
backwards on to the floor of 
the van, with all the cups and 
saucers in the place crashing 
round our heads.” 

Two summers did I spend a 
fortnight with the van, and I 
am very certain that there is 
no better way of getting into 
touch with a class of elector 
who never comes near an ordin- 
ary meeting inside a building. 
My only advice on the subject 
is, Never let the van stand too 
near the village pub., or your 
audience may get noisy towards 
the end of the meeting. 

One of the most pleasant 
features of the whole thing for 
the young candidate is the 
great interest taken in him, 
and kindness shown to him, 
by the leaders of the party. 
There were frequent dinners 
in London of the pleasantest 
description, when grave and 
reverend seniors, statesmen of 
long established fame, would 
lay themselves out to entertain 
and make happy the last joined 
recruit of the party. Verily 
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the bonds of party are strong, 
especially when cemented with 
oysters and champagne. 

At last the late Government 
resigned office, and one realised 
that a stressful time was com- 
ing. My predecessor had been 
beaten by about twelve hundred 
votes in 1895, and by nearly six 
hundred in 1900, Could I 
conceivably wipe off that six 
hundred? I determined not 
to bother too much about that, 
but just to work away and 
trust to luck and my agent to 
pull me through. The organ- 
isation was as perfect as it 
could be in such a wide and 
scattered constituency, — that 
is to say, each village had its 
little band of adherents who 
prepared the canvass - cards 
and from time to time met 
in conference. The rigid dis- 
cipline which characterises 
party organisation in some 
boroughs is neither possible 
nor desirable in an agricultural 
district. 

The day of nomination came; 
I met my opponent and had 
a chat with him, each of us 
closely watched by jealous 
supporters. It does not do to 
be too friendly with your foe; 
such an attitude is apt to be 
misunderstood by the more 
fervid of your admirers, who 
take everything au grand 
sérieux, and may lose precious 
votes. 

Our house filled up with 
helpers, professional and ama- 
teur, and the serious work 
began. The first move every 
morning was to the committee 
rooms in B., where the day’s 
campaign was arranged, or 
such of it as had not been 
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planned days before,—for a 
meeting always needs a good 
deal of “working up” if it is 
to be a success. 

Then every one scattered to 
the ends of the division by 
train or car or carriage, on 
canvassing intent. My agent 
always had a list of “doubt- 
fuls” he particularly wanted 
me to see, and convert if pos- 
sible. I began to know every 
lane and cart-track in the 
whole country by heart, and 
also to guess from the look of 
a@ man whether he was worth 
spending any time upon. 
Everywhere I found perfect 
courtesy and politeness. I 
think folk look upon a visit 
from either candidate as rather 
a feather in their caps, for 
they dimly realise that his 
time is very precious. Occa- 
sionally I met somebody who 
tried to convert me, and who 
would hardly let me go, so 
intent would he be upon pro- 
pounding his own theories. 
One found much knowledge 
in unlikely places, and lament- 
able ignorance where one ex- 
pected enlightenment. Quite 
the worst informed man I have 
ever met was a retired colonel 
who had spent a good deal of 
time in India and Canada; but 
a dear good lady, who firmly 
believed that the king was 
secretly a kind of honorary 
treasurer to her party, and 
that all parsons had their sal- 
aries paid out of the rates, ran 
him very close. 

Then in the evening came 
the meetings, and an audience 
at election time is as different 
from one in the piping times of 
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peace as a foil is from a rapier. 
There is a buzz of subdued ex- 
citement, or sometimes a roar 
of cheering, as the candidate 
walks up the village school- 
room or appears on the plat- 
form; the speaker who has 
been holding the fort sits down 
immediately ; you have no time 
to allow your nerves, wretched 
things, to bother you, but 
plunge at once into your argu- 
ment, and pummel your oppon- 
ent’s latest reported inanities 
with the hammer and the 
tongs. Then when you have 
finished comes the heckling,— 
which is not at all terrible if 
you know your subjects; and 
who could help doing so after 
over two years of talking about 
them ? 

A heckler was generally 
very easy to dispose of: the 
minute he attacked you the 
audience gave you their sym- 
pathy, and were immensely 
pleased if you “scored off” 
him. No great effort of wit 
was necessary, just a ready 
reply with a smiling face. 

I remember one night a 
young man pushed his way 
up on to the platform during 
question time with a loaf of 
bread in his hands, and asked 
if it was a Tariff Reform loaf 
or a Free Trade loaf. I do 
not know now what he meant, 
but had no intention of falling 
into a trap, so broke the small 
top half from the large bottom 
half, and holding one aloft in 
each hand proclaimed that the 
big half was the one my party 
fancied, and the small half was 
all the other side would give. 
The audience were vastly 
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pleased ; but the village doctor 
came up to me just as I was 
going and sarcastically con- 
gratulated me on what he said 
was a prepared stage effect ! 

Another evening an ancient 
man rose in his place at the 
back of the hall and read out 
a long rigmarole, asking me at 
the end of it what I should say 
if I was told that the great 
German philosopher, Herr Pop- 
penhauser, had written that ? 

“What should I say?” I 
remember replying. “I should 
say that Herr Poppenhauser 
was a blithering idiot.” It 
was not a clever retort, but 
every one roared, and would 
not listen to the ancient man’s 
perfectly legitimate protest at 
my rudeness. 

A great trouvaille at this 
time was an old wood-sawyer 
with a natural gift of the gab. 
He had a taking, earnest man- 
ner, and was invaluable at a 
hostile meeting. They would 
listen to this rough old man in 
his workaday dress when the 
professional speakers had no 
chance. He was not unready 
with a sufficient retort at times. 
“Who told you that?” some 
one called out to him. 

“Never mind who told me 
that—I’m a-telling you thaat,” 
came out pat, to every one’s 
joy. One night a village wag 
asked him if his wife knew 
he was out? “No; she’s in 
heaven, a place you'll never 
know much about,” was the 
quiet but perfectly effectual 
answer. 

I remember one evening, after 
a more than usually severe day, 
finishing up at our own vil- 
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lage. A speaker from town, 
who knew me not from Adam, 
was in possession ; and as there 
was no need for me to say 
much to that audience, I sig- 
nalled to him to go on. He 
was an orator of the Boanerges 
Blitzen type, and was de- 
claiming against what he was 
pleased to call the pleasures 
of the idle rich. Pheasant- 
shooting came in for a par- 
ticular share of abuse. I heard 
a loud chuckle from the front 
row of seats under the plat- 
form, and looking down, saw 
my head-keeper stuffing his 
handkerchief into his mouth in 
@ vain endeavour to repress 
his mirth. Then the humour 
of the situation struck every 
one but the speaker, and we 
all roared together. The poor 
man thought we were all mad, 
I think, made a lame attempt 
to go on, and then impotently 
sat him down. 

At last the polling-day ar- 
rived. Our hopes ran very 
high. The canvass returns 
showed that it would be an 
exceedingly close-run thing, 
but we thought there was just 
sufficient margin. The ballot- 
boxes were duly collected, and 
the following morning we drove 
into B. for the count with great 
pomp and ceremony. An en- 
thusiastic band of supporters 
(B. was solid for us) took out 
the horses and pulled us to the 
schools in which the count was 
to take place, scratching most 
of the paint off our newly 
varnished landau. 

Dash was there before me, 
looking very worn and fagged 
out, I thought. Our greeting 
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was a little distant. I was 
rather sore at some of the 
names he had called me. 
However, every one said I 
had given as good as I got, 
so doubtless he nursed injured 
feelings too. It is all “away 
in die Ewigkeit” now, any- 
how. 

Those of our supporters who 
were privileged to be present 
filed in, and the count began. 
It is a dreadful thing for an 
interested spectator to watch, 
and never again, were I to 
stand for Parliament a hun- 
dred times, would I go to see 
my fate slowly declaring itself 
in this long-drawn-out misery. 
Slowly the piles of papers, 
done up in neat little bundles 
of fifty and laid out in two 
parallel lines, covered up the 
long table, first my side lead- 
ing, then the enemy’s. The 
blank and doubtful papers 


were brought up for the re- 
turning officer’s inspection, and 
rejected or put by for future 


consideration if necessary. 
There were some forty or 
fifty spoilt papers in all: one 
would hardly imagine any per- 
son could be so stupid as, to 
make a mistake in putting a 
simple cross against one name 
or the other, but some people 
had managed todoso. Crosses 
were put against both names, 
or the paper was signed, or the 
cross was put exactly in the 
middle, or a circle was drawn 
instead of a cross, There were 
many and various mistakes, 
some, no doubt, made pur- 
posely. In rural England 
there are still folk who in 
their heart of hearts do not 
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believe in the secrecy of the 
ballot, and prefer to hedge a 
bit, either by voting with fine 
impartiality for both candi- 
dates or else by leaving the 
paper blank. 

And now—infandum reno- 
vare dolorem —the tale is 
nearly told. The bundles 
began to come up from the 
counters more slowly, then 
stopped altogether. My agent 
whispered, “ You’re in by about 
a hundred and fifty.” 

I looked at Dash, who had 
turned a bright green. Then 
from some forgotten corner 
appeared four more bundles 
and a loose sheaf of papers,— 
the odd ones over. Surely, oh 
surely, half of them would at 
least be put down on my side. 
The sergeant of police who 
bore them, impressed by the 
solemnity of the occasion, 
moved with great stateliness, 
and then... put them all down 
on the other side. So far from 
being in by a hundred and 
fifty, I was beaten by ninety 
votes in a total poll of close on 
ten thousand. 

There was something very 
like a riot when the result was 
made known. Fortunately for 
him, Dash had brought a body- 
guard of his own supporters 
into B., and escorted by them, 
he succeeded in getting safely 
to his hotel amidst a yelling 
and booing crowd. B. was 
very hot about it all. I be- 
lieve we each of us made an 
attempt to speak from our 
respective windows, but the 
din was too much. We waited 
an hour or two until the uproar 
had subsided a little, then drove 
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home amidst the frantic assur- 
ances of our supporters that 
they were not down-hearted. 
My reflections that evening 
were naturally tinged with 
melancholy, but now, two 
years later, I think it was 
not all lost time and money. 
Most experiences are good, and 
a warmly contested election 
shows one certain sides of 
human nature, of one’s own 
and of other people’s, of which 
at ordinary times one catches 
but fleeting glimpses. I told 
myself when it was finished 
that no power on earth would 
induce me to stand again in 
any constituency whatsoever ; 
but I know not. . . . The roar 
of the crowded meeting as it 
catches and appreciates your 
point, the excited throng of 
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loyal friends who carry you 
shoulder-high on to the plat- 
form, the crisp sword-play of 
question and answer, the con- 
spirator-like consultations with 
your wily agent, the plottings 
to defeat your opponent’s latest 
move,... it all had a wonderful 
fascination of its own; and as 
one gradually hardened under 
the strain and gave up feel- 
ing the original tortures of 
nervousness and malaise, there 
came in time a better under- 
standing, almost an enjoyment, 
of the position which had at 
first seemed so hateful and 
ridiculous. 

If the proper study of man- 
kind is man, no one can occupy 
a better situation for his re- 
searches than that of a Parlia- 
mentary Candidate. 
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A VAST change is coming 
over Paris, which it is impos- 
sible even for the casual visitor 
to ignore. It is not that the 
brightness and gaiety have 
gone from her streets. It is 
not that she has ceased to be, 
what Madame called her, the 
cabaret of Europe. The old 
brilliance is still there, the old 
hospitality. But something is 
gone, A certain dulness and 
uniformity seem to be settling 
down upon her mind. Is it 
the influence of the entente ? 
Can it be possible that the 
French are doing their best 


to acquire the gravity of the 


Anglo-Saxons? Or shall it 
rather be ascribed to the fog, 
which every year grows thicker 
and thicker on the banks of the 
Seine? 

Whatever be its cause, the 
change is everywhere visible. 
To look at the journals, with 
the memory of ten years ago 
fresh in your mind, is to measure 
an immense distance between 
now and then. Not that we 
would accept a country’s press 
as a proper index of its char- 
acter. Our knowledge of men 
and papers is not deep enough 
to permit us to find a formula 
which shall express one in 
terms of the other. Rival cir- 
culations must be nicely calcu- 
lated, the classes must be differ- 
entiated to which this or that 


journal makes appeal, before we 
can discover the genuine repre- 
sentative of the people. But 
there were certain character- 
istics which once distinguished 
the press of France from the 
press of England, and these 
characteristics are fast disap- 
pearing. Briefly summed up, 
the broad difference between 
French and English, as indi- 
cated in their journals, was 
that the Englishman wished to 
know, the Frenchman wished 
to be amused. To the Parisian 
facts were as nothing. He cared 
nothing for accuracy or the 
latest intelligence. He was 
content if he were given a 
whimsical, ironic view of life 
and politics. The journalists 
who wrote for him, shaped the 
truth to his opinion, deeming 
it superfluous to mould his 
opinion by the discovery of the 
truth. That this method led 
to a vast deal of misunder- 
standing on either side is 
evident. It created among 
other things that strange ideal 
of a Briton—rabbit-mouthed, 
big-buttoned, thick-booted, and 
bloodthirsty—which even now 
is not wholly effaced. It filled 
the French mind with the 
strangest falsehoods concern- 
ing Britain’s malevolent inter- 
ference with the interests of 
the world. It elevated our 
Government, no matter which 
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side was in power, to a sort 
of malign Providence. It was 
fantastic, amusing, and absurd. 
It was born of romance; it 
illustrated the ancient truth 
that for the curious the wish is 
father to the thought ; and it 
ensured with a constant sur- 
prise a constant gaiety. 

But this indifference to the 
facts of the moment produced 
a better style, a keener love of 
literature, than ever were found 
on our side the Channel. 
To take a conspicuous ex- 
ample: the ‘Journal,’ edited 
by Fernand Xau, was as good 
a@ print of its kind as ever 
entertained an appreciative 
public. Its news was scanty 
and untrustworthy. It dis- 
played an ignorance of what 
was happening in the world 
that, to our prosaic minds, 
seemed indefensible. On the 
other hand, it had a distinction 
of phrase and thought which 
has rarely been equalled in 
Britain, and only in reviews. 
It spent no money in foreign 
telegrams. It recked not what 
was happening in the Balkans. 
The space which might have 
been devoted to the ponderous, 
machine-made leading article 
was given to poems or short 
stories. As many distinguished 
writers made their first appear- 
ance in the ‘Journal’ as in the 
theatre of the Chat Noir. 
Never was a worthier ideal 
more worthily sustained. A 
file of the ‘Journal,’ twelve 
years old, would be as good 
to read now as its numbers 
were when they came hot from 
the press, And to-day a com- 
plete revolution has taken place 
in the conduct of the paper. 
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It is a busy, hustling collector 
of news. It has eyes and ears 
in every quarter of the globe. 
It packs its columns with facts 
which are stale by breakfast- 
time, and with rude cuts, which 
approximately represent a man 
or an event, which will be 
forgotten to-morrow. In other 
words, the ‘Journal’ has at- 
tained to our own ideal of 
practical information. It has 
laid aside its own character 
and assumed that uniformity 
of shape which belongs not to 
France but to the whole world. 
Once it was an artist, alone 
and aloof; now it is the fam- 
iliar maid-of-all-work, who may 
be matched anywhere you will, 
in England or America. 

And side by side with the 
entertainment of conte or poem 
there throve in the Paris of 
ten years since—so long ago, 
it seems before the flood—the 
frank and undisguised pam- 
phlet. The unscrupulous viru- 
lence of MM. Rochefort and 
Drumont flourished unchecked 
even by the duel. These men 
were artists in scurrility and 
nothing else. They had prac- 
tised the trick of abuse so 
long and with so energetic 
a persistency, that they 
carried nothing else in their 
wallet. Of constructive policy 
they were supremely innocent. 
They did not wish to do, but to 
undo. They hated Jews and 
Freemasons. Therefore they 
equipped with nose and apron 
every one of whom they dis- 
approved. They said nothing 
fresh, because they could pack 
into one column all their views 
on every conceivable question. 
They vaunted their patriotism 

x 
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in the very moment of insult- 
ing the fatherland. They had 
nothing to offer their sub- 
scribers save new insults, fresh 
specimens of invective. They 
followed their sinister art for 
its own sake. They knew 
nothing ; they learned nothing. 
They respected neither truth 
nor decency. But it may not be 
said that they were not crafts- 
men. Bad though his influence 
has been, you cannot with- 
hold admiration from Henri 
Rochefort, who for forty years, 
with intervals of imprisonment, 
placed daily a fresh and malev- 
olent insult on the breakfast- 
table of France. 

And they, too, are gone, the 
chartered libertines of abuse,— 
gone or disregarded. M. Roche- 
fort no longer conducts his ‘ In- 
transigeant.’ He has wearied 
his public. He has lost the 
allegiance of the cabmen who 
were once his staunchest allies. 
He has no resource but to 
chatter in the ‘Figaro,’ like 
the boulevardier which he is 
said to have been in the dim 
past, or to slip a furtive insult 
into an evening paper. And as 
for M. Drumont, he flatters his 
one idea unperceived. Jew- 
baiting as a sport has declined 
in interest, and his tireless 
researches in Oriental anthro- 
pology no longer arouse a 
flicker of curiosity. We do 
not deplore the cessation of 
scurrility. We freely acknow- 


ledge that irony, as cultivated 
by M. Hardouin in the ‘ Matin,’ 
is at once a prettier and more 
useful weapon thaninsult. At 
the same time, we cannot but 
regret our Rochefort and our 
Drumont. 


In Paris, at any 
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rate, the game of scurrility 
was understood, even though 
it were played without rules, 
and the fact that it was played 
at all was one safeguard against 
uniformity. 

For it is uniformity which 
threatens Paris, as it threatens 
the rest of the world,—uni- 
formity, which is own brother 
to lethargy. Every day her 
enterprise becomes commercial 
rather than artistic. While 
her journals prefer the col- 
lection of superfluous facts to 
the play of a delicate fancy, 
her literature lacks the courage 
and imagination which once 
illuminated it. Until lately 
Paris might justly claim to 
be the home of lost or losing 
causes. Her young writers were 
ready to attack any citadel 
which might fall before valour 
and originality. They took the 
keenest pride to be in, if they 
did not head, the movement. 
They paid a loyal homage to 
the prince of poets, whether it 
was Stéphane Mallarmé or 
Paul Verlaine. They thought 
it no shame to fight under 
the banner of Symbolism or 
Decadence. They proclaimed 
their allegiance, and wore their 
label with a grave courage. 
Their very extravagances 
proved their sincerity. No- 
thing in the world’s experience 
seemed so important as that 
they should realise their dreams 
of artistic perfection. The 
reviews in which they proved 
their talent and preached their 
gospel were read by few except 
themselves; yet they marked 
@ genuine impulse, they ex- 
pressed a definite aspiration. 
And now the leaders of these 
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forlorn - hopes have passed 
beyond the stage of experi- 
ment. The best of them have 
justified by performance the 
hopes of their youth. They 
have not hung their harps 
upon the wall; they are not 
even disbanded. It is doubt- 
less a source of pride to them 
that the one review which 
stands aloof from official litera- 
ture—‘ Vers et Prose’—still 
depends for its success upon 
the energy of those who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the 
field of letters ten years ago. 
The worst is, there are none 
to succeed them. Apollo no 
longer haunts the Latin 
Quarter. The cénacles are 
dumb, and journalism takes 
what was meant for liter- 
ature. 

And if the pupils be rare, 
where are now the masters? 
Who have accepted the torch 
handed on by the great age? 
Where are the successors of 
Hugo and Balzac, of De 
Musset and Banville and 
Verlaine—even of Daudet and 
Goncourt? It seems as if the 
men of letters had taken refuge 
in politics or the theatre, and 
left the ancient field, once so 
gloriously tilled, to the gossips 
of history. Nor are the politics 
of France so wise or so benefi- 
cent that they deserve a sac- 
rifice, though their outward 
calm might deceive a casual 
observer. It seems as if the 
Republic had at last achieved 
a stable government. The 





country, tired of quick changes 
and the devastating Affair, is 
apparently at peace with itself. 
The entente with England, the 
admirable conduct of the ex- 
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pedition to Morocco, have 
helped to reassure the French 
citizen. But peace has been 
obtained by a policy for which 
some day a heavy price will 
be exacted. The separation 
of Church and State has been 
carried out swiftly and without 
a great deal of argument. The 
religious orders have been 
driven to Spain or to England. 
The houses which they have 
been forced to desert have been 
turned to one secular purpose 
or another. The disturbances 
which took place when the in- 
ventories were made were 
easily suppressed, and seem to 
be forgotten. The deputies of 
France flatter themselves that 
secularism is at last triumph- 
ant, and the Conservative press 
of England, which would prop- 
erly resent the smallest hint 
of disestablishment at home, 
and is determined to fight to 
the uttermost for religious 
education, has applauded the 
action of the French Catholics, 
Yet the battle is not yet won, 
and France, bythe very violence 
of her suppression, has made 
reaction inevitable. 

To understand the present 
situation a brief retrospect is 
necessary. Since the birth of 
the Third Republic there has 
been a constant hostility be- 
tween Church and State. It 
was MM. Ferry and Paul Bert 
who first declared war upon 
the Church by the passage 
of the Ferry Laws. These 
politicians, in the violence 
of their anti-clericalism, in- 
sulted whatever Religion held 
sacred, and sowed the seeds of 
strife, from which has grown 
abundant, if poisonous, fruit. 
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Their ferocity had small excuse, 
for it was the ferocity of doc- 
trinaires ; but ferocity generally 
increases in inverse ratio to its 
excuse. At any rate, under 
the auspices of the anti-clerics 
Religion was discredited. Can- 
didates for election to the 
Chamber or Municipal Council 
were rejected for no better 
reason than that they had been 
married in church. <A servant 
of the Republic had (and has) 
no chance of preferment if he 
were caught in the indiscreet 
act of attending mass. In 
recent times only one President 
has committed the crime of 
entering a church. When the 
Tsar visited Paris he thought 
himself in honour bound to pay 
a visit of homage to the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
What else could M. Félix 
Faure do than accompany him ? 
And by what other means 
should he attempt to palliate 
his obvious offence than by de- 
claring that his visit was not 
official? Thus it was by an 
ingenuity of insult that the 
Republic insulted the Church, 
and no impartial observer can 
be surprised that, when the 
opportunity of revenge offered 
itself, the Church took it. 

That opportunity was the 
Dreyfus case, which threat- 
ened to destroy the honour 
and constitution of France. 
Throughout the crisis, the 
Church, closely allied with 
the enemies of Judaism and 
Freemasonry, played a sinister 
part. It vied in scurrility 
with MM. Drumont and Roche- 
fort. Its popular prints, es- 
pecially ‘La Croix,’ deemed no 
falsehood too gross which 
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might bring discredit upon the 
champions of justice. The 


booksellers, who then plied 
their trade in the neighbour- 
hood of St Sulpice, distributed 
leaflets at a humble price, call- 
ing upon the citizens of Paris to 
repeat the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. The noisier 
members of the clerical party 
denounced, at the top of their 
voices, professors of the univer- 
sities, scholars, men of letters, 
—all, in fact, whose intelligence 
persuaded them to espouse the 
cause of wisdom and modera- 
tion. To defend the conduct 
of the clerics is impossible. 
As they won a momentary 
victory by intolerant clamour- 
ing, so they used it without 
shame or scruple. They paid 
back the persecution initiated 
by Jules Ferry with a hand- 
some interest, and so proudly 
did they survey their work 
that they thought themselves 
masters of the State for ever. 
Only one word may be said in 
their extenuation: they were 
wreaking a conscious revenge 
upon their adversaries. Had 
there been no Ferry Laws, there 
would have been no Dreyfus 
case. 

No sooner did the victory 
of the Church seem secure 
than the anti-clerical party 
initiated a policy of reprisals. 
If Jules Ferry chastised the 
Church with whips, his suc- 
cessors chastised it with scor- 
pions. Nothing would sat- 
isfy them but the expulsion 
of the religious orders, and the 
complete separation of Church 
and State. They have carried 
out their policy with an effect- 
ive celerity which ten years 
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ago would have seemed impos- 
sible. The ecclesiastical vic- 
tory, which lasted but an hour, 
is turned to a sudden defeat. 
The famous alliance of the 
sabre and the stoup is dis- 
solved. The Church is not 
merely disgraced—it seems to be 
annihilated. All the activities 
of French life are secularised. 
The ancient seminaries are put 
to the common uses of the 
State. And this immense 
change in the life of a great 
country has been made without 
noise or delay. Not even the 
inventories which were forced 
upon the churches produced 
the scandal that was expected. 
Yet it would be rash to argue 
that the Church accepted her 
defeat with satisfaction. The 
fires of resentment are not ex- 
tinguished. They are _ the 
more dangerous because they 
smoulder. On all sides, and in 
every class, there are signs of 
discontent. “There is no 
longer freedom in France,” 
said a pious Catholic the other 
day, “not even in our homes.” 
When a week or two since the 
sisters were sent from the Hétel 
Dieu, the oldest hospital in 
Paris, the patients, forgetting 
their sickness, stumbled to the 
courtyard and took the horses 
out of the carriages which were 
to carry away their devoted 
nurses. Above all, men of 
moderate views and average 
intellect are incensed that they 
are no longer permitted to 
think as they will or to pray 
as seems good to their con- 
sciences. In brief, the tempor- 
ary lull need deceive nobody. 
Nothing is more certain than 
that a Catholic reaction will 
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presently disturb the false 
peace of the country. 

The anti-clerics have fallen 
into a common error. They 
believe that they can stifle Re- 
ligion by law. The whole 
teaching of history is against 
them. Neither death nor per- 
secution, neither the force of 
legislation nor the persuasion 
of argument, can extinguish 
the fires of faith. In France, 
especially, the attempt is 
doomed to failure. For France, 
in spite of a secular govern- 
ment, is Catholic by tempera- 
ment and by sympathy. Now 
Catholicism is not merely a 
religion, it is a habit of mind 
as well—and it is France’s 
habit of mind. From this 
point of view Voltaire was a 
Catholic, and so is M. Roche- 
fort. It is, therefore, not only 
the bishops and the priests, not 
only the countryside, simple in 
its piety, scrupulous in the 
performance of its religious 
duties, that the secular gov- 
ernment will be asked to fight. 
Arrayed against it is the great 
mass of the citizens of France, 
who have accepted the ordin- 
ances of MM. Combes and 
Clemenceau because they are 
wearied of agitation, and seek 
in peace at any price a quiet 
interval wherein they may 
pick up again the threads of 
life and industry. But it is 
in quiet intervals that a fresh 
struggle is prepared, and it is 
very certain that France will 
not long be allowed to culti- 
vate her garden. 

The struggle between cleric- 
alism and its enemy has now 
disturbed France for more 
than thirty years, and neither 
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side has conducted the fray 
with dignity or good sense. 
The champions of the Church 
are disgraced because they 
have used the weapons of false- 
hood and defamation, which 
they should not have per- 
mitted to soil their hands. 
The Secularists deserve no 
mercy, because their single 
ambition has been the extinc- 
tion of personal freedom. The 
parliamentary majority has 
had its way, and, according 
to its custom, it has proved 
itself the worst of all tyrants. 
There is, in truth, no tyranny 
so cruel as the tyranny of the 
people. The possession of un- 
limited power “corrodes the 
conscience, hardens the heart, 
and confounds the understand- 
ing” of democracies, as of 
monarchs. The evil which 
has overtaken all countries 
subject to mob-rule has over- 
taken France. M. Clemenceau 
and his colleagues have not 
learned the lesson of experi- 
ence, which teaches that the 
government of the whole 
people, knowing no restraint 
and no moderation, is as 
wicked as the government of 
an unhampered, unlimited 
monarch, and requires for 
precisely the same reasons an 
ample protection against it- 
self. The classic instance is 
Athens. History cannot lie, 
and the history of Athens’ 
downfall is written in letters 
of fire across the face of the 
past. It is in these terms 
that Lord Acton, an eloquent 
champion of freedom, sets 
forth her disgrace: “The 
emancipated people of Athens 
became a tyrant, and their 
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government, the pioneer of 
European freedom, stands con- 
demned with a terrible unan- 
imity by all the wisest of the 
ancients. They ruined their 
city by attempting to conduct 
war by debate in the market- 
place. Like the French Re- 
public, they put their unsuc- 
cessful commanders to death. 
They treated their dependencies 
with such injustice that they 
lost their maritime empire. 
They plundered the rich until 
the rich conspired with the 
public enemy, and they crowned 
their guilt by the martyrdom 
of Socrates.” Nomine mutato 
narratur fabula de te. Neither 
France nor England can plead 
“not guilty” to the charge 
brought against Athens, But 
our rulers, like the rulers of 
France, are so ignorant of 
history and of political philo- 
sophy that they cannot guide 
their steps aright. And if 
they could, they would not. 
A French statesman has 
declared that M. Clemenceau 
has already cost France more 
than Napoleon spent in his de- 
vastating wars, and the full 
bill is not yet presented. That 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man should take a hint 
from Athens is inconceivable, 
and it is obvious that he is 
ready to squander the whole 
revenue of the State in the 
purchase of votes. Fortun- 
ately our reaction is close at 
hand. The work of intimida- 
tion is already begun. May 
France be equally happy! 
Meanwhile she presents the 
sad spectacle of an unaccus- 
tomed dulness,—of dulness in 
her literature, in her journals, 
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in her politics,—of that dul- 
ness which comes of popular 
tyranny and self - satisfaction, 
and which fondly believes that 
the will of the people is best 
carried out by the suppression 
of liberty and by the persecu- 
tion of those intrepid persons 
who dare to differ with the 
parliamentary majority. 
There is one tyranny of the 
people, another of the autocrat. 
Perhaps the tyranny of the 
people is the worse because it 
is harder to fight. How shall 
the power of the minority avail 
against it? And it is curious 
to turn from the tyranny of 
the French Republic, which be- 
lieves itself the last repository of 
justice and freedom, to the auto- 
cracy of Russia, which knows 
that it still holds in its hands 
the power of life and death. 
The game of politics, as played 
in each country, is widely dif- 
ferent ; and though the enslave- 
ment of Russia leaps more 
clearly to our vision, the hard- 
ships endured by democracies 
are no doubt more widely dif- 
fused. But much depends 
upon the point of view and 
a knowledge of the rules by 
which the game is played. 
The ‘Letters’ of Dostoievski, 
lately translated into French, 
throw a lurid light upon the 
restrictions which hang like 
fetters upon the intelligence of 
the country. Now Dostoievski 
was one of the greatest novel- 
ists, born to illustrate Russian 
literature. He takes his place, 
with Turgeniev and Tolstoi, 
among the masters of the craft. 
He has not the intimate and 
subtle knowledge of character 
which distinguishes Turgeniev. 
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He does not view mankind 
from the heights of austerity 
which Tolstoi scales with ease. 
There is something in his 
works of melodrama, and very 
much of that element which 
we call macabre. But it is 
not of his books that we 
wish to speak. What is more 
pertinent to our argument 
is his career. In 1846—a 
youth of twenty-five—he had 
won an uncontested success. 
The critics spoke well of him. 
His stories were printed in 
the reviews and eagerly read. 
Turgeniev was his friend, and 
he was not a little proud of 
his friendship. In the highest 
spirits he writes to his brother: 
“Ah, my brother! if I were to 
relate to you all my triumphs, 
I should not have enough 
paper. I think I shall have 
money. My book goes ad- 
mirably; it will be my 
masterpiece. . . . I pass my 
time very gaily. Our circle is 
a large one... . Belinski and 
Turgeniev do not know how 
they can sufficiently prove their 
affection for me.” A few months 
later his enthusiasm still in- 
creases. ‘My future will be 
very brilliant,” he exclaims. 
“My friends are convinced 
that in Russia there has been 
nothing like my work since 
Gogol. They declare it is full 
of genius and much else besides. 
So great are the hopes with 
which they regard me.” And 
then in the full tide of success 
the blow fell. He was arrested 
for harbouring and expressing 
Liberal ideas. His ideas were, 
in effect, not very Liberal. He 
was guilty of no more than an 
academic discussion of Fourier 
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and his theories. Had he been 
an Englishman he would have 
sat for a Radical constituency, 
and perhaps achieved the posi- 
tion of an Under-Secretary. 
Being a Russian, he was con- 
demned to death. Nothing is 
more remarkable than _ the 
simple terms in which this ama- 
teur of the horrible, this master 
of the grotesque, describes the 
ill fate which overtook him. 
There is no word too much of 
description, not a single hint of 
complaint. ‘To-day, the 22nd 
of December,” thus he writes 
to his brother, ‘“‘ we were taken 
to the Place Semionovsky. 
There the sentence of death 
was read to us; we were told 
to kiss the cross ; swords were 
broken above our heads; our 
last toilet (of white shirts) was 
made. Then three of us were 
attached to the stakes for 
execution. I was the sixth. 
We were called up three by 
three. I was in the second lot, 
and I had no more than a few 
moments to live. I thought of 
you, brother, and of all yours. 
At the last moment it was you, 
you alone, who were in my 
thought. Then I understood 
how much I loved you, my 
dearest brother. I had time 
to embrace Plestchéco and 
Dourov, who were at my side, 
and to say good-bye to them. 
Then the retreat was sounded, 
those whowere tied to the stakes 
were brought back, and we 
were told that his Imperial 
Majesty had granted us our 
lives. Afterwards the real 
sentences were read.” 

Not a word can be added 
to or taken from this simple 
recital. It is perfect in pathos. 
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The cruelty of the punishment 
is almost incredible. Not even 
in Russia was a more delicately 
refined torture ever devised. 
The penalty of death was not 
meant to be exacted. The 
poor readers of Fourier were 
tricked that they might under- 
stand the enormity of their 
crime. One of the victims 
went mad. Those whose 
nerves were harder were sent 
to Siberia. For nearly five 
years after the sentence was 
delivered there is a gap in the 
correspondence of Dostoievski. 
These five years he spent shut 
up in what he calls the House 
of the Dead. Once for some 
trivial breach of discipline he 
endured the knout, and suf- 
fered ever after from an incur- 
able disease. He brought back 
with him into life, besides his 
disease, a wonderful book— 
‘La Maison des Morts’—the 
most equally balanced and 
delicately finished of his works, 
and a spirit of infinite patience. 
Never once does he rebel 
against his fate. Never once 
does he ask for reparation or 
revenge. He had discussed 
the doctrines of Fourier, and 
he had been punished. There 
is something noble, and East- 
ern, in this tranquil submission. 
It is not thus that an English- 
man or a Frenchman would 
endure his punishment. But 
Dostoievski knew the law of 
life as it is lived in his father- 
land, and he bowed his head. 
A country which breeds such 
citizens as this is capable of 
the last sacrifice, and these 
sad letters of a great novelist 
render the triumph of Japan 
still harder to understand. 
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And let it not be supposed 
that Dostoievski’s acceptance 
of his misery was due to an 
insensitiveness of soul. Few 
men have been more acutely 
sensitive for good and evil 
than he. His experiences he 
wrote down without rancour 
or exaggeration in his book. 
Not even to his brother could 
he write of the years when he 
was shut up in a coffin and 
buried alive. “The time is 
past,” said he; “now it is be- 
hind me, like a dreadful dream.” 

He left prison not merely 
resigned, but still a patriot. 
In love of the country whose 
rulers had injured him he 
yielded to no man. “I have 
always been a true Russian,” 
he writes to a friend, “I say it 
to you frankly. . .. I share 
completely your patriotic senti- 
ment of the moral emancipation 
of the Slavs. It is the réle of 
Russia, of the great, the noble 
Russia, of our holy mother!” 
And again he says: “I assure 
you, for example, I am so close 
to all that is Russian, that the 
convicts themselves did not 
appal me: they were Russians, 
my brothers in adversity, and 
I had more than once the 
happiness of encountering a 
grandeur in the soul of a 
brigand, for the mere reason 
that I, being Russian myself, 
could understand him.” When 
he sojourned abroad, it was but 
to feel the pangs of home-sick- 
ness, In Paris he died of bore- 
dom. He found the French 
un peuple dégotitant. They had 
no ideals, no convictions. Above 
all, he was unhappy in France, 
since he felt himself detached 
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from his own country. He 
disliked the Russians whom 
he met abroad because they 
were not loyal to their origins, 
and he criticised them with 
as great a contempt as Tur- 
geniev, and with a harsher 
severity. So until the end 
he championed the cause of 
Russia. He gave his time and 
his money to the reviews 
which preached the gospel of 
Panslavism. Throughout his 
life he preserved the generous 
ideals, he dreamed the un- 
selfish dreams, of his gallant 
youth. That before he died 
he won a universal popularity 
is a credit to himself and to 
Russia. The speech which he 
delivered in June 1880 on 
Pushkin was received with the 
grateful acclamations of the 
Russian people. Six months 
later he was dead, and his 
biographer cannot resist the 
anti-climax of “Enoch Arden.” 
‘¢ Never had Russia,” he writes, 
“honoured an author with 
such a funeral. The crowd 
which followed his mortal 
spoils was more than three 
kilometres in length.” Thus 
he had passed from the 
convict prison to the glory 
which he prophesied for himself 
in his youth. And his career, 
in its submission and in its 
patriotism, proves once more 
that it is impossible for the 
West to appreciate the 
grandeur and simplicity of 
Russia. Surely it is better 
to honour an inflexible tradi- 
tion than to use what is known 
by a grim irony as “political 
freedom” for the hungry 
exaction of unmerited doles? 
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FOOL GUNNERY IN THE NAVY. 


BY ST BARBARA. 


THE First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, at the Guildhall 
Banquet, gave the nation to 
understand that he was lost in 
wonder and admiration at the 
gunnery efficiency of the Navy. 
That makes very comforting 
reading to those who know 
nothing about such things, but 
it is none the less a most de- 
ceptive remark, and one that 
should never have been uttered. 
The fleets at sea are undoubt- 
edly well up to the standard of 
gunnery required by the Ad- 
miralty. The standards set up 
by that body, however, are not 
the standards of war. Nor do 
they remotely resemble war, 
and as they now exist public 
agitation should go on unceas- 
ingly, “hesitating at nothing,” 
to use Sir John Fisher’s own 
phrase, until such times as they 
have been remodelled on a 
fighting footing. 

It is gratifying to know that 
within the past few weeks (to 
be correct, a week before the 
banquet) the Board, to “save 
its face,” has modified out of 
all recognition the rules which 
govern the battle- practice of 
the seagoing fleets. It was 
not done before it was needed, 
and there yet remain several 
alterations and additions which 
must be made before it is in 
line with the modern-day re- 
quirements of maritime war- 
fare. 

One reads from information 


supplied to the Press by the 
Board (see ‘ Times ’ of November 
5), that at last each broadside 
is to engage. This was neces- 
sary, for it was no uncommon 
thing for all available talent in 
a ship to be concentrated for 
three months beforehand on 
the guns which it was known 
would be used; those on the 
disengaged side being stripped 
of sights and mechanical ap- 
pliances generally, to such an 
extent that many days would 
have been required to get them 
ready for action. 

The fact that the target is 
to be towed is an innovation 
which all thinking men have 
been urging for some two or 
three years past. One has 
been constructed at Ports- 
mouth, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether sufficient can 
be built in time to be used for 
the firing of all fleets in 1908. 
To use a towing-target entails 
practically no extra strain on 
the bluejacket gun-pointer: he 
is the man who, after all 
adjustments have been made 
for him, actually lays the guns 
for the enemy. 

The increased difficulty falls 
entirely on the ability or other- 
wise of the ranging officers, 
who have to assess the dis- 
tances and angular deflections 
to put on the gun-sights before 
the bluejacket gun-pointer is 
ordered to fire his piece. For 
some five years now these 
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officers have had to calculate 
mentally, or with the aid of 
confidential instruments, the 
range, changes, and angular 
variations due only to the 
velocity and angle of approach 
of their own ship to the target. 
All question of target move- 
ment affecting the calculations 
could be safely neglected. The 
target was at anchor. Their 
lordships laid great stress upon 
this point. They could only 
have done so, because they 
knew that by keeping it 
steady more hits would be 
obtained. 

All available intellect in 
every ship, therefore, became 
concentrated on a problem 
which had no parallel in sea- 
going warfare—i.e., the range 
assessment where one unit only 
was in motion. 

The enemy has a habit of 
moving, and moving swiftly, 
not only parallel to the firing 
ship, but at constantly chang- 
ing angles and as constantly 
varying speeds. 

During this time he is also 
firing back. But that is only 
an incident, for, till ‘The 
Times,’ November 5, was pub- 
lished, the Admiralty have 
never considered the possibility 
of his doing so. They have 
waited five years to make the 
fleets at sea take into con- 
sideration in battle - practice 
firings the possible effect of 
an enemy’s shell in damage to 
matériel. 

The mere fact that the tar- 
get was steaming would have 
upset instantaneously, and 
rendered worse than useless, 
the mathematical fabric of 
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range calculation which an 
advertising and peace - time 
gunnery policy had permitted 
to be built up and elaborated 
for five years on a false 
foundation. 

The ships having now to fire 
at a target which will be mov- 
ing, presumably at an unknown 
speed, must forthwith start 
learning new methods, which 
will bring them closer (but not 
close enough) to the conditions 
which will prevail when they 
do actually have to take to the 
sea and fight in grim earnest. 
It is comforting to know this: 
but there is still much remain- 
ing that is seriously amiss. 

In the work of destruction of 
an enemy by guns, the fleet are 
not properly led or assisted by 
the Admiralty Board. 

The study of war, not strat- 
egically or tactically, but so 
far as depends on gunnery 
efficiency, is neglected. Their 
orders and policy, and the gen- 
eral tenor of their thoughts 
as interpreted by the fleets, 
leads only to one thing—and 
that the ability of single ships 
to hit “fixed” canvas targets. 
The target with many holes 
leads many an inland iron- 
monger to imagine that his 
country is safe; also that he is 
getting value for his money 
from the guns of the fleet. The 
poor man knows nothing of 
the conditions which governed 
the production of the holes, 
but assumes blindly that they 
were those which would be met 
with in action, and is grossly 
deceived. 

The next point in the new 
rules is that the Board are 
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pleased to state in deference 
to public opinion that they will 
allow greater merit in hitting 
the target with a 12-inch gun 
than with a 6-inch one. See- 
ing that the former at a rough 
guess does six times the damage 
of the latter, one can only won- 
der why it is that they did not 
come to such an obvious con- 
clusion five years ago. They 
have missed a factor in sea 
fighting which has been com- 
mon talk at every officers’ 
and bluejackets’ mess - table 
for years past. 

The new rules have most 
unadvisedly been given to the 
Press by the Admiralty (see 
‘Times,’ November 5). By now 
they are lodged in the Euro- 
pean Admiralties, and as the 
genial foreigner places in such 
offices men whose business it is 
to think war, in addition to de- 
veloping matériel, they will 
soon be improved on. 

By one nation, at any rate, 
the conditions under which the 
British fleet did their battle- 
practice was laughed at with- 
out reserve. 

At a review at Spithead a 
couple of years back, a foreign 
naval officer told the writer the 
number of hits obtained by 
every ship in the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, and finally added 
that he hoped to be able to 
visit the Exmouth during the 
course of his stay, on account 
of her marvellous shooting in 
the Channel Fleet. Yet these 
results are supposed to be 
strictly confidential. 

The new rules contain two 
most obvious omissions, which, 
if the Board really are desirous 
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of promoting fighting efficiency, 
should be at once included. 

The first is, that no merit is 
admitted in hitting the moving 
target at an early period of the 
time allotted for firing. This 
time is comparatively brief. It 
was once ten minutes, and is 
now eight. The time allow- 
ance has been reduced not by 
the necessities of war training 
but to save ammunition. 

It will be for the good of the 
naval service directly it is re- 
duced to two minutes, and the 
reason will be shown later. 

The ship which is going to 
win an action is the ship which 
first inflicts serious damage, 
To that end her range-finding 
and electrical transmitting in- 
struments should be such that 
the first shot fired has only the 
very minimum of error; that 
error being corrected by the 
fire observation officers, and a 
direct hit established as soon 
afterwards as possible. 

Having once found the range, 
any fool can go on hitting a 
target. Mathematical instru- 
ments do that for him, provid- 
ing he can guess or calculate 
the speed and course of the 
enemy, which is a matter of 
practice only. But it takes 
a clever man to establish a hit 
within thirty seconds of open- 
ing an engagement, and it is 
practice in that point which 
the fleet wants and the Admir- 
alty do not encourage. 

It is no uncommon thing for 
a ship which comes out per- 
haps second or third in the 
order of merit of a big fleet’s 
battle-practice, not to have hit 
the target at all in the first 
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three minutes of her run. 
During that interval, what is 
the enemy doing but putting 
serious obstructions in the way 
of her ever hitting at all. The 
gunnery policy of the Admir- 
alty, if there is a policy (sane 
men doubt it), is based on en- 
tirely wrong principles. Their 
principle is to make as many 
holes in the canvas as possible, 
without any regard whatsoever 
to the requirements of war. 
The question of war is never 
studied from a gunnery stand- 
point. The only gunnery 
standpoint they look at is 
holes in the canvas, which will 
deceive the public. 

The requirements of war are 
the largest number of holes in 
the canvas in the shortest pos- 
sibletime. Regarding it, then, 
from that point of view, it is 
treacherous to continue a state 
of affairs which gauges the 
fighting efficiency of a ship by 
the number of holes she can 
make—once a-year—in eight 
minutes, irrespective of the sea 
and weather conditions under 
which she fires. Some fire in 
rough weather in winter, others 
in fine clear autumn days, with 
a flat sea and no motion on the 
ship. Yet the two vessels ap- 
pear on the same list as having 
fired under similar conditions, 
and the one whose results are 
poor receives a notice of their 
Lordships’ disapproval, because 
her score is of no value to them 
for deception of laymen. 

It was this hankering after 
holes in the canvas which led 
the Board to send the Dread- 
nought, under the guise of 
night-firing experiments, to do 
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her battle - practice in the 
placid Mediterranean conditions 
to be found in Aranci Bay. It 
would be of no value to an 
Admiralty without a war 
policy for her to fire in English 
Channel or North Sea rough 
weather. The practice re- 
quired by the fleet is finding 
the range of the enemy, not 
wasting ammunition when 
once it is found in order 
that an Administration which 
has no gunnery policy may 
quote, in answer to Parlia- 
mentary questions, and boast 
at banquets of, results which 
are entirely misleading and 
immoral owing to their very 
remoteness from the conditions 
of an actual sea-fight. 

The second glaring omis- 
sion from the rules is, that the 
spotting officers who control 
the fire are permitted to do so 
right through the run. The 
term spotting officer may re- 
quire some explanation. 

It must be understood that 
the destruction of a rapidly 
moving enemy by the collective 
ordnance of a ship involves 
much more work than the 
mere manipulation of the gun 
itself. The loading of the 
piece and the various opera- 
tions of getting it ready to 
fire is mere coolie work, re- 
quiring little skill but some 
practice. The laying of the 
gun for the enemy, and keep- 
ing it continuously laid, needs 
dexterity in handling the train- 
ing and elevating wheels, a 
cool mind, a clear eye, and a 
modicum of common-sense also 
combined with practice. There 
is no brain work required in 
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gun-pointing pure and simple: 
alertness and quickness of de- 
cision is wanted, and the nearest 
analogy to it is the duty of a 
man driving a fast motor-car 
along a road. The driver is 
not always dead true to the 
road, nor is the gun-pointer 
always dead true on the target ; 
but the driver takes mighty 
good care that he is dead true 
as he flies through a gate, and 
the good gun-pointer is sim- 
ilarly careful at the moment 
of pressing the key which 
sends the projectile careering 
to its objective. If either is 
not true, the financial result 
is approximately the same: 
£40 worth of damage to the 
car or £40 worth of 12-inch 
shell and cordite absolutely 
wasted. The car, however, is 
generally insured, the gun 
shell is not, and on that 
account only it behoves every 
one who has the interest of 
naval gunnery at heart to see 
that shell are not used for 
mere advertising. 
Gun-pointing may then be 
summed up as “muscle com- 
bined with mental briskness.” 
Brain work, however, is re- 
quired in seeing that the most 
effective use is got out of the 
“muscle” work at the gun. 
Many points have to be con- 
sidered: accuracy of pointing, 
wear of the bore, propellent 
properties of cordite, sighting 
errors, correction of fall of shell 
relative to the enemy, cordite 
smoke in wake of gun sights, 
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effect of wind on shell in flight, 
mathematical change of range 
and change of angular de- 
flection due to the combined 
speeds of the firing ship and 
the ship being fired at, the 
exact moment to fire when 
the ship has a heavy motion, 
and a host of other things. 

This work is done by a group 
of from fifteen to twenty officers 
stationed in the fire control 
platforms on the masts. 

They are situated aloft, be- 
cause experience has shown 
that the higher the observer 
the better opportunities he has 
of watching the fall of shell 
relative to the enemy. They 
are removed to some extent 
from the unpleasant effects of 
cordite smoke, shock, and gun- 
blast; and, on account of their 
height above the water, are 
able to estimate better the 
distance between the target 
and where the centre of 
greatest fire effect is falling, 
and make suitable arrange- 
ments for that centre being 
shifted to the hostile vitals. 
These officers, who do the 
brain-work portion of destroy- 
ing an enemy, are termed 
“gpotting,” “ranging,” or 
“control officers,” according 
to the individual tastes of 
the captain of their particular 
ship.’ 

What is to happen in an 
action if a single shell brings 
down a mast? It happened 
repeatedly in the Russo - Jap- 
anese war. Such a disaster 
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means that the complete 
“brain” outfit of the ship 
has gone to its death in a 
few seconds. 

Who is to take the place 
of these officers? What alter- 
native control positions have 
the Admiralty provided? To 
the former, the reply is that 
the Admiralty do not teach 
control of fire, and have no 
reserve of spotting officers ; 
and to the latter, that the 
matter is only now being 
looked into. 

Supposing, however, that the 
gunnery lieutenant is killed. 
Who is there trained to re- 
place him? No one. 

I say the gunnery lieutenant, 
because in the majority of cases 
he is the principal spotting 
officer, owing to his greater 
familiarity with guns of all 
kinds. It does not, however, 
follow that a good gunnery 
lieutenant is a good “spot- 
ting” officer. In the writer’s 
experience of three ships, the 
gunnery lieutenant was the 
best in one case only. Other 
captains’ experience showed the 
same. Sometimes the com- 
mander, the torpedo lieuten- 
ant, or a marine officer were 
points ahead of him in that 
particular work; but they 
could not, of course, do his 
other duties. Spotting heavy 
gun-fire is not unlike feeling 
a horse’s mouth—one does it 
instinctively, not by rule of 
thumb. 

The fact that the Admiralty 
were sufficiently misguided for 
some years to allow a 12-inch 
hit to be of the same value as 
a 6-inch hit, led to an obvious 
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fraud being practised in most 
ships. To take the case of a 
standard ship of the Bulwark 
class, armed with four 12-inch 
guns and a dozen 6-inch. The 
allowance of battle - practice 
rounds was sixteen 12-inch and 
ninety-six 6-inch. The Admir- 
alty standard, instead of being 
the amount of damage done to 
an enemy, as it should have 
been, was the greatest number 
of holes in the canvas, irre- 
spective of the type of gun that 
made them, and that under 
the conditions of an anchored 
target, which were not those 
of war. Yet remember that the 
chances are that three 12-inch 
shell on the water-line will sink 
the vessel struck, whilst sixty 
6-inch will only annoy her. As 
a@ youngster, many years ago, 
the writer used to think that 
post-captains were demigods, 
removed from earthly influ- 
ence. He now finds that they 
are very human. Was it to 
be wondered at, therefore, that 
they bowed to Whitehall re- 
quirements of holes in the 
canvas for the illustrated press, 
and sacrificed their destructive 
ordnance to that of the smaller 
piece, which filled the book 
better? 

Accordingly, these human 
men, in pursuance of an old 
sea custom of obeying unex- 
pressed wishes, directed their 
best spotting officer, whoever 
he happened to be, to control 
the fire of the 6-inch, and let 
the 12-inch turrets go to blazes. 
In this way were many hits 
obtained, and the post-captain, 
to whom God Almighty had 
been most kind in the way of 
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potting officers and weather, 
took himself to the shore and 
lived in a dockyard or other 
Admiralty House, and taught 
his children that to get on in 
the world they must do as they 
are told without questioning 
the utility of doing so. Every 
one in the navy would do the 
same if they knew that the 
Admiralty had a gunnery 
policy and were devoting some 
of the clever men of the service 
to “thinking ” war. 

But it would appear from 
what has been said that the 
Admiralty have no gunnery 
policy whatsoever beyond ad- 
vertisement. They have no 
school of spotting and con- 
trolling fire. Yet effective 
spotting or control of fire is 
the very crux of destruction 
of an enemy. 

The long-course lieutenants 
at the principal gunnery school 
at Portsmouth get the very 
briefest amount of practical 
instruction in spotting. It is 
easy to be misled on this point. 
They get instruction on short- 
range spotting, which is useless 
to them, and a good deal of 
theoretical lecturing on fire 
control. In a twelve months’ 
course the writer does not be- 
lieve they get more than a 
week at observation of artil- 
lery fire at fighting ranges. 
They probably get less, and 
the gunnery lieutenants now 
at sea have had none what- 
soever beyond what they have 
picked up by spare-time study. 
The time of these young offi- 
cers is entirely devoted to 
learning the number of cogs 
in some impossible wheel, bal- 
listic theories, and the art of 
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blacksmithing,—this latter in 
deference to an overdone me- 
chanical craze which is out of 
place in a school of gunnery. 

The art of spotting proper 
requires not a great deal of 
knowledge of technical gun- 
nery. Yet the Admiralty, as 
at present constituted, have no 
systematic method either of 
teaching control of fire or of 
searching the service to find 
latent ability. There is no 
reason why control of fire 
should be the special preroga- 
tive of executive officers. A 
keen-eyed naval instructor is 
better than a half-blind lieu- 
tenant. In spite of the Ad- 
miralty, it has already come 
into the hands of the marine 
officers. There is no reason 
whatsoever why it should not 
be taught paymasters, naval 
instructors, surgeons, and chap- 
lains, provided they pass the 
examinations and receive some 
monetary inducement to take 
it up. The inclusion of the 
medical branch would create 
an outcry from those persons 
who will not believe that medi- 
cal assistance and attention is 
quite impossible during an en- 
gagement at sea. Most sea- 
men are taught first aid, and 
that is all that could be given 
till a lull in the fire. From 
that standpoint, therefore, 
there is no real reason why 
the medical officers should not 
be used. 

There would also be some 
howling from _ sentimental 
reasons against the parson 
serving out death to an enemy 
instead of healing dying souls 
in his own ship. The same 
remarks apply as on the sur- 
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geons, and the reverend gentle- 
man will not be able to do 
much in the way of his real 
profession till the fighting is 
over. One does not have to 
look very deep into history to 
discover cases of the prelate 
not only leading forlorn-hopes, 
but actually fighting hand to 
hand with his men. There are 
many chaplains who go aloft 
nowadays and do some por- 
tion of the work, and no such 
maudlin objection could be 
brought against the pay- 
masters, marines, or naval 
instructors. The chaplain who 
last served with the writer in- 
variably went aloft, and the 
fleet - surgeon went away in 
a boat, working long hours, 
counting holes after each gun 
had fired, and if these lines 
catch their eyes they may take 
them as expressing the writer’s 
gratitude. 

Anybody on board a ship 
spots who can cajole the cap- 
tain into letting him do so, 
and the results are as one sees. 
Should the country allow such 
a pitiable state of affairs to 
continue unheeded? The spot- 
ting officers are collected at 
the beginning of a commis- 
sion by a captain who doesn’t 
know them, in a most casual 
manner. He does his best, but 
the system defeats him. His 
officers then start to learn their 
business, many without any 
previous experience whatso- 
ever, and his ship is used to 
teach first principles instead 
of as a means of improvement 
on lessons already learned. The 
one officer who is supposed to 
know all about it, the gunnery 
lieutenant, has only had the 
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merest smattering of instruc- 
tion, and starts in to learn 
also. 

For the first six or nine 
months the captain’s ship is 
quite inefficient as a fleet unit. 
His officers are learning their 
work at the expense of the 
ship’s readiness for war. 

Lots of young officers apply 
to a captain for the work, not 
from a feeling of ability, but 
from an idea that the work is 
more amusing than superin- 
tendence of the gun work 
below. The captain has no 
means of protecting himself 
from such onslaughts, and, 
suspecting zeal, generally as- 
sents, and then rues it when 
the “ holes in the canvas” are 
not so numerous as he would 
wish. If there were a school 
of spotting, through which at 
least all executive officers were 
compelled to pass, he would be 
sheltered by an inspection of 
their certificates of proficiency 
on joining the ship. 

It is a common saying in 
fleets nowadays, that just as a 
ship is really efficient, by which 
is meant ready to meet an 
enemy (by Admiralty stand- 
ards), she is paid off on the two 
years’ system. Home service 
ships (and all big fighting 
ships are stationed in home 
waters nowadays) should do 
at least three years in commis- 
sion in order that the full 
benefit of their lessons learned 
may be obtained. The writer 
includes the Mediterranean 
Fleet in this, as there is no 
reason why they should not come 
home annually, by changing 
places with the Atlantic Fleet, 
to give leave to their crews. 

Y 
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The outcry against a man 
being separated from his wife 
and family for three years was 
the original cause of the ar- 
rangement being shifted. It 
was a cheap method of buying 
popularity and silence. The 
majority of ships on such 
stations as China, Australia, 
East and West Indies, are of 
such comparatively small fight- 
ing value compared with the 
First Line in home waters, 
that there would be no objec- 
tion to the two-year system 
standing good in their case. 

A Parliamentary question 
on this subject would elicit a 
reply that the drafting ar- 
rangements would not admit 
of it. The public question is, 
Should mere office organisa- 
tion be subordinated to the 
readiness for gunnery war of 
the sea-going fleets? There is 
no doubt in the writer’s mind 
as to the answer of the public. 

It is a folly which invites 
disaster of the gravest kind 
to work a battleship or big 
armoured cruiser organisation 
up to a fine pitch of gunnery 
efficiency (according to the 
standards laid down), and then 
when it has reached its climax, 
break the whole fabric, scatter 
the officers and crew to all 
points of the compass, and 
put a brand-new lot into the 
ship, who take the best part 
of a year to get her efficient 
again. The original crew being 
divided into some fifty odd 
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parts, are drafted to as many 
ships, and in their turn again 
take a year before they really 
have a firm grasp of the war 
organisation of their new ves- 
sels. It is a constant state of 
learning a ship and her ways 
and her tricks, and how to get 
the best out of her, and having 
done so, to be bundled out un- 
ceremoniously and poured into 
another — quite different — to 
once more suffer inefficiency. 

The bare fact stands that 
captains are not given officers 
at the beginning of a commis- 
sion who can effectively con- 
trol their gun-fire. In event 
of casualties in action, owing 
to Admiralty want of fore- 
thought in not establishing 
real schools of instruction to 
educate the service as a whole, 
they find themselves in the posi- 
tion of having no one to replace 
those who have amassed some 
minor ability at the expense of 
their ship’s year of inefficiency. 
One constantly reads in the 
Service press that naval gun- 
nery is excellent. The degree 
of excellence can only be meas- 
ured by its war-time utility. 
Because a schoolboy wins the 
spelling prize, it does not fol- 
low that he will make a good 
editor of ‘The Times.’ Short- 
range shooting does not win 
battles either. 

The captains of sea-going 
ships are deserving of every 
sympathy on this score alone, 
apart from others. 


(To be continued.) 
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